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PREFACE 


T raining in speech ihai wUl bring immediate returns is the 
need and the demand of high school youth. Students must 
be able to recognize the values of such a course in greater ease 
before the daily audiences that must he faced in school, .social, 
and community associations, and in the increa.sing a.mirance 
that their ideas are being pre.senied clearly and interestingly. 
Ease in Speech is designed to meet the needs of such students. 
Its pages constitute a manual for a laboratory course in public 
speaking. The book is based on the theory that effectiveness in 
speaking can be developed by a knowledge of its principles fol¬ 
lowed by a testing of that knowledge on the platform in the public 
speaking, chemistry, history, or English class; before the stu¬ 
dent club or committee; and in community life, both on the 
public platform and in informal social groups. Ease in Speech 
does not offer a course which is an end in itself; it simply pro¬ 
vides the tools which may open new avenues of interest and de¬ 
velopment that lead to the satisfactions of achievement and 
service. 

The text is based on the theory that the best pedagogy requires 
knowledge plus experience. It assumes that certain funda¬ 
mental jrrineiples of spealdng are essential for all and that one 
principle mu.H find expression in actual experience before the 
next is undertaken. Consequently, in a year's course, the 
chapters may he followed in the sequence of the text with Part I 
providing the ha.dsfor the work in the first semester and Part 11, 
the second. When only one semester's course is possible, the 
general principles of .selection and organization of material and 
of delivery can be taught. To be omitted in such a course are the 
details of parliamentary law, debating, radio speaking, literary 
style, the formal addre.ss, and the history of the development of 
public speaking. Further details concerning courses and teach¬ 
ing technique may be found in the teacher's manual accompa¬ 
nying the text. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many college instruc¬ 
tors whose training has made possible this book, and to those 
students who have been the testing laboratory for the principles 
of speaking discussed in ike text. The asithor is also most graie- 
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Getting" Our Bearings 


W HATEVER you plan to do after you finish school, you 
will do it better if you possess the ability to speak 
well.” Read these words again and ponder over them 
a moment. By learning to speak well you can expect to be 
a better clerk, a more efficient stenographer, a more useful 
farmer, a better nurse, a more capable teacher, a more val¬ 
uable physician, a more worth-while citizen. It must be a 
great .satisfaction to know that today you are beginning 
a course from which you will reap great personal satisfaction, 
pos.sibly .substantial financial returns, and certainly greater 
usefuluo.s.s in your community. 

But you need not wait two, three, five, ten years to dis¬ 
cover how very useful is public speaking training. The 
football captain will make use of his new knowledge when 
talking at the pep rally before the big game, tlie class 
pre.sident will discover new confidence and poise in presiding 
over his class, the leader of the girls’ athletic association 
can put into practice the principles of public speaking, the 
club member will find himself participating in the business 
of the group and appearing on their programs — yes, the 
history, the algebra, the chemistry, the agriculture student 
will find that the public speaking class has given him new 
and valuable tools to use in the class recitation period. 
Hundreds of high school boys and girls just like you have 
proved that the ability to speak well is something they will 
appreciate every day of every school year. 
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EASE IN SPEECH 
Adventwes lAe Ahead 

Since hundreds of pupils have pursued this course in public 
speaking successfully, you know that you, too, may antici¬ 
pate the adventures ahead with high hopes. The thrills 
of exploration in a new field will be yours. There will be 
work, to be surej but you would not have it otherwise. 
There will also be less strenuous hours as your classmates 
entertain you with tales of their hobbies and experiences; 
and there will he enjoyable adventures into interesting mag¬ 
azines and books whiA you never knew existed. 

Be Orat^ulfor Fears 

In the back of your mind, ever since you decided to take 
public speaking this year, has been the dread of what you 
will do when standing before an audience, the fear of that 
first talk before the class. If you have not experienced this 
feeling, you are one of a thousand — and there is probably 
no occasion for congratulations if you are that one! Ex¬ 
perience has proved that the pupil who is too sure of him¬ 
self is often handicapped by self-pride and overconfidence, 
which will make it difiScult for him to establish a friendly 
relationship with his audience, and which often prevent 
thorough preparation for his talk. So be grateful if you 
have fears! 

However, you do wish to be reasonably comfortable in 
front of an audience; and above all, you wish the audience 
to be comfortable while you are talking. How, then, can 
you overcome that excessive fear which sometimes leads to 
trembling hands and quaking knees? First, remember that 
hundreds of others have learned to enjoy talking with an 
audience; and what others have done, I can do. Then realize 
that thorough preparation is the best fear-remover available. 
If you know your history lesson thoroughly, there is no fear 
of the class period; you enjoy it. If you understand your 
physics experiments, you do not dread class discussion of 
your work. Contrast your feeling of satisfaction and case 
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when you entered the English room thoroughly prepared 
with that fearful, clock-watching period you endured when 
the lesson was sacrificed for a motion-picture show. Thor¬ 
ough preparation, according to the method discussed later, 
is the best insurance against fear. 

“Knowing How” Gives Confidence 

If without any training you were asked to pilot an air¬ 
plane, cut out a dress, or make specifications for a concrete 
bridge, you would approach the task with fear and trembling. 
Is it strange, then, that a person should be fearful of making 
a public speech when he has never been taught how? 

The chief source of that ease which makes giving a talk 
enjoyable is the knowledge that you know how to give one. 
In football and basketball, confidence and assurance are 
acquired unconsciously as you learn the rules of the game. 
What you are undertaking now is a course in which you 
learn how to throw the ball, how to catch a forward pass, 
how to tackle. To translate these into public spealcing 
terms, you will learn how to secure material for talks and 
how to plan speeches for most of the occasions you will 
face throughout life. You will learn new means of making 
your ideas forceful and devices for making talks interesting 
to the listeners. Obviously, then, as you acquire the princi¬ 
ples of speaking, many of your fears will naturally disap¬ 
pear. 

No one would claim that one well-prepared talk based 
only on a thorough knowledge of public speaking principles 
will make the speaker thoroughly at ease before the audience. 
Experience carries its share of the burden. The second talk 
is easier than the first, the third one is more enjoyable; and 
thus each successive talk gives confidence. If you can re¬ 
call when you learned to swim, to ride a bicycle, or to drive 
a car, you will appreciate the value of experience. When 
learning to drive an automobile, the first time you handled 
the wheel, tlie car swerved unduly, and the thought of a 
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U turn on a busy comer appalled you; but, as you drove 
again and again, the difficulties disappeared almost miracu¬ 
lously and soon driving was a pleasure. So it is with learn¬ 
ing to speak. We learn to speak by speaking or by putting 
into practice the principles of speaking. 

Pause and Smile 

A. few rules can be observed the first time you talk; and 
each successive talk thereafter should give evidence of the 
knowledge of some new bit of technique. Often this will 
be the correction of only one mistake for which adverse 
criticism was given in the previous speech. During the first 
series of appearances before the class set your mind on 
mastering a few fundamentals. A good beginning — and 
this is a fundamental — is to pause and smile as .soon ii.s you 
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reach your speaking position in front of the room or on the 
platform. The pause serves two purposes: it gives the 
speaker time to get his breath and to think of his first 
sentence so that he will make a good beginning; it also 
gives him time to secure the attention of the audience, for 
quiet is far more effective in gaining the attention of a group 
than noise. The smile — which is not a self-conscious grin 
but a pleasant way of saying good morning os how do 
you do to the audience — serves a triple purpose. It estab¬ 
lishes a friendly relationship with the audience by broad¬ 
casting the message, “I am glad to be here, and I want us 
to be friends.” It also says to the audience, “You may be 
comfortable and enjoy my talk, for you won’t need to worry 
about me.” And, finally, it gives the speaker added con¬ 
fidence and ease, pause and smile at the audience be¬ 
fore EVERY TALK. This is a good maxim for any speaker. 

Stand on Both Feet 

The standing position is another item to be considered 
immediately. Briefly, the beginning speaker should stand 
erect. The soldier at attention is not the ideal; but an 
erect, alert, easy position looks well to the audience and 
shows them the speaker means business. A slouchy ap¬ 
pearance with the weight on one foot indicates a lazy, in¬ 
different attitude. The spealcer’s manner should be so 
enthusiastic and his attitude so alert that they will say to 
the audience, “I am eager to tell you something that I 
know you want to hear.” Remember this suggestion in 
regard to standing position is for the beginner. The suc¬ 
cessful experienced speaker may stand almost as he pleases, 
but the amateur needs to be careful not to form bad habits. 

Loolc ai the Individuals in Your Audience 

If you really wish to persuade your friend to join the 
model aiiplane or chemistry club or to secure his vote for 
your candidate for student body president, you do not look 
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dovm at the floor, or up at the ceiling, or out of the window 
while you talk. You look him squarely in the eye. This 
directness is equally important between a speaker and his 
audience. When he looks directly into the faces of his 
listeners — when he has “eye contact” — each member of 
the audience feels that the speaker has something to say to 
him and that the speaker is in earnest. 

“Eye contact” is a fundamental principle of sijcaking. 
All speaking is communication; it is a give-and-take proc¬ 
ess. Just as there is communication between yourself and 
a friend when you ask, “Are you going tonight?” and he 
replies, “Yes,” so should there be communication between 
the speaker and his listeners. Their replies are inaudible; 
but, if the speaker talks to his audience, the responses arc 
just as certain as if they were said aloud—“I agree,” 
“That’s interesting,” “I had never heard that before,” 
“I’d like to take that trip sometime.” Later, the student 
will become very conscious of these replies. At pre.sent, 
however, his sole aim should be to establish “eye contact,” 

or TO TALK TO THE INDIVinUALS IN HIS AtTDIEKCB. 

Don’t Make the Audience Work 

It is too hard work to listen to a speaker who cannot be 
heard easily. Recall an occasion when you could not hciir 
readily what was being said. If it was something you wore 
eager to hear, you strained your ears while you said to your¬ 
self, “Why can’t people talk louder?”; and you left with a 
very disgruntled, dissatisfied feeling. If you did not think 
it was worth the effort, you did not tire yourself by work¬ 
ing to hear. You thought about what you would do that 
evening, the football game Saturday, or possibly chatted 
mth your neighbor. Why talk if the audience cannot hear? 
The speaker serves his own interests by making it easy for 
ms hsteners to hear him, because attention is very difficult 
to hold when ^ audience is weary from working to hoar, 
ihe speaker, if he has “eye contact” and is talking to hi.s 
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audience, will easily recognize the evidences of poor audi¬ 
bility and will increase the volume of his tone. 

Pronounce Wordu Distinctly 

The best way to make people hear and understand easily 
is to enunciate well. Enunciation is .simply pronouncing 
words distinctly. Recall the popular .student fashion of 
saying, “labatory,” “hislry,” and “gonna.” These words 
illu.strate the first con.sideration in learning to enunciate 
well: i*ito3sr(juNci3 all op the sylioABLes op the word. In 
our hurry, or perhaps because of carelessness, we forget that 
the word is “lab-or-a-tory,” or “his-to-ry,” or “going to." 
Of course, one will not be so precise in the pronouncing of 
all the .syllables that others will think of the method of 
pronunciation rather than the meaning. No student wishes 
to be obviously precise or affected, but there is a middle 
grouinl between this and the careless slighting of syllables 
or small words that is good enunciation. 

Giving the proper sound to the vowels will help also to in¬ 
sure proper enunciation. Contrast “get” with “ git,” " again ” 
with “agin,” and “of” with“uv.” In most instances the cor¬ 
rect .sound is known, .so that care is all that is needed to 
enunciate the words correctly. When the vowel sound is 
questioned, of cour.se, a student consults a recent standard 
dictionary. 

Now experiment with the word “gift.” From different 
distances say the word to a classmate and see how quickly 
the word is bluiTcd if it is not completed with a little extra 
effort on the “t.” It is easy to place the force on the first 
sound of the word rather than on the final consonant, 
which should be given as crisply as if it were being sent 
alone to the back of the room. You will discover that the 
larger the room or the larger the imaginary audience, the 
greater must be the einpha.sis on the consonant. Emphasize 
even to the point of exaggeration the consonants italicized 
in these woi'ds: selecf, relafe, repea/, and, send, ta/ce, baie, 
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rea® Final consonants and especially /, d,Jc, and p 
sleep, reap. , j jg |.q enunci- 

.pok- o- 

"'’'^^enunciation, then, requires care and effort; but the 
student will soon find that the effort pays. 

Oral Practice — The Most Important Rub 

These first principles of good public speaking - pausing 
and making contact with the audience, standing erect. e.s- 
tabUshing eye contact, speaking loud enough to be heard 
easily, and good enunciation — can become habits with 
you very quickly if you will follow one further suggestion: 
PEACTICB BACH TALK ORALLT BEFORE MVING IT TO THE 
CLASS. If there is any rule which should be placed lir.st in 
the mind of the beginning speaker, it is this one. There is 
no other device equal to oral practice for developing good 
habits of speech or for acquiring ease before an audience. 

Go into a room by yoursdf where no one will hear or 
confuse you. Stand as you will appear in front of the audi¬ 
ence. As you talk aloud, see them in your imagination. 
Note that we did not say to lie on your bed or .slump in 
an easy chair; neither did we say mumble to yourself. 
’ M'pTfP the scene in that room the speech situation, and say 
the prospective talk aloud three or four times. (As the 
first tnllfs will be only three or four minutes in length, 
this wiU not take long.) Change tlie wording each time 
you say the talk if you wish; that is often a good plan. 

HOWEVER, FIX THE IDEAS IN YOTJB MIND, KNOW HOW 
YOU WILL BEGIN AND BHD, KNOW THAT YOUR STANDING 
POSITION SUGGESTS ANIMATION AND LIFE AS YOU SPEAK 
TO THE IMAGINARY PEOPLE IN FRONT OP YOU. Then the 

talk tomorrow will be 'given so well that the class will be 
glad when it is your turn to appear before them again. 
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SUMMARY 

First Fundamentals 

1. Pause and smile. 

2. Stand erect. 

3. Talk to the individuals in the audience. 

4. Be heard easily. 

5. Pronounce words distinctly. 

6. Practice every talk orally before giving it publicly. 
Rules of Enunciation 

1. Take time to pronounce each syllable. 

2. Give the correct vowel sounds. 

3. Stress important consonants, especially the final ones. 


EXERCISES 

I. At the beginning of the class period let each person in the 
class write his name on a slip of paper. Collect the slips, 
and let each pupil draw the name of a classmate whom he 
will introduce informally to the class. Allow five minutes for 
informal conversation in which each will learn the hobby of 
the person he is to introduce, activities in which he is in¬ 
terested, what he hopes to do after he graduates, or any item 
of general interest about him. Allow no more than two 
minutes for each one to introduce his friend to his classmates. 

BSSENTrAIiS: 

1. Stand erect without support of desk or chair. 

2. Face the class. 

3. Say his name very distinctly, 

4. When you have finished, stop. 

Here is one introduction given by a high school junior 
when introducing a classmate; 

I wish to introduce to you Harry Wilson. [Harry rises, 
smiles at the class, and is seated.j Wilson is one of our 
"high and mighty” seniors this year. He transferred to this 
school from Los Angeles when he was a sophomore. Last 
year- he was a member of the Aviation Club and of the Honor 
Society. His hobby, he tells me, is making model airplanes. 
Last season, Wilson was a good second-string man in foot¬ 
ball; but this fall, if I’m not mistaken, he’ll be making him¬ 
self heard on the football field as well as in here. ' He is one of 
Coach Smith’s best prospects for quarterback on the varsity. 
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P„ttdp.te, phjMlW. ">’■ 

portunity. 

in. Tell the class f ^ 

SSppl^d t^/our mother wheir .dm wa.s young, or find 

a rtoty ii the joke •e*o» '>* * ”>“8»“e' 

the ^.ecdote oe^y. at leaet tw».. Be 

back to your seat. 

Check yourself on: 

a. Standing position 

b. Looking at all of the audience 

c. Being he^d easily 

d. Enunciating well 


1 . 


a. 


IV. Pronounce aloud the words listed below, 
carefully. 


for 

and 

was 

of 

just 

and then 


doing 
going to 
coming 
get 
on 

further 


Enunciate them 

accept 

again 

because 

history 

government 

library 


V. Select not more than eight lines from your history, chcmi.stry, 
physics, literature, or any other book of prose. Folhnv the 
suggestions noted below as you prepare the .selection for 
reading aloud to the class. 

ebbbntialb: 

1. Understand content. 

2. Be sure of the pronunciation of all words. 

8. Watch enunciation. 

4. Hold the book so that you can look at the audience fre¬ 
quently. 

6. Above everything else, strive to convey the thought to the 
audience; 
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S uppose you are going on a trip by train. When you 
step to the window at the station to ask for a ticket, 
the agent will ask where you wish to go. Suppose you 
answer hesitatingly, “I don’t kn ow where I am going — some¬ 
where up north.” Your ridiculous position is apparent at 
once. You must know your destination before you start 
the journey. 

Of course, you may go fifty miles in one direction, then a 
hundred in another and ultimately arrive in Seattle, New 
York, Chicago, or Los Angeles. However, if you wish to 
reach a particular destination in the least possible time and 
with a minimum of expense, there must be no indefiniteness 
about where you wish to go. it is just as important to 

KNOW TUB DESIRED DESTINATION IN A PUBLIC SPEECH BEFORE 
THE TALK BEGINS AS IT IS TO KNOW ONB’s DESTINATION WHEN 
PURCHASING A RAILROAD TICKET. 

Usually, the average speaJcer is as indefinite about the 
ultimate goal of his speech as is the one who responds 
“Up north” when asked to what city he wishes a railroad 
ticket. If a fellow student is asked what he expects to do 
in his talk before the English or social science class today, 
he will probably reply, “I’ll tell them about voting,” “My 
subject is Robert Louis Stevenson,” “I’m talking about air¬ 
plane motors.” In each case the student is just going “up 
north” or “down south.” 

Let us consider further the necessity for a definite destina- 
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Uon in n speecli. We shell look et it first from the hearer’s 
viewpoint. The lime of the andience is hmitedl there are 
other speakers to be heard; other things to be done -- tune 
is valuable. They will soon lose patience with one who 
starts one direction, then another; who repeats unu ^ives 
evidence that he is not certain of either what he wish«*K to 
accomplish or whether he has said all^ he should say. I o 
state it plainly, the audience loses patience with a speaker 
who wastes its time as well as his own. The niethods of 
modern efficiency experts in business when applied to public 
speaking demand that the speaker say what he has to say 
and stop, he must accomplish his purpose in the most 

EFFICIENT MANNER POSSIBLE AND IN THE LEAST POSSIBLE 
TIME. To do this, it is obvious that he must know his “ des¬ 
tination” before he begins. Every talk needs an aim which 
is so carefully thought out and so definitely stated that 
the speaker will not impose upon the audience by retrac¬ 


ing his steps or by detours. 

Erom the speaker’s viewpoint, he needs to determine lii.s 
aim so that he may know what to say and what to omit. 
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It is the guidepost by which he chooses material. Every¬ 
thing about the subject cannot be told in the allotted five 
or fifteen minutes; and so the criterion becomes, “Will this 
help me accomplish my aim?” Obviously, if this policy is 
strictly adhered to, there should be no haziness either in the 
mind of the speaker or in the minds of his listeners as to 
why he is talking. Members of the audience will leave with 
a definite idea of the purpose of the speech. 

Determining the Destination 

In learning how to determine one’s destination in an oral 
talk, a speaker must remember that one speech subject may 
have many possible aims. In discussing in his civics class 
the topic, “Voting,” a student may be explaining the origin 
of the Australian ballot system. Again, he may attempt to 
convince his fellow students that an insufficient number of 
American citizens vote, or he may be seeking to secure a 
larger vote in the next student body election. In determin¬ 
ing a definite aim for a speech on Alaska before the school 
Travel Club, there are just as many possible “destinations.” 
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Perhaps the speaker wishes to relate the history of Alaska, 
to impress his hearers with the vast resources f.f that 
country or with the varied attractions for the traveler; 
he may explain the nature of the topography of the country, 
or he may wish to convince his audience that the system of 
government control over the territory is retarding Alaska's 
progress, the pibst problem of the speakeu, then, is 
TO decide what his aim will be. 

Five Aims of Speeches 

All public speeches may be classified according to their 
aims: to inform, to convince, to gain action, to impress, 
and to mitertain. This is no new type of speech classifica¬ 
tion. Modem public speaking teachers have adopted it from 
the ancient Greek teachers of rhetoric and oratory, to whom 
we are indebted for many of our accepted jirinciples of 
public address. The five types are sometimes sulxUvifled 
mto seven or more classes; but whatever the number of 
principles or grouping, the aims are essentially the samt*. 

Speeches to inform are extremely common. The student 
«»Y p1n.in.s the chemistry experiment he has just completed or 
informs his fellow classmates of a proposed air route to 
Latin America. The teacher explains the geometry protihun 
or the meaning of sabotage. The businessman informs his 
dub of the mechanism of the adding machine or other 
labor-saving devices in his office; or the returned traveler 
gives information concerning business conditions iu b'rantas 
Everywhere one turns someone is giving information to an¬ 
other. Any talk the purpose of which is to give informa¬ 
tion or instruction may be classed under this type. 

In speeches to convince, the speaker seeks to gain belief in 
the truth of a statement. He goes further than mere expla¬ 
nation; his aim is to secure acceptance of certain ideas. 
Was the best candidate elected yesterday? Were Byrd’.s 
expeditions justified by their contributions to scientific 
knowledge? Can the weather be foretold with any degree 
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of accuracy? Do the people of the United States demand 
too much of their presidents? Will television revolutionize 
the motion-picture industry? In discussing any of these, 
the speaker will attempt to convince his hearers of the truth 
of his own beliefs on the subject. 

It will be easily seen that speeches to convince often build 
upon those which inform. If the debater wishes to convince 
his audience that the laissez-faire theory has proved its value, 
he must explain what this theory is. In discussing whether 
the scientific achievements of the Byrd expeditions justified 
the undertakings, an explanation of the scientific achieve¬ 
ments is necessary. The terms used in a speech for belief 
need not necessarily be unfamiliar to require the use of the 
principles of information. Often arguments or efforts to 
convince are fruitless because of vagueness in the use of 
terms. The words “success,” “democracy,” “justifiable,” 
mean different things to different people. Thus, here again 
when seeking to convince, material for information is part 
of the groundwoi’k on which the arguments are built. 

Likewise, speeches designed io gain action are built upon 
information and conviction. There are three steps necessary 
in securing action from an individual: he must understand 
what he is being asked to do; he must be convinced that it is 
wise for him to act in this manner; and then he must be 
impelled to act. Important as are the first two steps, it is 
because of insufficient emphasis on the third, the impelling 
to-action, that many speeches of this type do not result in 
the desired action. 

Speeches to gain action, whether formal or informal, are 
universal in their use. Action is desired when seeking to 
borrow a pencil, to secure subscriptions to the school paper 
or to sell student body membership cards, to persuade a 
friend to accompany one to a show, to secure the family car 
for the evening, to sell anything from a spool of thread to 
an automobile, to secure contributions for the Red Cross, 
to get votes for a candidate, to pass a bill in the state 
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legislature. Daily, and often many times a day, everyone 
is seeking to secure action from another. No other type of 
speech is used more commonly than this; and, as .shall 
see later, no other type of speech can be so definitely clus.si- 
fied as a success or failure, because all can see whether the 
desired action is secured. 

On Lincoln’s birthday a local lawyer or mini.ster may he 
invited to address the school assembly. He will probably 
impress upon the students the humility, the ambition.s, or 
the achievements of the martyred president. Again, a stu¬ 
dent, in discussing a recent trip to Yosemite. Valley, may 
emphasize the grandeur of the waterfalls; or another who 
has eicperienced a storm when in a rowboat on a lake may 
make his hearers appreciate the helplessness which he felt 
on that occasion. In each instance, the speaker is trying to 
convey what he feels; he is trying to impress hi.s audience 
with certain strong sensations or deeply rooted impressions 
of his own. Such speeches are classified under the aim to 
impress. 

Perhaps the nature of speeches to impress may be made 
more vivid hy contrasting them with speeches to inform. 
In the latter, the speaker is concerned with the minds of 
his hearers; when seeking impressiveness, he is dealing with 
feelings. One who is giving only information after vi.siting 
Niagara Falls will state that it is approximately 170 feet 
high and the precipice has a total width of 5,300 feet; but 
one who wishes to impress his hearers with the awe. which 
he felt while observing the Falls will speak of their grandeur, 
the seething waters, the roar, their tremendous force and 
power, or the insignificance of a man as compared with the 
mighty Niagara. 

Let us come closer home and illustrate the difference, be¬ 
tween speeches to inform and to impress with still another 
example. Think of a definite room — your public speaking 
classroom, your school auditorium, or your living room at 
home. If only information is your goal when discussing 
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the room, you will give its width and height, the number 
and arrangement of the chairs, the tables, or any other 
furniture which may be in the room. However, in a talk 
to impress, one might seek to convey the feeling of restful¬ 
ness, gloom, or cheerfulness which pervades the room. In 
this case, one would choose such details as the colors, light¬ 
ing, decorative effects; and one would use comparisons which 
could be expected to arouse in the hearers the same feelings 
the speaker experienced. We may conclude, then, that in 
speeches to impress one seeks to convey feelings — to im¬ 
press witli ideas rather than to explain, to argue, or to secure 
any definite action. 

The fifth type of speech is classified as to entertain. Here 
the speaker has no purpose but to amuse and entertain his 
hearers. It may be the “high lights” of a trip, a whimsical 
account of a period in study hall, a discussion of the idio- 
ayncra.sies of people’s modes of walking, the usefulness of 
slang, the experience of scientists in reconstructing extinct 
species of animals, or even the various methods students 
use in preparing for examinations. Whatever the subject, 
when the speaker’s aim is solely to entertain, the talk comes 
under this classification. 

It must be remembered, however, that all talks should 
be interesting or entertaining. As will be explained later, 
there are special devices for making all speeches entertain¬ 
ing; but these should not be confused with talks whose 
sole aim is to entertain. Speeches are classified according 
to their ultimate aims, and the fact that an entertaining 
incident is told when seeking action does not change the 
classification of the speech. Only when the sole aim is to 
entertain is the speech classified as one for entertainment. 
On many occasions, such as at banquets and club programs, 
this type of speech is used. However, it is true that in 
American life probably far fewer speeches seeking only to 
entertain are used than of the other types. We have become 
so practical-minded that we expect more of our public 
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speakers than simply entertainment; and most speakers 
fil an opportunity is lost if they do not seek some useful 
purpose such as to inform, to convince, to impress, or to 

gain action. 


Definite Purpose Essential 

In preparing for a talk, merely to classify the .speech as 
one to inform, to convince, to gain action, to impress, or to 
entertain is not enough. There should be a delinitc purpose 
which limits the subject. This is necessary so that tlie 
speaker may know specifically what he de.sii‘e.s to uccoiiiplish 
and so that the subject may be sufficiently limited in scope 
to be covered in the time dlowed. After deciding that the 
aim of a talk on football is to be information, the student 
wiU plan to explain the new rules adopted this year or make 
clear the formations used by the school team. Wlu'U con¬ 
viction is the desired aim in discussing the city zoning 
system, then the purpose may be to persuade the class 
that a new zoning system is needed. f)r, again, if the 
pupil wishes to secure action when discussing schm)l at¬ 
tendance problems, he must first determine definitely in his 
own mind just what that action should be. To decrease the 
number of tardinesses or of absences may be his puriiose. 

IN BVEBT INBTANCB, THB SPEECH IS GOVEUNED llY TllUKK 
PACTOES: THB SPEAKEE, THE AUDIENCE, AND THE MOHJECT. 
The speaker’s relationship to the subject is of first impor¬ 
tance. A pupil may desire to inform his fellow classmates of 
the geographical position of Manchukuo, but u traveler who 
has just returned from the Orient, in speaking to the .same 
audience, may choose to impress the class with the unrest In? 
found in the country. Similarly, a pupil may seek to gain 
action from a student assembly when discussing the .sidiject 
of student body membership; but if he were using the .same 
topic when addressing the local Rotary or Kiwaiiis club, 
with information as his aim, he might simply explain the 
organization of the high school student body. It is obviou.s. 
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then, that the speaker’s relationship to the subject and to the 
audience actually determines his aim and the specific phase 
of the topic to be discussed. 

One student illustrated aims and purposes of speeches in 
this manner: 


Aim 

Subject 

Audience 

Purpose 

To inform 

Gold mining 

Chemistry 

club 

To explain the 
process of hy¬ 
draulic mining 

To convince 

Football 

Public speak¬ 
ing class 

To convince that 
night football 
games are to be 
preferred to day 
games 

To gain action 

The School 
Yearbook 

Student 

executive 

council 

To convince the 
council that the 
cost of the year¬ 
book should be 
included in the 
price of the stu¬ 
dent body ticket 

To impress 

Shakespeare 

English class 

To impress with 
the magnitude 
of Shakespeare’s 
achievements 

To entertain 

Greetings 

School club 

To entertain with 
the various modes 
of greeting used 
by high school 
students 


The Test of a Successful Speech 
Thus far, we have considered only the necessity for having 
a definite goal in a speech. The absolute necessity for the 
beginner to realize this and to follow the practice of stating 
definitely on paper his purpose before planning the speech 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. It is the first step toward 
a successful speech. 




Obviously, it is not the only requirement for an effective 
talk. Although there are many principles of speaking yet to 
be learned, let us decide on our goal so that there may be 
greater certainty of success because we know our desired 
destination. Consider this test of a good speech as the goal 
of a public speaking student: 

A STJCCBSBFOL SPEECH IS ONE WHICH ACCOMPLISHES ITS 
PUEPOSE IN A MANNER PLEASING TO THE AUDIENCE. 

How to accomplish one’s purpose and just what pleases 
an audiraice will be the two major problems confronting the 
pupil throughout the entire course. 
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SUMMARY 

Aims of Speeches 

1. To inform 

2. To convince 

3. To gain action 

4. To impress 

5. To entertain 

Essential Principles 

1. To determine the aim and state a definite purpose for each 
talk before planning it. 

2. To accept as the goal in all speeches: the realization of the 
purpose in a manner pleasing to the audience. 


EXERCISES 

I. Write an exercise illustrating the five aims of speeches. Use 
the form found on page 21 which includes the statement of 
the subject, audience, and pu^ose for each of the five aims. 
Give two examples for each aim. 

II. Choose five or six words to pronounce to the class from the 
platform in the school auditorium. First review the rules of 
enunciation. 


Suggested words: 


interrupt 

probably 

interpret 

unnecessary 

recognize 

important 

disintegrate 

introduce 

sentence 

celebrating 

rapidly 

battery 

exploratory 

statistics 

armaments 

getting 

history 

irrelevant 

particularly 

solidify 

governor 

gladly 

anticipate 

eventually 

competent 

because 

sophomore 

accessories 

judgment 

difference 


III. Select eight to ten lines from any book to read to the class, 
as was done last week. Recall the criticism of your previous 
reading by the teacher and the class and strive to improve 
in those respects. 

BEMEiMmsn; 

1. Read to the audience. 

2. Convey the thought to the class. 

8. Pronounce every word distinctly. Especially watch 
and’s, ing words, and final t’s and d’a. 
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Aims op Speeches 


Aim 

To infonn 

Subject 

Library 

Audience 

Public speaking 
class 

Purpose 

To explain the 
arrangement of 
Ixioks in the 
school lilirary 

To convince 

N.II.A. 

Public speaking 
class 

T<» conviuee that 
theN.Il.A.helpeiL 
to solve our na¬ 
tion’s problems 

To gain action 

Dance 

Student assembly,' 

To get the stu¬ 
dents to buy 
tickets for school 
dances 

To impress 

Our High 
School 

Businessmen’s / 
club 

To impress uudi" 
ence with rapid 
growth of our 
high school 

To entertain 

“Being a 
Fresh¬ 
man” 

Girls’ League/ 

To entertain with 
adventures of 

entering fresh¬ 
men in former 




years 

— Barbara Huyiwr 


Aims of Speeches 


Aim 

Subject 

Audience 

Purpose 

To inform 

Music 

Glee Club ^ 

To explain trans¬ 
posing from one 
key to another 
key 

To convince 

Music 

Music funda- \ 
mentals class f 

To convince that 
sharijs are more 
simple to play 
than flats 
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To gain action Red Cross Student body To urge students 

to donate to Red 
Cross Christmas 
drive 

To impress Gold Chemistry class To impress with 

the futile at¬ 
tempts to make 
gold 

To entertain with 
unusual experi¬ 
ences on Fair 
grounds 


To entertain World’s Travel club 
Fair 



Planning the Speech 


T he chief purpose in making an outline plan of a sptax'h 
before the talk is given is a selfish one. 'riie speaker 
is serving his own interests. A definite plan is an in¬ 
surance policy against that worry and ncrvousiusss which 
Ttifllfft the life of the unprepared speaker such a nightman?. 
When the outline is finished, the speaker know.s the succ<?ssion 
of ideas he will give; and there is a remarkiiljle feeling of 
security when the questions “What shall 1 say?*’ and “In 
what order shall I say it?” are definitely answt?red. 

The outline insurance policy also covers an even more im¬ 
portant item; it assures the speaker that he has cliu.sen 
and arranged to the best of his ability the material that will 
help him realize his pui'pose. Wlien the football enthu.siu.st 
is making the plan of the talk by which he hopes to get his 
classmates to attend the game on Saturday, he not only 
decides what definite details he will give about the rela¬ 
tive merits of the players on the two team.s, their retcords, 
and their types of play; but he also knows ju.st which item 
he will tell first and which second. His completed plan 
will show that he has placed a detail of special iutcre.st at 
the first to arouse their attention and that he has included 
a sufficient number of arguments to appeal to all types of 
pupils in his audience. He knows, too, that he has not 
forgotten any of the details they will want to know about 
the football game: the place of the contest, the price of 
the tickets, and the time of the kickoff. In other words, 
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he has completed a plan with which there is some hope of 
realizing his purpose of securing a good attendance at the 
game. After all, why should anyone take time to listen to 
him talk if he does not have a definite purpose to achieve, 
and if he has not been conscientious about taking all reason¬ 
able steps necessary to accomplish that purpose? 



Ovdining Saves Time 

You will recall the test of an effective speech as one not 
only in which the speaker accomplishes his purpose but one 
which is delivered in a manner pleasing to the audience. 
Most people will agree that one of the best ways to please 
an audience is to be brief. The speaker who says what he 
has to say without loss of time due to indecision and ram¬ 
bling, and who stops when he is through, is the one people 
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will want to hfiar again. The outline in.surunce policy 
guarantees conservation of time and brevity in .speaking. 
The speaker not only pleases his li-steners by hi.s concise 
presentation of his ideas, but he also has the ii.s.suram;e that 
by satisfying them he is supporting his Own cause. 'I’hc old 
saying that there are no souls saved after the first half-hour 
suggests a principle that the high .school sfa-akcr will do 
well to follow; and the first step in this direction i.s a rtira- 
fully outlined talk. 

Perhaps some of you are saying that yoii know good 
speakers who do not outline their spcc(?hc.s. 'I’liis may lie 
true, but it must be remembered that the experienced 
speaker can sometimes outline in his miiul what most tif ii.s 
must write on paper. Also, he may have. (li.scii,ssed the topic 
or faced the same situation so many time.s that he has un¬ 
consciously developed a plan or outline. The experiencctl 
speaker is also sometimes inclined to conceal iu.st how much 
preparation he has made for the talk. Excpi)tionK though 
there may be to the rule that all .spccchc.s .shouhl first b(‘ 
carefully outlined, the fact remains that more than the* 
ninety-nine out of one hundred beginners cannot learn how 
to manufacture good speeches without ii.sing thi.s method. 

The outjine of the talk is the architect’ > plan tif the 
building, the dressmaker’s pattern for the dre.s.s, the teacher's 
course of study for the semester’s work, the “dummy” for 
the school paper, the cook’s recipe for the cake, the engineer’s 
drawing of the bridge. Each faces the .same problem h.s the 
speaker. He has a definite aim in mind, and lie must ac¬ 
complish the desired result by the most efficient methods. 
It is also of vital importance that he be assured, before he 
begins, of the success of the project. Therefore, before he 
starts the construction of the bridge or the cutting out of the 
dress, each visualizes the completed product with all detail.s 
properly chosen and placed in the best relationship to each 
other. This is exactly what the successful .speaker cloe.s in 
making the outline. 
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Haw to Make an Outline 

Picture the outline as the bridge across a river, with 
two approaches. The first approach is the Introduction in 
which the speaker gains the attention of the audience, the 
main structure of the bridge is the discussion or body which 
includes the essential material necessary to realize the aim, 
and the other approach is the conclusion. 

A certain balance or proportion must be maintained in 
an outline as well as in a bridge. As in normal situations 
the main span of the bridge is the essential part, so is the 
body the essential part of the speech. Here is where the 
chief points are discussed, and the subject is developed so 
as to achieve the purpose. Just as the approaches are the 
means of reaching the bridge and descending from it, so one 
may say the introduction and conclusion are simply devices 
for beginning and ending a speech gracefully. The speaker 
wishes to reach the discussion of the central idea of his talk 
as soon as possible. Consequently, the introduction will 
be just as short as is possible to gain the attention of the 
audience by bridging the gap between the speaker and his 
subject; while the conclusion will be just as concise as the 
realization of the purpose and the rounding out of the speech 
will permit. The next chapter will discuss in detail just 
what should be included in the introduction and the conclu¬ 
sion. 

The beginner, as well as many experienced speakers, will 
find it helpful to follow a definite procedure in making the 
outline. rir.st, make a list in topic form of all the items 
you will want to include in the talk. Concentrate on making 
the list complete rather than attempting to arrange the 
items in any systematic order. (When you have become 
more experienced you can do much of the arranging as you 
make the list.) There may be from six to fifteen or more 
items in the list for a three- or four-minute talk. 

Suppose you wish to explain to your classmates the con¬ 
struction of the primitive rabbit traps used by some Alaskans 
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who have smaU fox farms. The list of details may look 

something like this: 


1. Use of rabbits 
g. Location of fox farm 

3. Source of information 

4. Noose 

5. Rabbit paths 

6. Undergrowth in woods 

7. Usual catch 

8. Visits of farmer 


9. Economy of trap 

10. Cruelty of method 

11. Necessity for food 

12. Dutie.s on fox fur.s 

13. Crufle liou.sinjg of foxes 

14. Primitive: life 

15. Life of ftJX farmer 

16. Habits of rabbits 


The next step in constructing the outline is to group the 
details. Decide which deal with the same phase of the 
topic, which are major ideas that should be developed 
further, and which should be omitted entirely bt:cmise they 
have no direct bearing on the purpose. A grouping of the 
details listed above, and others which may be added biter, 
may be: 


Source of information 
Alaskan visitor 
Fox farm at Sitka 
Food of foxes 
Prepared food 
Green food 
Rabbits 

Habits of rabbits 
Woods with undergrowth 
Paths 

Never back up 
Construction of trap 
Use of saplings 
Pliable twigs 
Opposite sides of path 
lying together 
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Noose 
Light wire 
Rabbit’s height 
Economy of method 
Usual catch 
Duties on furs 

This grouping contains some details not in the first list, 
and some were omitted because they did not seem to help 
the purpose. Now we must decide the order of the large 
divisions and which material will be used in the introduc¬ 
tion, because it must connect the speaker and his subject 
with the audience. We must also determine what will be 
used in the conclusion to round out the speech. As the 
material is further rearranged, still more details may be 
added. This is one possible arrangement: 

I. Introduction 

A. Source of information 
1. Alaskan visitor 

3. Fox farm at Sitka 

B. Food of foxes 

1. Prepared 

2. Green food 

3. Rabbits 
II. Discussion 

A. Habits of rabbits 

1. Woods and undergrowth 

2. Definite paths 

a. Narrow 

b. Curved 

^ 3. Never back up 

B. Construction of rabbit trap 
1. Use of saplings or weeds 

a. Choosing location 

(1) Pliable specimens 

(2) Opposite sides of path 

b. Tying together 
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8. Suspension of noose 

a. Light wire 

b. Rabbit’s height 

c. Catching head 
III. Conclusion — Cheap food 

A, Cost of raising rabbits 

B. High duties on funs 

This completed outline may not be entirely clear to others, 
but the one who makes it know.s what he iileaii.s li.\- nieh 
topic, and that fulfills the purpose of the outline: tt) make a 
definite plan for the speaker. He knows just exactly how, 
through the topics listed in the introduction, he will gain tlie 
attention of his hearers and will reach I lie main discussion 
of his purpose. Here he will dwell further on eacdi detail, 
particularly in Section B where the trap i.s di.seussc'd. If a 
blackboard is available, as he de.scribt?.s the process he can 
draw a diagram to show how the two twigs or weeds are 
bent across each other and tied together; this drawing will 
further assure him that his purpo.se of expliiining the* t'on- 
struction of the trap is being realixed. 

Lettering the Outline 

Note the lettering used in the outline. This i.s known ns 
the I-A system. Figures alternate with letter.s throughout. 


I. 

A. 

1 . 

a. 

( 1 ) 

(a) 

There are many other systems, to be .sure, but thi.s meets 
the requirements for a speech outline by being easy to re¬ 
member and logical. In the outline all capital letters 
A, B, C, etc;. used under I are part.s of Topic I as; 
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I. High school departments 

A. Social Science 

B. English 

C. Household Arts 

D. Commerce 

E. Mathematics, etc. 

Then if subdivisions are placed under one of these, they in 
turn are parts of the larger topic as: 

A. Social Science 

1. American History 

2. World History 

3. Civics 

ALL MINOR DIVISIONS ARE PARTS OP THE LARGER TOPIC UNDER 
WHICH THEY ARE PLACED. If this one fundamental rule is 
carefully observed, many pitfalls will be avoided. 

Fundamental Rules of Outlining 
Most speech outlines will contain from two to four large 
divisions in the discussion or body. A three- or four-minute 
speech will rarely have more than three divisions and usually 
only two. These divisions correspond to the main points 
of the .speech which the speaker wishes his audience to re¬ 
member. In the first place, an audience can easily remember 
two or three central ideas; but they cannot remember seven 
or eight. In addition to the laws of memory, another cause 
for the failure to remember more is that if the speaker 
attempts to discuss more than two or three ideas, he will 
not have time to emphasize them sufficiently to make any 
lasting impression on his hearers. Two or three angles of 
the subject clearly discussed will accomplish more than brief 
mention of five or six. 

Note also how brief and concise are the statements of 
each topic; this is in the interests of efficiency — that no 
more time be used in making outlines than is absolutely 
necessary. However, each topic should represent a clearly 
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defined idea in the mind of the speaker. topics cunld 

be written in sentences — and this i.s one ncceptctl mode of 
outlining —but sentences arc unnecessary for the high 
school student to remember the thought he has in mind; 
and obviously the use of sentences rerpu'rcs more tiiin^ than 
topics. An outline could first he made in sentence form and 
then condensed into topics, but it i.s not msnvs.Hary if the 
speaker is very careful to make euc-h topi(' represent a 
definite idea. The speech outline i.s tle.signed as a t<Kil for 
the speaker himself. 

One further rule in making outliiic'.s needs to he junpha- 
sized. IN A detailed outline every lauok nivisu)N must 
HAVE BUBDivisiOKS. The large divi.sion.s — A, Ih Cl — of 
the discussion are the chief points of the talk; therefore, 
it is reasonable to demand that the .speaker know wliut he 
wishes to say about each point and that he definitely arrange 
all of the material. If one large division in Hie body bus 
no subdivisions while the others have several, one of two 
things is true — either the topic should not he made one of 
the chief points of the talk or it has not bei*n devtdoped. 

Let us emphasize again that a carefully planned outline 
is the best insurance policy for the .speaker. It in,sure.s him 
against a rambling, iminteresting talk which doe.s nut ac¬ 
complish any purpose except to tire tlie audience,; and it 
gives him a feeling of confidence and a-ssuraiua*, the he.st 
known antidote for nervousness. 


SUMMARY 
Procedure in Making Outlines 

1. State the purpose of the talk. 

2. List all items. ^ 

3. Group the items. 

4. Arrange the groups in logical order. 

6. Plan introduction and conclusion, 

6. Add details. 

7. Check on completeness and proportion. 
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Rules of Outlining 

1. Make skeleton outline first; then fill in details. 

2. All subdivisions must be parts of the whole, which is the 
large division. 

3. Use concise topics throughout. 

4. All large divisions of the discussion should bear a definite 
relationship to the purpose. 

6. Use capital letters only for the first word in each topic. 

6. Alternate figures and letters os: I, A, 1, a, (1), (a). 

Special Cautions 

1. The outline should be well balanced. Neither the intro¬ 
duction nor the conclusion should overshadow the discussion, 
which is the essential part of the talk. . 

2. Avoid too many large divisions in the discussion; usually 
two or three are sufficient. 

3. Each major division of the discussion (A, B, C) must have 
subdivisions. 


EXERCISES 

I. Outline a three-minute talk on one of the purposes given 

below or a similar one. 

1. To inform a friend of the shopwork offered for boys in 
this high school. 

2. To inform a businessmen’s club of the plan of the student 
bod^ organization. 

3. To inform the class of the signals used by the officials in 
a football game. 

4. To inform the class of the student activity award system 
used in another school. 

5. To inform the class how to construct a model airplane. 

6. To inform the class of the course of the rivers in your 
vicinity. 

7. To inform a friend in a distant city of the plan of the 
school campus. 

8. To inform the class of the fundamental principles of 
fiower arrangement. 

II. Outline one of the speeches in the appendix. 

III. Study in a grammar book the agreement of pronouns with 

the antecedent as; 

each — his 
one — his 

Be prepared to explain to the class common e^rrors in the 

use of pronouns. , 
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ease in speech 

In vour public speaking notebcx.k -sUrl a list ..f your own 
Smmon grtnmatical errors and the words whu-h you habitu¬ 
ally do not enunciate well. 


STUDENT EXAMPLES 

Window Dihpua.Ii'h 

Purpose; To inform Hie close of the fundamcoial principles of 
mndow displays of merdiandise. 

I, Introduction 

A. Easter display , , . , 

1. Rainbow-colored chick.s 

2. Natural background 

B. I^ndamental principle.s 
1. Window dres.slng 

8. Comparisons 

a. Football 

b. Cake baking 

II. Discussion 

A. Choice of articles 

1. Central idea 

a. Originality 

b. Fishing season 

c. Cold wave 

2. Quality 
Number 

a. Few 

b. Harmonize 

B. Arrangement 

1. Center of attention 

a. Focal point 

b, Subordinate intereslH 

2. Background 

a. Complementary to disjiluy 

b. Inconspicuous 

3. Announcement.s 

a. Attractive 

b. Instantly intelligible 

4. Variety and balance 

a. Fainting of landscape 

b. Restful 

C. Color 

1. Pleasing to eye 

a. Color chart 

b. Artistic 
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2. Attract 

a. Eright and neutral 

b. Repetition 

3. Example — Furniture store 

a. Pun room 

b. Dining room 

III. Conclusion — Test of effectiveness 

A. Number of visitors 

B. Purchases 

— Florine Harding 


Lottehies 

Purpose: To inform the class of the prevalence of lotteries. 

I. Introduction — lure of lotteries 

A. Bank night lottery 

B. School cranberry guessing contest 
II. Discussion 

A. Lotteries in U. S. 

1. First Continental Congress 

2. 1612, Virginian Co. 

3. Harvard University 

4. Capital at Washington 

6. Grand Extraordinary Louisiana Lottery 

B. Famous lotteries 

1. Irish Sweepstakes 

a. Dublin 

b. Government 

2. Calcutta 

a. Derby 

b. Richest lottery 

3. Christmas Gordo 

a. Spain ' 

b. Government 

C. Foreign lotteries 

1. England 

a. 1569 

b. Queen Elizabeth 

2. France 

a. 1861 

b. King 

3. China and Nanking 

a. State — 2 months 

b. $600,000 





Speeches to Inform 


I N THE field of public speaking, speeches to give infor¬ 
mation are as important as the foundation of a house. 
All types of speeches are built upon them. Successful 
speeches to convince, to gain action, to impress, or to enter¬ 
tain show that the speaker knows how to inform, to make 
a point clear. Consequently, the first original talks for the 
beginner will be to explain or to inform. 

With this aim of giving information, the speaker seeks 
only to increase the knowledge of his audience. He does 
not wish to argue with them, to persuade them to do some¬ 
thing, or to impress upon their minds his own feelings; his 
one desire is to mcrease their store of knowledge by sharing 
with them facts he has gained through experience, observa¬ 
tion, or reading. Obviously, it will be easier to give others 
information about a subject with which he is thoroughly 
familiar through experience than about one he knows by 
hearsay. He will have more confidence in telling about 
a game he has played or the plan of a building he has seen 
than in attempting to explain the process of cutting diamonds 
or constructing a battleship, if he must depend on reading 
for the information. To be sure, reading and interviews 
are valuable sources of material, but it requires time and 
research to become familiar with a new subject. That will 
be done later, but at first we shall concentrate on how to 
tell effectively what we already know. 
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Choosing a Topic 

In choosing the topic for u sricrtTh to the <-luss nr to any 
group, think over what you know that tiiey do not know 
and consider what their interests are. Po.ssil ily t In• Iu-st plan 
to follow is first to review your own .spec^iat interests and the 
information you have learned in pursuit of those intere.sts. 
Have you collected stamp.s? visited Ji foreign eity? lived where 
you could observe the cu.stoms of the Indians? worked in a 
grocery store or a cannery? Have you made a .sjjeeial study of 
birds or flowers? visited an unusual inouutnin eidiin? learned 
how to dive? made a boat? planted piitatoe.s or visited ii big 
dairy? observed a cotton gin? made a model airplane? rlevel- 
oped kodak pictures? In short, what have ytnj done that 
most of your hearers, at least, have never exp(>rieiu;ed? 

The speaker’s interest in the .spe«K’h t<»pi(,“ is essential, 
but equally important is the interest of tin* mniieiK'e. For a 
class audience with the usual proptution of girls the met'hau- 
ism of an airplane motor would prohnhly he a i)o«ir ehoice; 
yet all might be interested in acquiring infc»rniution about 
the plan for the new school auditorium that is to he ere<;ted 
next year. High school boys will havi; no interest in the 
new method of cutting patterns ii girl has just learned in 
sewing dass, but one may expect to hold their attention 
when describing a new burglar-proof lock your neighbor has 
invented or even in explaining how u plant secures its food. 

Certainly, the topic should not be so well known to the 
audience that they become bored listening to what tliey 
already know. The average high school public speaking 
doss will not wish to hear information which they already 
know about the plan of their own school building, the 
organization of their own student governing body, how to 
play basketball, or the location of their own sttite oapitol. 
The wise pupil will search his mental stor»‘hou,se until he 
finds a topic with which he, himself, is familiar, which will 
be new to the audience, and one in Avhich they may reason¬ 
ably be expected to be interested. 
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The occasion for the talk must also be considered in mak¬ 
ing the choice of a subject. While in the public speaking 
classroom almost any type of topic may be appropriate be¬ 
cause of the varied individual interests represented in the 
group, the problem is quite different if tlie audience is a 
student club, a women’s organization, or a businessmen’s 
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luncheon. For the Pan-Anierican C!lult thv wmrhe of pro¬ 
posed air routes to Latin America will In* mure appropriate 
than the operation of the telephone exehim«e. Likewise, 
businessmen will be interested in A pujiil’s exidamition of 
the student body government of the high w‘h»Mtl, alHiough 
they would consider it presumptuous for a high school com¬ 
mercial student to attempt to inform them of the principle* 
of salesmanship, obviously, the ik-’cakiux. the hpkakeb, 

AND THE TOPIC MUST BE CONSIDEltED TCKIETHEIt. 

Stating the Purpose 

With a familiar and appropriate suhj«;t chosen, mid the 
Rim of information in mind, the .speaker is rcatly to state 
the purpose of his talk. Whether tlu* allotted .speech time 
is two, three, or thirty minutes, the suhjisit must la* limited 
to a specific phase. The succes.sful .speaker, as wc havi‘ .seen, 
accomplishes his purpose. He cannot cover tin* whuh* Held 
of lumbering in three minutes, hut he may explain tin? dif¬ 
ferent grades of shingles in that time. In a leii-minute talk 
the home economics student cannot hopi? to inform the 
audience how to furnish and decorate a house, hut .she may 
be able to explain the fundamental principli*s of balance 
and proportion in the arrangement of living room furniture. 
Again, the shop boy will find himself overwhelmed in trying 
to explain, in four minutes, how to overhaul a car; yet he 
can be successful in explaining how to griml u valve. In 
stating the purpose of his talk, it is evident that the .siicakcr 
will feel satisfied only when he has so narrowed the field to 
be covered that he can accomplish the one .specific tusk in 
the allotted time. It is better to incline toward ii very 
much restricted phase of the topic than to attempt to realize 
too broad a purpose. 

Methods to Inform 

I know how it is done, but I don’t know how to tell it.” 
Assuming that the speaker is correct in saying that he knows 
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the necessary facts, there is still a problem. He must know 
in what order and in what form to tell the facts so that 
the audience will understand them readily. The order of 
the details should follow a definite plan, such as time, 
location, importance, or known-to-imknown sequence. In 
explaining the development of kodak pictures, time order 
would be followed if the speaker begins with the introductory 
step in the process and follows through each succeeding 
step in the order in which it is performed. Location could 
be the basis for the arrangement of details in discussing the 
situation of our national paries. Similarly, importance could 
determine the order of details in an explanation of the 
principles of stage balance, and the known-to-unknown when 
informing the audience of television or of the penalties used 
in football. 

Among the many possible methods of explaining or giving 
information are comparison and contrast, examples, black¬ 
board diagrams and charts, the use of concrete objects, and 
of definitions. Note in the examples given of these methods 
how much interest is added, incidentally, while the speaker 
is using the devices for the purpose of malting clear his 
ideas. By saying that tlie leather is as thin as paper, that 
the factory is as high as the high school building, or that 
the man plodded along like an elephant, the comparisons 
make the thought clear instantly in an interesting manner. 
Using the mistletoe as an example of a parasite, or the inci¬ 
dent of a boy lending his pen to a friend when he himself 
needed it as an example of altruism, illustrates the value 
of this method in speeches to inform. A simple blackboard 
diagram of an airplane would assist in showing how the 
plane stays in the air; or a rough sketch of South America 
could be drawn on the blackboard in explaining the course 
of the Amazon River. 

Charts, likewise, are extremely valuable when they can 
be used appropriately. Rather than the recital of the 
necessary statistics to show the relative variations in popu- 
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lation and unemployment in this coiintry, graphs drawn 
on a blackboard or on cardboard — made large enough for 
the audience to see them easily — will tell the story clearly 
and quickly. Still another valuable device is the use of 
conerete objects. In explaining the various flies used in trout 
fishing, the actual objects are far superior to word descrip¬ 
tions; or in explaining how to make artificial flowers, dis¬ 
playing the materials serves the same purpose. The final 
method, definition, may be used in conjunction with other 
methods. The definition of the word “electron,” when used 
in explaining a physics experiment, the definition of “fuse¬ 
lage” in a talk on airplanes, or of “fricassee” in explaining 
a recipe, are all valuable uses of definitions as a device for 
making ideas clear and thus giving information. 

The wise speaker will not be satisfied with naing only 
one of these methods; he will select two, three, or four — 
enough to make sure that all details of his explanation are 
clear to every member of the audience. Suppose the mem¬ 
bers of your class were to visit a large department store at 
the holiday season and then compare notes. Many dif¬ 
ferent impressions would be the result, of course. One 
account would emphasize the decorations; another, the 
crowds; another, the special displays. Different things at¬ 
tract; therefore, the speaker should use a variety of methods '< 
to satisfy the variations in his audience, that all may un- ! 
derstand and that all may be interested. ' 

Organizing the Material [ 

The subject is chosen, the purpose is stated, the methods 
to be used have been selected as the list of facts for the 
outline was compiled; and now we are ready to arrange 
and organize the outline. All details will be included in 
this topical outline so that when the speaker has finished 
it he will know when each comparison and diagram is to 
be used.^ Above all, a survey of the finished product will 1 
assure him that his speech, like the architect’s plan of the ! 
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house, has proportion and balance and will meet adequately 
the purpose for which it is designed. As far as content is 
concerned, the speech material will do its part toward the 
realization of the goal to be reaehed in an cifectivc speech — 
to realize the purpose in a manner pleasing to the audience. 

Give This Plan a Chancel 

Now the problem is to prepare the delivery of the talk. 
Here is the place to muster all your courage and will jjower 
to support your resolution to follow this method of prepara¬ 
tion to the last detail, thebe abe many ways op wiepab- 

ING A SPEECH FOR DELIVERY, BUT GIVE THIS ONE A P.A,IU 
TBIAL FIRST. THAT WILL MEAN NOT JUST FOR TH1.S F'lIlST 
TALK BUT FOB A SEMESTER, AT LEAST; THEN YOU CAN VABY 
IT TO SUIT YOUR OWN DESIRES. HUNDREDS OP HIGH .SCHOOL 
PUPILS, JUST LIKE YOU, HAVE USED IT AND HAVE BECOME 
SUCCESSFUL SPEAKERS, SINCE THAT IS TBlfB, THERE MUST 
BE SOMETHING IN IT. RESOLVE HERE AND NOW TO FOLLOW 
IT RELIGIOUSLY FOR THE NEXT PEW WEEKS. BE SPOUTING 
ABOUT it; don’t cheat! 

Following the method of preparing the oral talk a.s out¬ 
lined here does not commit one to a slavish allogiauce to it 
all of his life. When the child starts to .school there; are 
certain fundamental subjects which cxperiwice and maturity 
have proved he should grasp; there arc no electives in his 
curriculum. When he reaches junior high school, he begins 
to have some individual choice; in senior high school and 
in college he still meets certain rcquireinont.s, but individual 
desires and aptitudes are met by allowing a wide range; of 
choice. Likewise, the beginning speaker should hold hiin.self 
to certain fundamental practices when entering the field of 
public speaking; but after he ha.s mastered these he mav 

vary, adapt, and choose his methods to suit his individual 
desires and abilities. 
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Practice Orally 

So with the completed outline, the student practices his 
talk orally three or four times. He does this standing on 
his leet with an imaginary audience in front of him; and 
he revises the wording to a greater or less extent each time 
he gives the talk aloud. This improves his sentence structure 
and diction. Above all, he does not wish to run the risk 
of m p lfin g the talk mechanical by memorizing each sentence. 
(Incidentally, memorization takes too much time.) Modern 
ef&ciency requires the easiest and quickest methods. 

Malting the Notes 

Mukin g the notes is the next step after the talk has been 
practiced orally three or four times from the outline. This 
is a simple process. Simply copy on one side of a 3 x S 
inch white card the larger divisions of the complete outline. 
Keep the same outline form but omit the minor subdivisions 
of the outline which have become fixed in the mind through 
oral practice. If the topics are written across the narrow 
width of the card, more can be written on one card without 
crowding than could be placed on it lengthwise. It is also 
easier to hold in the hand. Write the notes, or type them, 
so that they con be read very easily. If there is too much 
material for one card, use a second one. Never write on 
the back of a card; it may cause confusion when speaking. 

Although the note card may not be entirely intelligible 
to anyone except the speaker who uses it, the notes are 
sufficient for the purpose of recalling the succession of ideas 
to be used in the talk. 

Practice Orally Again 

When the speech notes ore completed, practice the talk 
again orally two or three times. The eyes become familiar 
with the notes and exact location of each division, so that 
only a glance is necessary for the spealcer to recall his next 
point. The speaker’s ideal is to be able to look at his audi- 
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CENTRAL CITY HIGH SCHOOL 

I. Intro. 

A. Visit to school 

B. Courses 

II. Discussion 

A. Univ. Prep, course 

1. Purpose 

2. Subjects 

3. Enrollment 66% 

B. Fine Arts 

1. Purpose 

2. Organization 

a. Music 

b. Art 

C. Vocational 

1, Classification 

a. Trades 

b. Home Econ. 

c. Agriculture 

d. Commerce 

2. Equipment 

III. Cone. — Comparison 


ence all of the time. Consequently, the more familiar he is 
with his notes, the less of a barrier will they be between 
him and his hearers. 

For several weeks, the beginner will use note.s in all of 
his class talks. There is an abundance of other thirig.s for 
his mind to be occupied with — the wording of hi-s ideas, 
correct standing position, holding the interest of the audi- 
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ence, the correcting of bad mannerisms. The mind, then, 
need not be unnecessarily burdened with trying to remember 
the- outline of the talk. The use of notes is good form; 
many successful professional speakers use them habitually. 
Notes give the speaker confidence; they should insure his 
following the outline without unnecessary digressions; and 
they even give confidence to the audience listening to the 
amateur, for they know they need not worry about his for¬ 
getting the next point. 

Speaking without Notes 

Later, there will be occasions when one wishes to speak 
without notes. Then the speaker will follow the previously 
outlined steps in the preparation of his talk, and add one 
additional step. He will first check his memory of the out¬ 
line by writing it without reference to the written paper. 
He will practice orally without notes twice, at least, to assure 
himself that all will be well, this process of writing 

THE OUTLINE FROM MEMORY AND GIVING THE TALK WITHOUT 
NOTES WILL BE REPEATED EACH DAY OR TWICE A DAY UNTIL 
THE PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. Following this method means 
that the speaker who expects to give his talk without notes 
must begin his preparations early—from two days to a week 
before it is to be delivered, according to the length of the 
talk and his familiarity with the material. In any case the 
wise speaker will plan his schedule for preparing the talk 
sufficiently early to avoid last minute worries. Thorough 
preparation gives confidence, which is the best doctor for 
nervousness and poor speeches. 

Remember, you are going to be honest with yourself and 
follow this plan of preparing your first talks. Attempts to 
improve on it will be left until you are a more experienced 
speaker. 
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SUMMARY 

Requisites of a Good Speech Subject 

1. Speaker’s interest in subject 

2. I^owledge of subject 

3. Interesting to audience 

4. Suited to occasion 

Methods of Giving Information 
Sequence of Details 

1. Time 

2. Location 

3. Importance 

4. Known to unknown 

Special Devices 

1. Comparisons and contrast 

2. Example 

3. Blackboard 

4. Charts 

5. Concrete objects 

6. Definition 

Steps in Preparation of a Speech 

1. Securing material 

2. Determining aim and purpose 

3. Making the outline 

4. Oral practice with outline 

5. Making the notes 

6. Oral practice with notes 

7. Practice without notes if not to be used 

Requirements of Notes 

1. White cards, 3X5 inches 

2. Written on one side of card 

3. Major divisions of outline 


SUGGESTED SPEECH TOPICS 

Siihjecta probably well known to speaker: 

1. Formation of a certain play in football or basketball 
Plan of mountain cabin or public buihling 
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3. Boundaries of own city or county 

4. Making artificial flowers 

5. Course of Lincoln or other highways 

6. Correct method of getting on and off streetcars 

7. Fishing for trout, salmon, etc. 

8. Experiment in chemistry or physics 

9. Constructing furniture at home 

10. Railway block signals 

11. Identifying different makes of automobiles 

12. Harmony in colors 

13. Planting bulbs, caring for roses, etc. 

14. Cutting dress pattern 

15. Canning of tomatoes, peaches, etc. 

16. Instrumentation of band 

17. Seating of orchestra 

18. Diving 

19. Dance steps 

20. Budding trees 

21. Setting a table properly 

22. Different cuts of meat 

23. Valuable stamps or coins 

24. Birds of vicinity 

Material on JoUoviing suhjecta may be secured by interviews or 
reading: 

1. Rules for displaying the American flag 
. 2. Course of rivers of state 

3. Location of cities: Belgrade, Naples, Heidelberg, Fair¬ 
banks, Panama 

4. Types of furniture: Chippendale, Sheraton, Louis XVI, 
etc. 

5. Distribution of mail in local post office 

6. Automatic telephones 

7. Manufacture of glass, beads, ink, rubber, etc. 

8. Television 

9. Emds of wood: pine, oak, walnut, etc. 

10. City water system 

11. Process of passing city ordinance 

12. Types of carpets, china, pottery 

13. Pmger printing 

14. Japanese flower arrangements 

15. Gold mining, processing ore, etc. 

16. Scientific explanations of earthquakes 

17. Constellations, eclipses, star clusters, etc. 

18. Circulation of the blood in the body 

19. Harmful insects 
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80. New inventions 

31. Fonnation of volcanoes 

22. The catacombs 

23. Testing acoustics 

24. Origin of political parties in the United States 

25. Insurance system 


EiXEECISES 

I. Make two lists of speech subjects in which you are interested 
— one of familiar subjects that will require no research for 
material and one that will require reading or investigation. 

II. Outline and prepare talks to inform, as assigned by the in¬ 
structor, on your hobby, a place visited, construction of an 
article, or topic with which you can use a blackboard dia¬ 
gram. Indicate in the margin of the outline the uses of 
methods to inform. (All subjects chosen will be familiar 
ones about which you already know sufficient facts for the 
talk.) 

III. Add to the notebook list any new grammatical errors found 
in your class speeches. 

IV. Read these sentences aloud with particular emphasis on 
enunciation; 

1. He repeated the sentence correctly several times before 
he learned it. 

2. After catching the ball, the football player fell as if he 
were hurt. 

3. “Just a moment,” he said. “ I wish you would get the 
book on the desk for me.” 

4. I am not going to the play because I think it will not be 
interesting. 

6. When Woodrow Wilson completed his war message to 
Congress, Senator Lodge said to him: “Mr. President, 
you have expressed in the loftiest manner possible the 
sentiments of the American people.” 

V. Review the use of the pronouns who and whom. 
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STUDENT EXAMPLES 
Outline op Speech on Diving 
Purpose: To explain the construction of a diving helmet. 

1. Introduction 

A. Swimming game 

B. Vision in water 
n. Discussion 

A. Construction of body 
1. Five-gallon can 

a. Bmnoving of bottom 

b. 10 X 6 hole 
i. Glass window 

a. Watertight frame 

b. Soldering 

B. Solving problems 

1. Breathing apparatus 

a. Bicycle tire valve 

b. Hose 

0 . A>cetylene tank 
i. Sinking helmet 

a. Iron shafts 

b. Weight 
m. Conclusion 

A. Satisfactory helmet 

1. 10-minute trips 

2. Hot air 

B. Next experiment 

— Donald Beery 


Diving Helmet 

Purpose: To explain the construction of a diving helmet. 
and swimming season, several of my friends 

occurred to me for the first 

bottom out^f i™Thm°wi> gasoline can and cut the 

about ten by sk innltmo in ™ front, 

ea oy six mclies m size. With that done, a watertight frame 
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of rubber and tin was built around a piece of glass, the same size 
as the hole in the helmet. This piece of glass was soldered over 
the hole and made perfectly watertight. 

Now the question was one of air. We had to be able to breathe. 
A bicycle tire valve was attached to the top of the helmet and a 
rubber hose thirty feet in length was connected with the valve and 
an acetylene tank. One boy could pump while another was under¬ 
water. Still another problem faced us; the helmet must be kept 
under the water. Four pieces of iron shaft .secured in the auto¬ 
mobile wrecking yards served the purpose. The.se, attached to the 
bottom of the helmet, kept it completely under water. 

We tried out this helmet in the canal at depth.s up to ten feet, 
and it worked very satisfactorily, for we could stay under the water 
as long as ten minutes. After that, the air in the helmet became 
stuffy and hot. The only discomfort was the constant hiss of air 
into the helmet. Next year, we plan to make another helmet 
from some stronger metal, and then we shall venture into the river. 

■—Donald Beery 


The Principle of the Hydraulic Press 

Purpose: To explain the principle of the hydraulic press. 

Tighter than sardines in a can is a well-known expre.ssion. 
However, tWe is one method by which you can squeeze things 
much tighter than .sardines in a can; this is by the hydraulic 
press. 

The hydraulic press is based on Pascal’s law, which we arc 
supposed to have learned in physics class. Pascal says, “Pressure 
exerted anywhere on a confined liquid is tran.smitted undiminished 
to every portion of the interior of the container.” In other words, 
if I exert a certain pressure at 
any point on a liquid in a closed 
container, that same pressure 
wiU be found at any other point 
in the liquid. Or to illustrate 
further, if I exert pressure on 
one point of the surface of the 
water in a closed can, the same 
pressure will be exerted on all 
points of the surface. 

The construction of a hydraulic press is very simple. We will 
let this (A) represent the clo.sed container. We have a large 
piston (B), and a small one (C). If the small piston has an area 
of one square inch, and the large one an area of one hundred square 
inches, and I push down on the small piston with a force of one 
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pound, that is, a pressure of one jjound per square inch, then for 
every square inch on the large piston, there will be one pound 
upward force. I may also make the outcoming force greater by 
increasing the size of the large piston. 

We must remember, though, that what we gain in force, we 
lose in distance. Thus, if the small piston moves down one foot, 
the large one will move up one-hundredth of a foot. This is because 
we can get no more work out of a machine tlian we put into it. 
In a working press there would be a system of check valves so 
that when the large piston goes up, it stays there and does not 
come down when the pressure is released. 

The hydraulic press is used in many ways commercially. It 
bales cotton, paper and hay, and is used in factories for pressing 
sheet metal into shapes such as automobile fenders; but its most 
common uses are in such familiar things as car lifts for service 
stations and dentists’ and barbers’ chairs. 

— Errei Turner 


Golf 

Purpose: To explain form for a good golf stroke. 

I. Introduction — historical background 

A. Played for 400 years 

1. MMy, Queen of Scots 
S. Aristocratic class 

B. Names from Dutch 

1. Golf 

2. Caddies 
n. Discussion 

A. Position at start of swing 

1, Hands 

a. Left hand over, thumb toward head of club 

b. Right hand over left thumb 

2. Feet 

a. Width of shoulders 

b. Distribution of weight 

B. Swing 

1. A^s 

a. Loose, relaxed 

b. Straight 

2. Rhees 

a. Left knee on back swing 

b. Right knee on forward swing 
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C. PositioiiatcoDcliisioii 
1. Shoulders 
a. Eight-down 
h, lit-back 
i Feet 

a. On tight toe 
h, Knee over^ 

Conclusion-Essentials for golfer 

A, Brains ^ 

B. Application 

C Fhysioat and mental relaxation 

-BorkroEapnor 



V 

Pleasing the Audience 


j* N EFFECTIVE Speech is one in which the speaker ac- 
Z\ complishes his purpose in a manner pleasing to the 
X A. audience. 

“In a manner pleasing to the audience” — that phrase 
is a simple one, but it requires much patience, tact, and 
skill to realize. An audience will not be pleased with igno¬ 
rance of the subject, a haphazard, careless arrangement 
of the facts, or with vagueness in the central idea; but 
^^ J^^mTn^n g that all of these items have been taken care of 
adequately, the speaker can still not be certain that his audi¬ 
ence will be pleased. How he tells his thoughts to them is of 
equal importance; and it is the task of the speaker to make 
the audience so well satisfied with his manner of speaking that 
their minds wiU not be distracted from what he says. The 
hearers want to be comfortable. They do not want to be 
annoyed by the speaker’s slouchy position on the platform, 
his awkward movements, his monotonous or rasping voice, 
irritating lapses in grammar; and above all, they do not 
want to have to work to understand what is being said. 
The speaker must work for them. 

Mechanical vs. Naturcd 

Rules and regulations for delivering the talk in a pleasing 
manner sound mechanical and artificial. However, the 
learning of all new skills is at first mechanical. When one has 
mastered the mechanics thoroughly, the action becomes 
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automatic and natural and takes on individuality. Learn¬ 
ing to drive a car is a mechanical process at first, but the 
movements soon become automatic. Playing scales on the 
piano begins as a dull, mechanical task; but that does not 
mean the pianist may not become an artist with natural 
movements and individual interpretations. Even learning 
to walk is mechanical and awkward at first, but after months 
of practice each develops an individual and natural mode of 
walking suited to his physique and personality. Similarly, 
in learn i ng to speak the beginner must not scoff at the rules 
here laid down so definitely. He may feel awkward and 
look unnatural as he moves on the platform or gestures 
in his first speeches; but what of it? That is only the be¬ 
ginning, and he knows that just as surely as the stumbling 
and ungainly steps of the chOd may develop into a graceful 
and natural mode of walking, so will his efforts toward cor¬ 
rect posture on the platform and a natural conversational 
style of speaking be rewarded. 

First Impressions 

The speaker walks upon tire platform or to the front of 
the room with a confident, enthusiastic step. He may not 
feel that way, but he never lets the audience guess it. Here 
is the first opportunity to please tlie audience by giving 
them the impression that he has something worth-while and 
interesting to say — something which he is eager to tell them. 
Of course, he will not exaggerate and appear conceited or 
arrogant, but his speech task is well started if he makes the 
first impression one of confidence and enthusiasm. 

If there is a chairman, he acknowledges him with a plea/s- 
ant nod, or “Mr. Chairman,” and faces the audience. The 
chairman is acknowledged as soon as the speaker rises at his 
seat, at a pause after he reaches the front of the room or 
mounts the platform, or after the speaking position is 
reached. When the chairman has been acknowledged, then 
the speaker is ready to greet the audience with a pleasant 
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smile. If the occasion is suflSciently fonnal to warrant a 
salutation, he may accompany the smile with a pleasant 
“Fellow classmates,” “Fellow students,” “Friends of the 
International €lub,” or “Ladies and gentlemen.” 

Leaviug the platform at the conclusion of a talk is also 
important. First, the speaker is certain that the last sen¬ 
tence is given sufficiently loud for all to hear easily; he does 
not want his speech to fade away into indistinct mumbling. 
Then he pauses slightly until all have had time to grasp the 
thought, acknowledges their courtesy in listening to his 
ideas by an almost imperceptible nod of the head and at 
least the suggestion of a smile, and walks to his seat with the 
some agreeable, enthusiastic manner with which he walked 
upon the platform. An apologetic, “ that-was-an-awful- 
speech” manner makes the talk worse than it possibly could 
have been. Perhaps the audience was well pleased; speakers 
usually feel they could do twice as well if given anotlier 
chance. However, no matter how good or how poor the 
talk, an unpleasant, apologetic manner when leaving the 
platform makes it worscr To be sure, there is no place 
in public speaking for the conceited “Wasn’t-I-good?” 
manner. That is worse than the Uriah Heep attitude of 
the too modest. 

Where and How to Stand 

Now let us see where and how the speaker is standing. 
He is in the center of the platform, close enough to make 
the audience feel he is not retreating from them or afraid 
of them, yet not so close that he will be inclined to neglect 
those directly in front of him in the front row or those at 
the extreme right and left. He assumes an erect, animated, 
and natmal standing position. While he does not try to 
place his feet at any certain angle, they are not parallel 
so that the ankles touch; neither are they placed far apart 
to suggest a man on the declc of a rocking ship. The speak¬ 
er s head is up so that he can look the audience squarely in 
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the eye without seeming to peer at them from under his eye¬ 
brows, and so that his voice will go out to them rather than 
to the floor or ceiling. The hands are probably held easily 
at his sides as he begins the talk. His whole attitude is one 
of alertness and enthusiasm, yet of relaxation and ease. 

Read that last sentence again; ms whole attitude is 

ONE OP ALBBTNESB AND BNTIlUSIAaM, YET OP RELAXATION 

AND EASE. — That is the goal. It will not be reached in 
the first talk or in the second or in the third; but it is what 
we are striving for. However, the beginner can stand 
erectly with his head up; and other points can be taken 
care of later. 

Position of the Notes 

Where are the notes (the condensed speech outline) which 
are to be the life belt of the beginning speaker? They are 
not to be conspicuous; and yet no attempt should be made 
to conceal them from the audience, for an audience disap¬ 
proves of any attempt to deceive. The notes are carried 
to the platform in the hand held easily at the side. Just 
before they are needed during tlie talk, they are rai.sed 
directly in front of the speaker about the height of his 
waistline and then usually are lowered to the side until 
needed again. For variety, both hands may hold the notes 
in front of the body, or they may be changed to the other 
hand; but in no case should they become the center of 
attention of the audience. The eyes of the listeners should 
be focused on the speaker’s face. Never does the good 
speaker permit his notes to become so conspicuous by too 
frequent use or by the position in which they are held 
that his audience will comment, “I wonder what he would 
do if he didn’t have those notes.” 

To Move or Not to Move 

In the first few talks before the class probably the student 
speaker will be chiefly concerned with decreasing his move- 
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ments on the platform. Swaying movements of the body, 
constantly changing the position of the haiuLs, unneces.sary 
turning of the head, blinking of the eyes, obvious .swallow¬ 
ing, restless walking back and forth — all of these must be 
eliminated. Action attracts; and if the audience is thinking 
about what the speaker is doing with his body, they cannot 
concentrate on what he is saying. The .speaker has a pur¬ 
pose to accomplish, and anything which hinders his reach¬ 
ing the goal must be eliminated. 

“That is easier said than done.” The old maxim is cer¬ 
tainly true, but that does not mean the undesirable move¬ 
ments cannot be corrected. The first step in ridding oneself 
of a bad habit is to become conscious of it. The beginning 
speaker may have to be told many time.s that he has the 
habit of swinging one hand while talking or of turning the 
body so rapidly and frequently that it tires the audience. 
When the teacher or members of the cla.ss constantly remind 
him of this mannerism, the offender should be grateful; they 
are making him conscious of his faidt, and that is the most 
important step in correcting it. Sometimes the mirror will 
also help, although it should be used most sparingly. Per¬ 
haps giving one talk in front of a full length mirror, for the 
purpose of seeing exactly what the offending movement is, 
will aid in making the speaker conscious of it. When this 
awareness of a habit to be corrected is accomplished, the 
battle is won. All he needs to do now is to check himself 
every time he realizes that he is repeating the movement, 
and it is only a matter of time — sometimes it takes only 
one speech — until the problem is solved. 

Yet, no one wishes to listen to an immovable post on 
the platform and no speaker will act naturally if he stands 
like a soldier at attention or as if he were planted like a 
tree for two, three, ten, or more minutes. Some stage move¬ 
ment is necessary. We shall consider first the general move¬ 
ment on the platform and discuss gesturing later. Certain 
gfflieral rules may be followed by the amateur, and as he 
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becomes more at ease before the audience, his movements 
will be varied and natural. 

1. MOVE TO snow A CHANGE IN THOUGHT. When practic¬ 
ing the talk orally, the amateur speaker might move at the 
beginning of the introduction and conclusion and at the 
beginning of each large division of his discus.sion. These 
movements will indicate to the audience a change in thought 
and will give the speaker time to pau.se, change hi.s tone, 
and muster new enthusiasm for his next point. Later, he 
may wish to gesture or change his position within the sec¬ 
tions of the speech. 

2. THE GENERAL DIRECTION OP MOVEMENT IS AT AN ANGLE 
TO THE RIGHT OR LEFT TOWARD THE AUDIENCE. Movillg 

parallel with the audience tends to turn the side of the body 
toward them. Stepping directly forward can be used ef¬ 
fectively to emphasize a particular sentence, but usually 
it should not be used for a change in thought between the 
large divisions of the body of the .speech. If the speaker 
finds himself too far forward after two or three diagonal 
movements, he can talce two or three very .short .steps back- 
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conversing with an individual; the public speaker is merely 
t fllTring with several people rather than with one or two. 
And i£ the speaker is really interested in accomplishing his 
purpose, he will look directly at his hearers. He will speak 
to this little group, to that one, and to those over there, 
until all feel that they are included. Just as one would 
turn his eyes from one individual to {mother if he were 
explaining something to a group of three or four friends, 
so the speaker will direct his eyes to one section of his audi¬ 
ence and then to another so that no one will feel left out of 
the one-way conversation. The value of this “eye contact” 
may be tested by having someone stand in front of the class 
and say something with his eyes directed out of the window, 
at the ceiling, or at one group in the class. It is easy to 
prove that the eyes are the chief aid of the speaker in es¬ 
tablishing the sense of communication with his listeners and 
in developing what we call directness in speaking. 

“Enlarging the Picture" 

Someone has made an apt comparison of a speech and 
a picture. A very small kodak picture can be viewed easily 
by one person, a larger one by two or tliree, an enlargement 
to two or three feet by a whole class; but it takes a large 
screen many feet high for an audience of two thousand 
people to view the scene satisfactorily. Similarly, an in¬ 
dividual may convey his ideas effectively to one or a small 
group of friends by speaking quietly and with little force, 
but the larger his audience, the more he must “enlarge the 
'picture.” Talking to the whole class requires more effort, a 
louder tone, and greater enthusiasm to hold their attention 
than tallcing to only a few members. When one speaks to 
several hundred people, more precise enunciation, greater 
force, and more animation are needed if the speaker is to 
infect them with his enthusiasm about the subject and realize 
the purpose to which he has set himself. The successful 
speaker must realize that each talk should be adapted to the 
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size of the audience and the room, and tlie effort he puts 
into the delivery of the talk should increase with the number 
of his hearers. 

Uh’s, WeU’s, and Y’8 

Due perhaps to carelessness in .speech and .slovenliness 
in thinking, many beginning speakers seem to fall victims 
of the epidemic of “an* — uhf” “well,” and “y.” Another 
common malady is connecting an indefinite number of sen¬ 
tences with “and,” not to mention the “has came,” “he 
don’t,” and “to you and I.” To correct the bad habit 
of filling in the pauses with meaningle-ss sounds such as 
“uh” and “y,” the same procedure will be followed as in 
correcting mannerisms of the hands or of the head. As 
everyone realizes how foolish such mannerisms are, the 
problem is only to become conscious of their use. Again 
the class and the teacher can help in calling to the speaker’s 
attention his misdemeanors. At fir.st, they will do so at the 
conclusion of the talk during the discussion period, and they 
may even tabulate the number of times the .speaker says 
“uh” or uses “and” to connect successive clauses. If this 
method is not successful, then one or two class talks may 
have to be sacrificed in order that the speaker may be in¬ 
terrupted by someone’s calling to his attention the repetition 
of the error. 

Obvious errors in grammar can be corrected by anyone 
who really wishes to speak accurately. First, the student 
learns what his common errors are and adds each new one 
to his notebook list. If he is uncertain about the correct 
form, he will consult a grammar handbook and really learn 
why it is wrong to say “for you and I” or “us boys” or “I 
seen” or “he has went.” Each person has a few favorite 
errors, and it will take but a few minutes to learn why 
those errors are grammatically wrong. To correct these, 
as well as all other errors in form, the same process is 
followed as in correcting mannerisms of the body. Become 
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conscious of the errors first of all — if necessary, from others 
— and then resolve to correct them every time they are 
made. 

And why this concern about grammar? Simply that a 
speaker has an aim to realize, and he must eliminate every 
barrier which may ob-struct his reaching the goal. One “he 
done” may distract the attention of the members of the 
audience sufficiently for them to lo.se an entire point, and 
two grammatical errors may make them more intere.sted 
in looking for a third than in following the speaker’s line 
of thought. Incidentally, too, the public speaker who doe.s 
not speak with reasonable accuracy loses the respect and 
confidence of at least the intelligent part of his audience. 

What Kind of Voice Have You? 

Is your voice velvety or does it have rough edges like a 
saw? Do you have difficulty making yourself heard, or can 
you make everyone in the room hear with apparently no 
effort on your part? The voice is an important tool to the 
speaker. He could spend several years in developing it, just 
as a whole book could be devoted to it.s mechani.sm and how 
to develop an efficient instrument. However, there are a 
few very simple facts and principles that any speaker should 
know whether he anticipates speaking befoz-e only a small 
club, whether he expects to sell vegetables or automobiles, or 
whether he has an ambition to address groat crowds. 

A strange voice heard over the telephone or the voice 
of a radio speaker immediately brings a picture of an agree¬ 
able, animated person you would like to know, or of one bored 
with life, or of a querulous, irritable individual you would be 
glad not to know. The voice does not tell all there is to 
know about a person, but it is very revealing. The speaker 
who is optimiistic, eager to please, who likes people, who is 
enthusiastic, and who is .sufficiently at ease to enjoy talking 
to his audience about his subject, ha.s some of the requi.sites 
of a pleasing tone. 
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The of the structure of the voice must also 

be considered, for no matter how ideal the attitude of the 
speaker, incorrect use of the voice machinery may cause 
harshness or a colorless tone. To summarize briefly the 
production of the voice; air is pumped from the lungs through 
the windpipe over the vocal bands or cords in the voice box 
(larynx). Here the air is vibrated so that it produces tone. 
The tone passes through the pharynx, lying just above 
the larynx, and then through the mouth and nasal passages. 
Finally, the teeth, tongue, and lips form the tones into the 
articulate sounds we hear. 

In the production of voice the speaker is chiefly concerned 
with the breathing process: the control of the air by the 
rib muscles, and, more especially, the diaphragm. By forc¬ 
ing the abdominal wall against the waistline or belt as 
hard as possible one can feel the increased quantity of air 
which rushes into the lungs as the diaphragm and rib mus¬ 
cles contract. Then by relaxing the abdominal and rib 
muscles gradually, the outflow of air is controlled so that it 
escapes gradually. To contrast the difference between con¬ 
trolling the air, so that it can be used as needed, with sudden 
exhalation, first let the abdominal walls relax gradually, just 
as you keep the arm muscles under conti’ol when you slowly 
lower to the table a heavy book which has been lifted with 
one hand. Follow this gradual relaxation with another ex¬ 
tension of the abdominal walls as you inhale, and then let 
the muscular waU collapse suddenly. With the quick re¬ 
laxation, there is no control of the outflow of air, and it 
escapes with a hissing sound. To produce a pleasing voice 
with ample volume there must be plenty of air under control 
— which means that the diaphragm must be under control 
as one exhales. The exercises given at the close of this 
chapter will show how the control of the breath can be 
improved. 

Relaxation of the throat muscles which surround the voice 
box, the larynx, is also essential to a pleasing tone. If the 
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muscles are held rigid, the air cannot vibrate properly; and 
the harsh, strident, saw-tooth voice will be the result. Yawn 
and then say “ah,” holding on to the sound a few seconds. 
Relax and say “oh,” softly at first, repeating it a little 
louder each time as long as the resulting tone seems soft, 
round, and velvety. “It grates on the ear” i.s a too fre¬ 
quent statement that well expresses the unpleasant voice 
which results from constricted throat muscles. 

After the sound is vocalized, as illustrated by the “oh” 
sound, it is the function of the various equipment pro¬ 
vided in the mouth to make that sound into intelligible 
words. The vowels are made by changes in tlie size and 
shape of the open passage. Illustrate this by saying a, e, i, 
0 , u. Notice that while the passageway assumes various 
forms, there is no complete closing of the channel. In form¬ 
ing consonants some obstruction is placed in the way of the 
air. Say “am,” “at,” “on.” In each instance the passage¬ 
way is left open for the vowel sound, but the tongue, teeth, lips, 
or palate interfere to form the consonants. The rea.sonable 
conclusion to draw from these facts is that there must be 
a free, open passageway when making good vowel sounds; 
and the obstructions must be definite and complete if the 
consonants are to be formed adequately. (Soy “ all ” without 
letting the tongue quite touch the roof of the mouth, and 
see what happens.) An ample supply of air controlled by 
the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles, a relaxed throat, 
open mouth, and full movements of the tongue, lips, teeth, 
and palate are the elementary principles of good voice and 
enunciation. Obviously, it is work to talk; and lazy, slug¬ 
gish movements of the jaws and the mouth will not be 
tolerated by anyone who desires to speak well. 

Learning to Gesture 

To accomplish his purpose effectively and efficiently, the 
speaker will strive to use every i)oa8ible device at his com¬ 
mand. The nodding of the head, the shrug of the shoulders, 
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or a movement of the hands, conveys ideas more forcefully 
and quickly than words. Gesture, in its broad sense, means 
action of all or any part of the body; but the beginning 
speaker’s first and greatest problem is to learn to use his 
hands. As well as seeking for aids to convey his ideas, 
the speaker is seeking to please the audience. Variety, not 
monotony, pleases. Therefore, he does not wish to stand 
with his arms glued to his aides throughout the entire speech. 
He wants to talk with his whole body, not just from the 
neck up; and as in learning to drive a cai*, the first problem 
is to learn how. Again, his movements will probably be 
stiff and self-conscious at first; but practice and experience 
can be relied upon to bring that ease and naturalness of 
gesture which is admired in the professional platform 
speaker. The old adage proves its truth here, “Learn to 
do by doing.” 

Indicate with the hand the door by which a fellow student 
left the room — “He went out that door.” Or again, when 
the janitor appears to replace a light bulb, tell him, “That 
is the one which needs a new bulb.” The gestures ac¬ 
companying the remarks are (1) locative or placing gestures. 
When indicating the width of a box, one says, “It is this 
wide”; or if he says, “The chfld held out his hand with the 
lost key in it,” the accompanying gestures are (2) illustra¬ 
tive or imitative. If the speaker lets his hands aid him in 
showing this contrast: “He believes that idea; I believe 
this”; or if he raises his hand as he says to his hearers, 
“If you would have this —he is using the (3) suggestive 
gesture. The raised hand with “Listen to this!” or the 
tense arm movement with a clinched hand accompanying, 
“Never, never will I do that!” is the (4) emphatic gesture. 
If the beginning speaker is familiar with these four types of 
gesture, he can make his hands help him spealc. The latter 
two the suggestive and the emphatic — will be his chief 
assistants. 

First of all, a speaker must be so eager to convey his ideas 
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to his hearers that he will want to help bridge the gap be¬ 
tween his mind and theirs. Few people who are thoroughly 
intent on realizing the purpose of a speech will not have the 
impulse to gesture. However, even if that impulse does 
not seem to exist, assert will power, if necessary, to use at 
least one ge.sture in the next talk before the class. Perhaps 
it will appear “tacked on” — which gestures should never 
be — but repetition and practice will .soon give freedom, 
and the gestures will come from within as a natural impulse 
because the hands are no longer shackled to the sides; 
they are free to help accomplish the purpose of the .speech 
in a manner pleasing to the audience. 

Some natural movements will, of course, look awkward 
to others; but these can be corrected by knowing a few 
fundamental rules and heeding the suggestions of the class 
and the teacher. Study carefully these gcnerjd rule.s: 

1. BRING MOST GESTURES UP TO TUB WAISTIilNE OR HIGHER. 

2. MAKE ARM MOVEMENTS PROM THE SHOULDER, NOT TUB 
ELBOW. 

3. MOVEMENTS SHOULD TEND TOWARD CURVES RATHER 
THAN STRAIGHT LINES. 

4. MOST GESTURES START PROM THE CENTER OP THE BODY 
AND MOVE OUTWARD. 

5 . EXTEND THE FINGERS EASILY; LET THE FINGER TIPS, 
NOT THE KNUCKLES, LEAD EXCEPT IN CLOSED-HAND, 
EMPHATIC GESTURES. 

6. GESTURE TO THE HEARERS, AS A RUIjE, NOT TO THE 
SIDE WALLS OP THE ROOM OR THE FLOOR. 

7. USB VARIETY IN GESTURING. 

8. USB TOO FEW RATHER THAN TOO MANY GESTURES. 

9. NEVER TRY TO ILLUSTRATE A FIGURATIVE IDEA WITH 
AN IMITATIVE GESTURE. 

The Insurance Policy 

Preparedness, we have learned, i.s the speaker*.s in.surance 
policy. That is true, but there are different method.s of 
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SUMMARY 

Platform Action 

1. Enthusiastic altitude 

3. Erect but easy standing poation 

8. Movements to indicate change in thought 

4. Movements forward at an angle 
6. Inconspicuous position of notes 

Voice 

1. Sufficient air in lungs 

2. Control of ah- 

3. Relaxed throat 

4. Open pasaaMway for vowels 

5. Definite and complete closure of lips, teeth, tongue, palate, 
for consonants 

Gestures 

1. Types 

Locative 

Imitative 

Suggestive 

Emphatic 

2. Developing gestures 

Learn rules 
Gesture! 

Corrections by others 
Enthusiasm for subject 


EXERCISES 

I. Place the hand lightly on the abdomen; then fill the lungs 
to their capacity. Exhale very slowly and note the re¬ 
laxation of the muscles. 

II. Force the abdominal wall forward again by a deep in¬ 
halation and count or say the alphabet as you exhale 
gradually. Repeat this five or six times daily for several 
days, until you feel you have control of the abdominal and 
rib muscles. This exercise may even be practiced without 
the counting when walking to and from school. 

III. Stand erect. Place the hands on the hips and inhale 
deeply, again forcing the abdominal wall against tlie belt. 
During exhalation pant like a dog, first .slowly and then 
rapidly. 
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i Let 1 C think. Yes,Irmeml)Mthewd!, 

8, No! No, I shall never do it, 

9. It extends frm the stars above to the very depths ol 
the sea 

10, Please explain this to le, won’t you! 

11. He ran down this corridor and dashed ont that door. 
18. We oust always keep tiiis in mind. 

I Make out a critic's card which will include all the essen< 
tials ol delivery of an effective speech ta far discussed, 
Score youiself as poor, fidt, or food on each item and then 
discuss the rating with your instructor, This will show you 
what points of delivery need special attention, 




Introductions and Conclusions 


T he first impression and the last impression are the 
speaker’s chief concern. As a speaker walks on to the 
platform, as he greets his audience, as he says his first 
sentences, the audience are forming their first impressions of 
him as a speaker. If their reactions are favorable, obviously 
his task is made easier. If they mentally tabulate him as dull, 
uninteresting, and boresome, the minutes ahead are fraught 
with danger and hard work if the speaker is to transform his 
unwilling listeners into eager and attentive friends. The 
first impression is important. Bliss Perry advised his stu¬ 
dents at Harvard University to “ attract by the first phrase.” 

Now, assuming that the speaker has presented his case 
creditably and has accomplished his purpose with his audi¬ 
ence, he is ready for the concluding remarks. There are still 
hazards to be faced lest by one final error several minutes’ 
work may be wasted. The audience must have the central 
idea of the speech brought to a focus so that they may 
easily grasp it, and it must be indelibly imprinted on their 
minds if the speaker is to accomplish his purpose with them. 
Final impressions are not only strong impressions; they are 
usually lasting impressions. 

Compare a speech with a meal. You enter your host’s 
, dining room on a hot day to find an attractive table with a 
cold fruit cocktail to greet you. An atmosphere of friend¬ 
liness, physical well-being, and anticipation for what lies 
ahead is established. To close the dinner a dish of your 
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favorite ice cream, a delectable piece of pie or chocolate layer 
cake sends yon away from the table thoroughly satisfied and 
pleased with not only your hostess’s efforts but the world 
in general. Or again, compare an oral talk with the planning 
of a football rally program for your assembly. A succe-sisful 
rally, you know, opens with a stirring number by the band, 
a peppy talk by a clever and popular speaker, or group sing¬ 
ing of a rousing football song. Equal care will be devoted to 
concluding the rally. The last number may be a stunt that 
will leave the audience in an uproar or it may be a stirring 
appeal in a serious vein, followed by the singing of the school 
song. A good rally must have a strong beginning and a strong 
ending; everybody knows that. Equally vital to the success 
of a speech is that the introduction be compelling and that 
the conclusion be satisfying and .stimulating to the audience. 

The Purpose of the Introduction 

Just what is the speaker’s task in the introduction? He 
must win the approval of his audience for himself and his 
subject. To cxpres.s it more fully: the introduction should 
(1) establish a friendly relatiomship between the speaker and 
his audience, imd (2) it should arouse their interest in his 
subject and its development. 

In most instances the audience will be ready to accept the 
speaker and to give him a hearing if he is plea.sant, friendly, 
and sincerely interested in his subject. These two qualities, 
friendliness and enthusiasm, go a long way toward winning 
an audience, whether it is inclined to be favorable or hostile. 
Consequently, every speaker on every occasion, if he hopes 
to be successful, must be genuinely interested in his hearers 
and in creating a friendly relationship with them. He will 
also choose a topic — if he has any vote in the matter — 
about which he can be enthusiastic. 

To realize these aims, the si>enker will always precede the 
actual outlining of his introduction with a careful analysi.s 
of the speech situation. These questions may be helpful: 
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1. Does the audience know me? 

2. Does this audience like me or is there reason for them 
to be prejudiced against me? 

3. Will they be inclined to be unfavorable toward me be¬ 
cause of my subject, the group I represent, or because 
I am the fifth speaker? 

4. Will some of my hearers be prejudiced against my 
topic? 

6. How much do they know about my subject? Are they 
already interested in it or have they heard so much 
about the topic that they will expect to be bored? 

6. Is the audience older or younger than I, or are they 
my contemporaries? 

7. Is the occasion formal or informal? 

When the analysis is made, the speaker will then have a 
complete picture of the task which faces him. 

To summarize: in the introduction the speaker desires 
to arouse the interest of the audience in himself and in what 
he has to say. Usually, these two purposes may be realized 
with the same material. However, the speaker definitely 
chooses his introductory material with gaining their atten¬ 
tion and good will as the first goal, and interest in his .specific 
subject as the second. Both must be accompli.shed in the 
introduction or the road ahead will be rocky. 

Two Cautions 

One of the most common mistake,s of sincere and earnest 
speakers is to assume that the audience is interested in the 
subject just because they are. President Wilson could well 
take fox granted the interest of Congress in his Declaration 
of War Message, but the high school student cannot assume 
safely that all of his classmates will be eager to listen to the 
plans for a picnic, not to mention his hobby of stamp collect¬ 
ing, how to make a cake or a table, the course of the Yukon 
River, or the troubles of the League of Nations. There is 
usually a small group whose interest in the subject can be 
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depended upon; but rarely does the occasion arise for a stu¬ 
dent to make a public talk when he can be safe in assuming 
that all of his audience arc eager to hear his discussion. 

Equally important for all to remember is that every audi¬ 
ence wishes the speaker to reach his real subject matter as 
soon as possible. Gone are the days of two-hour speeches 
with a half-hour or more of introduction. Present-day 
audiences are restless. Time i.s valuable to them, life moves 
rapidly; and, consequently, they have little patience with 
the speaker who walks all around his subject before he finds 
it. Introductions must be as .short as is compatible with 
the realization of their purpose: to establish a friendly re¬ 
lationship with the audience and to create intere.st in the 
development of the .subject. 

Methods oj Introduction 

The particular method of introduction to be u.sed depends 
upon the nature of the four elements concerned: the speaker, 
the audience, the .subject, and tlie occasion. Although 
definite methods of introduction can be exi)lained and sug¬ 
gestions made for their u.sc, the .speaker must u.se his judg¬ 
ment as to which to choo.se for any i)articular occasion. 
After all, good judgment i.s as e.s.scntial to good speaking 
as to success in other fields. Now let us .study carefully a 
few possible ways of introducing a talk. 

1. Relating Subject and Audience. If the speaker can 
show there is a real relution.ship between the audience and 
his subject, that his topic concei'ns them and their live.s 
and their friends, he can rest assured of a favorable hear¬ 
ing. People will listen to what concerns them, what is re¬ 
lated to their interests, or with what they are already 
familiar. Perhaps a high school junior who has ju.st trans¬ 
ferred to this school takes for his class talk an explanation 
of the student government system in the school ho attended 
previou.sly. He may begin by stating that his former school 
faced the problem of getting the .stuileuts actively interested 
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in the student body organization, whicli is the same problem 
that was discussed yesterday in the student body meeting. 
By this idea with a few conerele exjunples of the 

similarities in the situations, he may have an audience eager 
for the explanation of his plan. 

Again, the speaker may gain interest in the manufacture 
of ink by refei-ence to the task of removing ink stains after 
an encounter with a leaky fomituin pen. If .stiul(;nts of dra¬ 
matics are reminded that the .student body biulget iirovides 
one hundred dollars for spotlights for tin; .stage, they will 
surely be more eager and willing to listen to plans for raising 
money for the budget. Interest may be gained for an ex¬ 
planation of a proposed zoning system for the city if it is 
first shown that it will affect the lunch houses adjacent to the 
school, where many pupils eat each day. One 1 loy secured 
the attention of his heai’ens for a di.scus.sion of proposed 
national legislation on education by enlarging upon the state¬ 
ment: “There are two million boys and girls in this country 
just like you and me that did not go to .school thi.s inorning.” 
Still another example of relating the .subject to the audience 
was the comparison of the training of wild aiiiniuls to the 
technique of the school’s tennis coach. ’FUen, everyone is 
familiar with these devices of relating .sul)ji'£:l and audience: 
“In a few yeai-s you will be voting”; “This will vitally affect 
the welfare of your family”; “This will raise your taxes”; 
“You will need this when you go to college”; “Every em¬ 
ployer expects this of his employees.” 

A very common device of relating the subject to the lis¬ 
teners is by use of the question. Beginning public speaking 
students are especially prone to use this plan. Opening 
questions are good on many occasions, but they should not 
be overused. Note the class talks on any one day and see 
how many open with questions. If two or three u,se this 
method, that is probably sufficient to make it commonplace, 
and, therefore, not desirable. One high school speaker used 
questions effectively thus: 
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Here are some questions that may have puzzled you, as they 
have me: How do we know what time it is? How much does the 
earth weigh? How far is it to the stars? Will we ever be sure 
we know what is on the surface of the moon? Then here are some 
questions I would like to ask you: What spot on the earth has 
two New Years in one year? How is the earth weighed? When, 
will the next eclipse occur? 

It is to the iistronoincr. of course, that wo look for the answers 
to these questions. Obviou.sly a.stronomy is a vast field which 
requires many trained workers. Let us .see just what it ofler.s 
as a possible future vocation for the high school student. 

— Saverio Cimino 

The beginning public speaking student in hi.s first talks 
before the class will probably do well to give his opening sen¬ 
tences just as he planned them. However, very soon he will 
wish to take advantage of one type of relating the speech 
to the audience, that of reference to what has been said 
earlier on the program or some other phase of the particular 
occasion. Suppose the speech on astronomy precedes one 
on the work of Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic regions. The 
student might adapt his opening sentences by saying: "As¬ 
tronomy would surely be. a fascinating life study for anyone. 
Some knowledge of this science i.s required for success in 
other fields, too. Admiral Byrd, who has reached world¬ 
wide fame through hi.s polar explorations, had to know much 
about astronomy before he ventui’ed very far toward the 
South Pole.” Again, the speaker may relate his first sen¬ 
tence to the remarks of the chairman who introduces him, 
to an incident earlier in the program, to a remai’k he over¬ 
heard as he came into the room, to some object in the room, 
or even to the temperature of tlie room. An adaptation to 
the present occasion and immediate interests of the audience 
finds its chief merit in the fact that the speaker is starting at 
home with the audience and with what is already claiming 
their attention. The speaker does not a.sk his hearers to 
jump a thousand miles in their thoughts; neither does he 
tear them away rudely from what they are thinking. 
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2. Concrete Illustrations. 'Flic concrete iilways attracts 
more than the abstract. To illastnite this thought “con¬ 
cretely,” audiences are more intere-sted in a vase of flowers, 
a Boy Scout knife, or a fountain pen th.-in they are in a 
definition of the process of oam(i.si.s. Or, to illustrate the 
statement by concrete idea.s rather than objects, tlieir atten¬ 
tion will be caught more quickly by telling them that yes¬ 
terday one of the senior-s broke the s(d»)t)l recortl in the pole 
vault than by an opening .senteiua* to the effect that by 
practice great deeds arc achieved. One public .speaking .stu¬ 
dent opened her talk with thi.s: 

My mind cannot travel f.ar enough to think of all tliat would 
happen if there were 260 whippings lulniiuisttfred in tlii.s high 
school today. Yet if 1845 cslucatioiial .standards were in vogue, 
that is exactly what we could expect. At that lime, in a .scluiol 
of 400 pupils, there was an average of sixly-fivti floggings each 
day. On the same basis, I figure that 201) of us shf)uld be entitled 
to private conferences with the principal today -• that i.s, if 1845 
educational tactics were in vogue. — Alin Fn’tlcrik,iCTi 

Then the student continued her talk with the more generiJ 
statement that great changes have taken platu> in the ln.st 
one hundred years. She used not only the con(;rcd,e to es¬ 
tablish interest, but .she combined it witli the method of re¬ 
lating the subject and the audience. 

The method of concrete illustration is an (?.si)e.cially valu¬ 
able one to the speaker becau.se he will rarely be di.sapi)ointed 
in its gaining interest; consequently it can be u.sed with 
practically every kind of subject. To u.se the concrete in 
illustrating the last statement, an example of the wages in 
the local cannery, five-and-ten-cent store, or the current 
wage for mowing lawns may serve to introduce a discussion 
on the minimum wage subject. The school clock system 
may open a speech on electricity, a chemi.stry textbook may 
introduce a talk on bookbinding, a flog that frerpuuits the 
school campus may lead to a dmeussion of th(* training of 
wild animals, or the ventilation facilitie.s of the classroom 
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may arouse interest in an explanation of air-conditioning 
apparatus. 

3. Personal. While the wise speaker avoids frequent 
reference to himself and the use of 7, he may occasionally 
add forcefulness and emphasis to his opening remarks by 
reference to himself. “When I walked on to this platform, 

I- -” will catch the hearer’s attention. We li.sten when a 

student speaker says: “I have really been looking forward 
to this occasion today with an unusual amount of fear”; 

and “When I gave my first talk in this class-But 

it is extremely important that what follows such statements 
be honest, sincere, and modest. Although the attention is 
gained by the first statement, the good will of the audience 
will be definitely lost if there is a hint of insincerity in the 
statements. Speakers should not ri.sk telling incidents or 
making remarks manufactured for the occasion. The audi¬ 
ence must feel that they can trinst the speaker in all he says. 

“I am happy to sec your bright and shining faces” hfis 
been used so much as a parody on the old complimentary 
introduction that it scarcely brings a sniih: today. However, 
it does suggest a time-worn but valuable use of the personal 
method of introduction in which the speaker compliments 
the audience. Because speakers exaggerated their compli¬ 
ments so that they were obvious flattery, the device is in 
disrepute. Yet all of us like to hear genuine, sincere compli¬ 
ments, and an audience is but a groiq) of individuals with 
the same feelings and emotions. Therefore, complimenting 
the audience is still a valuable means of securing their good 
will and establishing a friendly relationship between the 
speaker and his hearers. However, compliments must be 
honest, sincere, and deserved. 

If a visitor from another city, when speaking to your stu¬ 
dent assembly, comments on the good rei)utation of your 
rooters at athletic contests, on the record of the football team 
or the debaters, on the. fine .school piiper or the .schola,stic 
records of the school, there will be a i'e.spon.sive warm glow 
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in the hearts of the students if they feel the compliment is 
sincere and deserved. Again, honesty is not only the best 
policy but the only policy in .spoochinaking. 

Here is the personal method of introduction used with an 
incident in the opening of a speech on “ 1 he New Patriotism,” 
a student discussion given on a .somewhat formal occasion: 

Recently a portion rit those few rcinuining (.’ivil War veterans 
paraded through the streets of our city. One ei.iild not Init heed 

reverence and pride of the crowd.s whose attention was centered 
on the slackening gait of tliose hent ligurcs. on the care-worn 
faces, and tlie snow-white hair. One thought hegct.s another, 
and soon my mind was speeding back ovi-r .seventy-five years. 
Before me were those same soldier.*: with their youthful faces and 
elastic strides, marching gallantly with their eomrade.s. Again 
I visualized the masses of people, cheering wildly as their friends 
and kinsmen marched away to war. T was compelled to ask my¬ 
self the usual, Why? Why do people throng in untold numbers to 
occasions such as these? Why do we covi‘t the privilege of honor¬ 
ing the gallant men in uniform? The an.swcr is siniplc enough - 
patriotism. Obviomsly, patriotism is a natural instinct. 

Consequently, while the average high school student cannot 
cope with the weightincss of modern economic problems, he can 
sense the patriotic loyalty which citlicr fipslrr.ys or <>onstruct.s a 
pntifinfll order. Thus, in appealing for a mnv patrioti.srn we arc 
appealing for a new purpose, locally, nationally, broadening even 
to the entire world —a patriotic purpose wdiich would prevail 
in peace as well as in war, in home ns well as in government. 

— George Maze 

4. Story. “A small boy, who wa.s wi.ser than mo.st of us 
boys, asked his mother why they put so many holes in Swiss 
cheese when it is the Liinberger which n(a*(l.s the ventilation." 
A high school pupil used this story to introduce, an explana¬ 
tion of the different kinds of cheese. “ Once upon a time” 
still holds its lure for all ages of people. A .story — whether 
it be a joke, an incident told in .story form, or a histori¬ 
cal narrative — always attracts. Con.sequently, the story 
method of introduction is still a good one, although it has 
been misused and abused by many public .speaker.s. 
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The story method is not limited merely to humorous 
stories or jokes. An incident told in narrative form may 
attract and interest just as much if it cau.ses the audience 
to laugh. Most audiences will listen immediately when tliey 
hear such opening sentences as: “Two senior boys met in 
the corridor this morning,”; “Yesterday in history class a 
little white dog wandered into the room.” The audience 
senses a story is to follow and figuratively pricks up it.s 
ears to hear tlie events which followed. Evidently, then, 
the public speaking pupil need not neccssai'ily search through 
the joke books or the comic magazines to find an appro¬ 
priate humorous story; he may relate an otherwise insignifi¬ 
cant incident from his own experience in such a manner that 
the interest of his hearers is stimulated. 

When dealing with such subjects as aviation or stream¬ 
lined engines, one may find in the history of the subject the 
incident that will form the narrative. To use aviation as an 
example: the student may not wish to relate the first experi¬ 
ments of the Wright brothers, which are fairly well known; 
but he may go back to Leonardo da Vinci and the story of 
his attempts to fly. Time and place, or the presence or lack 
of humor, make little difference in the .success of the stoi'y 
method; it is the speaker’s ability to choose the details and 
present the miniature plot according to the requirements of 
any interesting story. 

One caution in using this method: BE SURE the story 
iNTBODTTCEs THE SUBJECT. The occasion for emphasizing 
this precaution is that so many public speakers still believe 
that every speech must begin with a humorous story, and 
it makes little difference whether the joke be even remotely 
connected with the subject of the discussion so long as it 
brings a laugh. Let us recall again the task of the speaker: 
he has a definite purpose to accomplish and a limited time 
in which to accomplish it. In fact, as a general rule, the 
less time he takes to present his case, the better the audience 
likes it. Consequently, all material should be chosen with 
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that purpose in mind. If a liuniorou.s .story i.s to l)e told in 
the introduction, let it be one which leafLs dir(;ctly to the 
subject under discus.sion imd one Avlu).st'. iioint will be re¬ 
membered in connection with the .speaker’s subject. One 
high school pupil used a story to good advantage when open¬ 
ing a discussion on the effcct.s of the ilepressiou on education. 
He related the incident of the country scdiool teacher who 
was giving her monthly pay check at the bank. As the 
teller handed her some badly soilial papc'r money, he apolo¬ 
gized: “I hope you’re not afraid of microlH's.” “Not a 
bit,” the schoolma’am replied. “I’m sure no microbe could 
live on my salary.” 

The real purpose of an opening story, of course, is to 
create a friendly relationship between the speaker and his 
audience, to put them in a plesusant frame of mind and to 
change them from a neutral, unre.Hpon.sive, t)r oven hostile 
group into an eager, receptive audience which is ready to 
listen to anything the speaker wi.shes to tell them. To tell 
a story just because it is a good story may lay bare the 
technique of the speaker. When it is obvious the story has 
no connection with the .subject, the reaction of a discerning 
audience will be: “He’s telling us a story so wc will be in a 
good humor.” They may even feel tliere i.s a suggestion of 
trickery; and no one like.s to have anything “put over on 
him.” 

Efficiency in completing his ta.sk recpiires that the: speaker 
do it in the least possible time. Since this is the case, he 
will wish to limit himself to material which directly helps 
his cause. Either he will find a story that is related to the 
topic — one that is not dragged in just because it is a story 
— or he will use another method of introduction. Hemem- 
ber, a speaker can always rely on relating the subject to the 
audience. This is practically unfailing, for if the subject has 
no relation to the audience, they .should not be forced to 
listen to the talk, 

6. Unusual Statement. An automobile* painted scarlet, 
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a man with one leg, a boy coming into the schoolroom wear¬ 
ing his hat, a new arrangement of the chairs in the classroom, 
the one who is out of step in a line of marchers — we notice 
these involuntarily. The unusual always attracts. The 
speaker may make good use of this fact by opening his talk 
with the statement of an idea that is new, strange, or un¬ 
familiar. The statement may be a quotation or it may be 
original, or combined with other methods of introduction, it 
may be an unusual incident or concrete illu.stration. One 
pupil made use of the unusual in this fashion: 

People arc like postage fitamp.s. Josh Billings cli.scovcred thi.s 
strange likeness and explained it by saying, “Their usefulness 
depends on their ability to stick to one thing until they got 
there.” — Evelyn Winning 

Another employed the unusual for an introduction in 
this manner: 

In 1634 a college student had great difficulty in scouring per¬ 
mission to wear silk stockings. Iii 1034, few ()i)j(!ctcd if he wore 
no stockings at all. — A lice Fredcrikxon 

The unusual stimulute.s intere.st; of this the spciiker can 
be certain. However, he mu.st take can- that no fal.se hofje.s 
are aroused. What follow.s mu.st also be interesting; and 
here again, as in telling a story, the statement of an unusual 
fact should always lead directly to the subject of the talk. 
If it is not related and will not serve tlu; speaker’s cau.se, no 
matter how startling the statement, the wise .speaker will 
have the courage of his convictions and di.scard it. In em¬ 
ploying the unusual, too, it must be remembered that the 
audience does not want to be .startled unduly by dramatic or 
obviously exaggerated .statements. Even the unu-sual must 
be presented simply ami naturally. 

These eight specific rules for formulating Introduetinns 
may well become the ’I’en Commandments for Beginning 
Speakers: 
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1. SELECT MATERIAL FOR THE INTRODUCTION THAT WILL 
AROUSE INTEREST AND CREATE A FRIENDLY RELATION¬ 
SHIP BETWEEN THE SPEAKER AND HIS AUDIENCE. 

2. REFERENCE TO EXPERIENCE OR ADAPTATION OF THE 
SUBJECT TO THE AUDIENCE MAY ALWAYS BE RELIED 
UPON. 

5. MATERIAL SELECTED FOR INTEREST SHOULD LEAD DI¬ 
RECTLY TO THE SUBJECT OP THE TALK. 

4. BEACH THE GORE OF THE SPEECH, THE DISCUSSION, AS 
SOON AS IS CONSISTENT WITH THE PURPOSES OF AN IN¬ 
TRODUCTION. 

6. the first SENTENCE CONCRETE AND DEFINITE; 
AVOID GENERALITIES. 

6. MATTF. the first sentence SHORT. 

7. DO NOT STARTLE THE AUDIENCE BY OVERLY DRAMATIC 
OR OBVIOUSLY EXAGGERATED OPENING SENTENCES. 

8. A PLEASANT, FRIENDLY MANNER ON THE PART OP THE 
SPEAKER IS AS IMPORTANT AS WHAT HE BAYS. 

The Conclusion 

This chapter opened with the .statement that the first and 
last impressions are the speaker’s chief concern. The old 
saying that “Well begun is half done” is true only to a 
certain extent in speechmaking. Many a .speech well begun 
has ended disastrously became of a poor conclusion. The 
speaker cannot be satisfied simply with an interesting in¬ 
troduction. In the conclusion is the speaker’s ln.st chance 
to drive home his point, to clinch his argument, to make clear 
the theme, to arouse the audience to action. Rather than 
less interest, there must be more. Not only the climax of 
all he has said is reached in the conclusion, but the last im¬ 
pression in point of time is to be made; we know that 
last impressions often erase from memory impressions made 
earlier. The speaker, then, dare not concentrate his atten¬ 
tion on the introduction and discussion and neglect the con¬ 
clusion. 
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In discussing the outline of the speech, the plan of the 
talk was compared with the plans for a bridge. To use the 
same figure, it is just as important for the speaker to know 
where and how he will end his speech as it is for the bridge 
builder to know the details of the second approach. If the 
conclusion is not carefully planned, the talk will usually end 
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too abruptly, or — what l.s a luoro common fault — it will 
be drawn out monotonously with bort'-somc repetitions as 
the speaker flounders around trying to find a gtiod stopping 
place. The careful speaker will not only plan carefully what 
he will say in the conclusion, but he will even go to the ex¬ 
tent of planning definitely his final sentences. He will take 
infinite pains to make the conclu-sion concise, to express in it 
the main idea he wishes the audience to grasp, and to round 
out the final sentences so that they form a fitting close to 
aU he has said. 

Methods of Conclusioti 

Here, again, the speaker must utilize good judgment in 
selecting the proper form of conclusion for his talk. The 
purpose of the speech, the audience, and the nature of the oc¬ 
casion are the guiding factors in his choice. 

1. Theme of Introduction. Often, the central idea of the 
introduction may be used again in the conclusion. In the 
talk on stick-to-it-iveness, opened with the Josh Billings 
quotation (given under the unusual type of introduction 
earlier in the chapter), the speaker might well return to the 
postage-stamp comparison for his conclusion. One student 
made use of ’this type of conclusion in a speech on the edu¬ 
cational handicaps of children today. For the introduction 
he had presented a description of a cartoon in which a small 
boy was pictured climbing a rugged and rocky hillside with 
a huge bundle strapped to his back. To make the ascent 
even more difficult, attached to the boy’s leg was a heavy 
ball and chain labeled, “Lack of educational opportunities.” 
In his conclusion the student returned to the same idea: 

fficture agaia that small boy climbing the hillside of life with 
all its burdens and responsibilities. Although we pride ourselves 
on oin social enlightenment and our consideration for childhood, 
we are making Hs dimb more difficult by the ball and chain of 
limited educational- oppoitumties. In our hearts we recognize 
the value of an education; we know it makes the burdens of life 
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easier while it adds to the richness of living. Yet we forget. 
Again, we must bring from the archives the injunction of Washing¬ 
ton to “Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in¬ 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” To thi.s goal 
we must once more pledge our allegiance. For the effective use of 
leisure time, for the solving of social and economic problems, for 
the advancement of our people to higher ideals of living — for 
these we must defend the rights of education. — Marshall Atkinson 

3. Stories and Illustrations. An incident or story is 
equally as valuable in the conclusion as in the introduction. 
Here it must serve the main purpose of the speech and ex¬ 
press the general theme. Often a concrete example or an 
incident will make vivid the central idea in a very few words. 
An incident of a dog’s saving his master’s life may illustrate 
and fix in the minds of the audience the faithfulness of ani¬ 
mals; the story of a captain’s going down with his ship may 
illustrate the code of the seaman; or in a discussion of casein 
examples of familiar objects in which casein is found, such 
as rubber combs and glue, will bring the subject “home” to 
the audience. These incidents and examples will emphasize 
the general purpose of the speech and “round out” the talk 
in a pleasing manner. 

3. Quotation. Occasionally an apt quotation may be 
used in the conclusion to express the central idea. In the 
student speech on education, given to illustrate the first 
method of conclusion discussed, the speaker could have 
organized his entire closing paragraph around the quotation 
from Washington. In a history class report on the fall of 
the Roman Empire, a student made an effective conclusion 
by adding only a sentence or two to the statement of Byron, 
“A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; an hour may 
lay it in the dust.” 

4. Future Prospects. The outlook for future develop¬ 
ments makes a good conclusion for many types of subjects. 
This method could well be used in talks on commercial 
aviation, streamlining, radio programs, literature, traffic 
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regulations, the punishment of criminals, and the high school 
curriculum. 

5. Appeal. In speeches for action and belief, especially, 
the speaher wishes to malce a final appeal to his hearers. 
The instrument for this appeal may be any one or all of the 
methods of conclusion just discussed. Again, it may take 
as its central idea the relation of the audience to the subject. 
The speaker then mentions as specifically as possible the 
different ways the subject will affect the lives of his hearers. 
This method can be well illustrated by a speech on a pro¬ 
posed soles tax in which the speaker calls to the attention 
of his hearers the fact that they must pay a sales tax on every 
pound of sugar they buy, on every pair of shoes, on every 
theater ticket. And not only they but poor folk, starving 
and hungry, must pay just as much sales tax on the loaf of 
bread that is their evening meal as the millionaire to whom 
a loaf of bread is an insignificant item. With such an appeal 
as this, the speaker may make his final plea for belief or for 
action. 

6. Summary. This type of conclusion is especially useful 
in a long speech or whenever the audience may have some 
diflBculty grasping the central ideas. It offers the oppor¬ 
tunity for the speaker to bring together in the proverbial 
nutshell the few ideas around which he has centered his dis¬ 
cussion. In a speech on the revision of the student body con¬ 
stitution one member concluded his remarks with a summary; 

So this is what I propose — that the classes elect delegates to 
a constitutional convention, that the group revise completely our 
present constitution, and that the new document be presented to 
the students for ratification or rejection. 

Here the essential facts are stated briefly and clearly. The 
weaker wants to remove all doubt in the minds of the audi¬ 
ence as to what he wants done, and the summary method 
of conclusion does it effectively. 

Care should be taken by the beginning speaker not to use 
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too frequently the summary method. In many instances 
it is unneces-siiiy and hec(Dme.s .simply a monotonous repe¬ 
tition of what the auflit'iux' remcmber.s well. A good rule to 
follow is never 1.o u.sc the method unle.s.s you can .see a real 
need for it; and a .second sugge.stiou is that usually it 
should be followed by a brief appeal, or by one of the other 
types of conclu.siori. 

Gmeral Rules for the Coudnsum 

Whatever type of conclu.sion i.s used, in most circum¬ 
stances certain general rules may be safely followed: 

1. THE CONCLUSION .SHOULD IIBB'LKCT THE PUHPOfSE OP THE 
SPEECH. Thi.s is the .spcaker’.s lust opportunity to .stress his 
purpose, and certainly no one in the audience should leave 
with any doubt a.s to what the speaker was trying to do. 

2. THE CONCLUSION SHOULD USUALLY BE GBNEnAL. De¬ 
tails and minor angle.s of the .suV)je(:t have already been 
given. Now is the time to round mit the .speech and to 
dwell on the .subject or tlnune as a whole*, not in detail. 

3. THE CONCIiU.SH)N HHOULU HE IN IIAHMONY WITH THE 
GENERAL TONE OP THE sPEKiui. If tliR .speech i.s informal, 
the conclu.sion i.s informal. If the talk i.s humorous, the con¬ 
clusion is in the lighter vein. If a .serious purpose is to be 
accomplished, the .spiudcer will not distract by a frivolous 
conclusion. 

4. FINALLY, THE CONCLU-SION WILL MAKE THE SPEECH END 
SWIFTLY, YET NOT AHUUPTLY. Tlic aiidiencc wishe.s to feel 
that the speaker has completed a w'ell-rounded talk and that 
he stops when he. i.s through. He fuce.s the task of avoiding 
abruptness as well a.s a monotonous, long-drawn-out conclu¬ 
sion. If he i.s to err, it i.s far better to choose the former, for 
an audience will sooner forgive abruptness than the poor 
taste of one who passes .several good places to .stop. How- 
ever, the speaker may avoid both evils liy planning his talk 
carefully, even to the extent of knowing to the last .sentence 
exactly where and how he will clo.se. 
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SUMMARY 

Importance of First and Last Impressions 
The Introduction 
Purpose 
Methods 

1. Relating subject and audience 

2. Illustrations 

3. Personal 

4. Story 

B. Unusual statement 
General rules 
The Conelusion 
Purpose 
Methods 

1. Theme of introduction 

2. Stories and illustrations 

3. Quotation 

4. Future prospects 

5. Appeal 

6. Summary 

General rules 


\ EXERCISES 

I. Write an introduction to a speech. State the aim, purpo.se, 
and method of introduction used. 

^II. Prepare an oral introduction to give to the cla-ss. If the 
audience regrets the entire speech is not to be given, the 
introduction will have been successfid. If they are relieved 
that the body of the speech is not to follow, the introduction 
is a.failure. 

in. Plan the skeleton outline of a talk with the purpose to inform; 
then write in full the introduction and the conclusion. 

IV. Analyze the student introductions and conclusions at the end 
of this chapter. . Note the method used in each. What sug¬ 
gestions would you make for improving them? 

V. Review the suggestions for gesturing given in Chapter V. 
Be prepared to enforce the meaning of these statements by 
appropriate gestures. 
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1. He raised liis head, stretched out his arms, and then said: 
“Come!” 

2. This is the problem we must face together, 

3. Never will you have this opportunity again. 

4. It is a simple matter to explain. 

6, Like a bird poi.sed in mid-air, .she .stood on the tip of the 
diving board and then gracefully floated down to the 
pool forty feet below. 

6. He presented the arguments — oiui, two, three, four of 
them — but still I was not convinced. 

7. Seventy-live per cent of 'them — note this! — today 
seventy-live per cent of the automobile accidents are due 
to carelessness. 

8. Here lies the road to succc.ss; there lie disappointment, 
sorrow, and regret. 

VI. Iteviewthe formation of princi])al parts; then write .synopses 

of the following verbs iii all ten.sc.s of the indicative mood: 

1. 1st person, singular — .swim 

2. 2d person, plural — dive 

3. 3d person, singular — write 

4. Sd person, plural — eat 

5. l.st person, jdural — lie 

6. 2d person, .singular — .sit 

7. 3d ijcrson, singular ~ break 

8. 3d ijor.son, singular — drink 

9. l.st person, ])luralvide 

10. 3d person, singular -- fly 


KEY TO FORMATION OP TENSES 

Principal parts of verb: 

1. go — present ten.se and infinitive 

2. went — pu.st tense 

3. gone — participle 

Present tense — 1 
Past tense — 2 

Future tense — Shall or will -j- 1 
Present perfect tense — Present tense of have -h 3 
Past perfect tense — Pa.st tense of have -1- S 
Future perfect tense — Future ten.se of have -h 3 

In the future tense shall is used in the first persons, singular 
and plural; will in the second and third iiersons. The opposite 
is true to express determination. 
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STUDENT EXAMPLES 
Inthodoctions 

Purpose; To inform tlie class of the different types of fish in the 
city aquarium. 

- How would you like to be a fish? Not a dull, grey, uninteresting 
fiab, but a colorful, quick, beautiful fish? One that people would 
gnaa at for houis, inspired by its beauty. There would be nothing 
to do but swim around and watch the world of people come and 
go. This was my first thought when I entered our city aquarium 
and saw the rare specimens of fish swimming in the immense 
tanks. — Betty Reed 

Purpose: To give the audience information on the weather con¬ 
ditions at Byrd's Camp. 

When you stepped out of your house this morning on the way 
to school, I’ll venture you shivered and commented on the cold 
weather. It wasn’t really cold this morning. Do you realize 
that when Admiral Byrd stepped out of his door in the Antarctic, 
he entered an atmosphere t^t has an average temperature more 
than one hundred degrees lower than the temperature here this 
morning? — James Porter 

Purpose: To inform the class of the structure of the pyramid. 

A few days ago I read the story of the building of the Great 
Pyramid of Gizeh. The account was so vivid I found myself — 
in my imagination, of course — watching the weary slave.s pulling 
the cumbersome caits loaded with massive pieces of rock; and 
I could feel the sting of the lashes as the heartless overseers drove 
their cringing slaves up the steep incline to the top of the structure. 
But as gripping as was this picture, I was even more impressed 
with the fact that engineers assert the pyramid is geometrically 
correct in structure to the fraction of an inch. — Eugene Maroney 

Purpose: To impress with the achievements of Charles Schwab. 

In ancient Greece when philosophy was first born there lived 
a cynical philosopher who spent his entire life looking for an honest 
man. This man, Diogenes, carried a lantern and traveled over 
most of the then known world on his quest. When he returned 
home, old and broken, he admitted that he had failed in his life 
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work. There was not a single honest man in the entire world! 
How it must have grieved him to admit this! However, the fault 
was not in others but in himself because he did not search in the 
right way. He was too cynical and too exacting. If he had .stayed 
at home and put his faith in others, his life’s work would not 
have been a failure. 

Today, wc have a man who has proved this statement innumer¬ 
able times. He, does not carry a lantern to search others’ past 
lives and character,s, for he places unlimited faith in his fellow 
men; and his faith is rcwardwl by their un.swerving honesty. 
How does he achieve thc.se rcisulLs? — Gordon. Kelly 

Purpose; To secure voles for an amendment to the constitution. 

One of the latest inventioii.s, I am told, i.s a combination egg 
beater and radio tube. This device is .said to be a great space- 
saver in the kitchen. Its <»iily real drawback is that the radio 
must be turned off while eggs are being beaten. Economy and 
efficiency, I should say, arc the two pu.sswords of our age. Let’s 
see how these two principles might he applied to our student body 
government. 


CoNCnUMIONS 

Purpose: To convince of the necessity for game laws. 

During the la.st deer sca.sim I was sitting near a .stream in a 
little wooded valley in the mountains. Smldenly, I heard one, 
two, three .shots. Someone luwl surely bagged a splendid buck, 
I thought. I listened, 'riiere was not a sound to be heard save 
the mountain stream thundering on its way toward the valley. 
A few moments passed; then there wu.s a crash of bru.sli, and I 
raised my rifle ready for the antlered monarch I thought was 
surely coming. Hut it was not a buck. A doe staggered into the 
cleaiing'and dropped, arose, dropped again, struggled once more 
to her feet and staggered toward the stream; then she turned 
and dropped again — dead. Since that day I have never que.s- 
tioned the necessity for our game law.s. — Joe Gallo 

Purpose: To explain the factors to he considered in the selection 
of field crops. 

Climate and soil are obviously not the only factors to be con¬ 
sidered in growing field cr<ips. I know u man who tried to raise 






VII 

Adapting the Talk to the Audience 


H ow ftb.surcl it would be for a. girl to decide to wear 
her white silk dress tomorrow, her yellow gingham 
dress the next day, and the blue wool suit the next 
without ever a thouglit as to where she would be going or 
what the weather would be. Just as ridiculous is the school 
fpimia player who decides to make his opponents use nothing 
but backhand strokes with no consideration of the differ¬ 
ent types of players he will meet. Kr|uully as absurd is the 
speaker who plans his sjieecdi with no thought of his audience 
— with entire disregard of their age and their interests. The 
speaker, like a football team, has a. goal to cross; and if 
he is as wise as the football players he will use the plays, 
or speech devices, that will lead to the goal. To express 
it in terms of the ultimate imrpose ()f the .speaker: he will 
use every available means of accomi)lishing the .specific 
purpose of the .speech in a manner pleasing to the audience. 
“All speech, written or .spoken, is in a dead language until 
it finds a willing and prepared hearer,” observed Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

“Reference to Experience" 

If all speech devices were placed in one list in order of 
usefulness and importance, at tlxc very top would be what 
several authors have called “reference to experience.” This 
is the principle of making u.se of what the audience already 
knows. How frequently the visiting speaker before the high 
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school assembly uses illustrations from athletics! This is 
one subject he feels certain high school pupils know; thus 
he refers to their experiences in the field of athletics. The 
wise speaker analyzes his prospective audience, and if they 
know music, he refers to music; if they know business, his 
illustrations are from that field; if it is a parent-teacher 
group, he may refer to children’s tales of .school events; 
if the audience is a high school agriculture club, farm terms 
and incidents are used. If his hearers are his public speak¬ 
ing class consisting of upper-class pupils who are tailing 
chemistry, physics, history, and English, he finds illustrar 
tions in tkose fields and in the recent school events with 
which they are all familiar. 

Again, the speaker uses reference to experience in making 
clear and vivid the new and unfamiliar. He compares the 
unknown with the known: “The room in which we sat 
was twice the size of this room,” “The tree was as high as 
our flagpole,” “He was writing during Lincoln’s time,” 
“He died about the time we were born,” “That man was 
the George Washington of their country,” “The city gov¬ 
ernment follows the same general plan as our student body 
government.” In eaclr instance, the speaker is referring 
to the experience of his hearers for the purpose of making 
known the unfamiliar. How much more vivid and how 
word-saving are such references! 

References to experience may be to what the hearers 
have read or heard discussed as well a.s to what they have 
actually seen. However, what they have witnessed them¬ 
selves is usually more vivid. Other factors which must 
also be taken into consideration are time, the strength of 
the impression, and the frequency of repetition. An acci¬ 
dent which occurred in front of the school ye.sterday is 
usually a better reference to experience than one which 
occurred in some distant city several months previously, 
although the latter may have been of greater significance 
in itself. Likewise, reference to the school weekly paper 
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will be more vivid than mention of some great city daily 
when one is speaking to high school students. In each 
instance, the speaker tries to choose the illustration which 
will bring his subject as “close home” to his hearers as is 
possible. A college professor, addressing a high school au¬ 
dience, should employ a vocabulary and “reference to ex¬ 
perience” understandable to his listeners; otherwise his 
words will fall upon deaf ears. 
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Factors of Interest 

Most of us have had sufficient experience in listening to 
boresome, uninteresting public discussions to prevent our 
being guilty of increasing the number. Certainly, there is 
no way a spealcer can please his audience more than by 
making his talk intcre.sting. 'While everyone ree.ognizes that 
individual interests vary, we all know that tln^re are certain 
definite factors which are so nearly uiiivi:rsal in their appeal 
that the speaker may rely upon their use to make his public 
utterances enjoyable to others. 

We shall consider briefly these nine factors of interest: 
the novel, specific, concrete, animate, familiar, uncertain, 
antagonistic, vital, and humorous. These sources of in¬ 
terest ai’e based on the psychological principles of human 
reactions. To discover how adcciuatcly they cover the field 
of human interests, after reading the explanations, a student 
may classify his favorite diversion.s under one or more of 
these heads. Whether it is eating breakfast this morning, 
going to a basketball game, or studying a lesson, the reason 
for his enjoyment of the activity can usually be found in 
one of these factors. 

1. Novel. We know that whatever is new or different 
attracts our attention. Interest is aroused unconsciously 
in a dress that is different, a car of foreign ilesign, an arrest¬ 
ing arrangement of a living room, or an aclvertisement novel 
in design. The speaker makes use of this universal attrac¬ 
tion of the unusual by seeking material which is different. 
Not only the approach to the subject may be new but he 
may stimulate interest by unusualness of expression (origi- 
nality) and by telling unusual details or incidents. 

Here are typical unusual facts which have been used by 
high school students to make their talks interesting: the 
so-called Irish potato was talcen from Virginia to Ireland 
about 1664; the belief that the cider duck will not set un¬ 
less the nest contains exactly eleven eggs; a patent has 
been granted for a method of dyeing iadie.s’ hosiery that 
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will, by an optical illusion, give any desired shape to the 
weaW’s leg. Still another speaker gained interest by refer¬ 
ence to the fact that when the Eskimo hunter brings home 
a dead seal, the body is ceremoniously offered a drink of 
fresh water in the belief that the seal has always been 
craving a drink of sweet water. By this ceremony, the 
hunter wins the good will of the .seal’s spirit as well as of all 
seals that are still living. Thus he will be rewarded on 
his next hunting expedition. 

Specific. The definite detail or incident is always to 
be preferred to the generalization. The value of the specific 
will be appreciated by contrasting the general statement 
that much of our patriotism is .superficial with a series 
of specific examples, such as mechanical salutes when the 
flag passes, the thoughtless manner in which the national 
anthem is sung, and the prevalent mode of celebrating our 
patriotic holiday.s, the Fourth of .July, Armistice Day, and 
even Memorial Day. 

A studeirt used the specific to good advantage in illmstrat- 
ing the value of hobbies: 

The boy who collcct.s .stamp.s u.sually knows not only about each 
of his stamps but something of tlic country each represent.s. 
Collecting autographs of famous people arou.sc.s interest in current 
afiairs. One who collect.s flower .specimens or bird.s’ eggs cannot 
but learn more about flowers or birds. Acquiring a library of good 
books increase.^ our appreciation of literature. Surely, hobbies arc 
worth-while. — Rosemary Rtandiford 

Note the interest added by the use of the specific in this 
excerpt from a student speech: 

The Roman patricians were accustomed to a life of luxurious 
ease. On the seven lonely hills of Rome they resided in buildings 
second in beauty only to their many temples. Ihey dined on 
humming birds’ tongues; they drank rich wines; they dressed 
in royal purple. Their slightest wish wa.s performed by one of 
their hundreds of slaves. — Alice Fredorilcsen 


MID STARR JORDAN, H. S. 
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There is no factor of interest more generally useful than 
the specific; and it is probably as stimulating to the atten¬ 
tion as any device a speaker can use. Note the effective 
use of the specific detail by Anne Morrow Lindbergh in 
North to the Orient, her intimate account of an airplane flight 
to the Par East: 

Rivers perhaps are the only physical features of the world 
that are at their best from the air. Mountain ranges, no longer 
seen in profile, dwarf to ant hills; seas lose their horizons; lakes 
have no longer depth but look like bright pennies on the earth’s 
surface; forests become a thin impenetrable film, a moss on the 
top of a wet stone, easily rubbed off. But rivers, which from the 
ground one usually sees only in cross sections, like a small sample 
of ribbon — rivers stretch out serenely aliead as far as the eye 
can reach. Rivers are seen in their true stature. . . . 

Next to t.hftin, man’s gleaming cement roads which he has built 
with such care look fragile as paper streamers thrown over the 
hiUs, easily blown away. Even the railroads seem only scratched 
m with a penknife. But rivers have carved their way over the 
earth’s face for centuries, and they will .stay. 

3. Concrete. A speaker would get much more satis¬ 
factory results in explaining the law of gravity to a child by 
dropping a ball or throwing it into the air than by using the 
scientific definition expressed in abstract terms. Adults, 
likewise, not only grasp the concrete more readily but are 
far more interested in it than in the abstract. 

One speaker illustrated a law of energy by saying that 
one and two ttdrds otuices of coal will transport a ton of 
freight a mile. Instead of more or less abstract terms to 
describe the appearance of the ill-fated dirigible Macon, or 
to point out the foolishness of trying to cram ten weeks’ 
work into one week, note the concrete references in these 
excerpts: 

When the Macon flew over the city it looked like a big, fat, 
lazy fish; and the airplanes flying around it were suckers who 
were trying their best to annoy this strange creature. 

— Wayne Streeter 
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Trying to make up ten weeks’ school work in one week at the 
end of the quarter is like starving for ten days and then expect¬ 
ing to eat enough in one day to make up for the ten days lost. 

— Norman Frantz 

4. Animate. The display window which contains live 
rabbits at Easter, the electric train during the holiday 
season, and the actual deinon.strution of cosmetic.s attract 
the crowds, Here there is life, action. Fascinating, too, 
ore the electric sign.s which by a mere change of current 
i pnlfR the passerby see a chair rocking, a kitten unwinding 
a spool of thread, a man painting a .sign, or a train speeding 
across the country at night. Motion and life stimulate 
attention almo.st universally. 

The speaker, of course, uses the animate in his gesture 
and platform movements, but his chief concern is to get 
life and action into the material of the speech. He can 
be sure of interest if he cun describe a race so vividly as to 
T T i pkp the audience .see the two horses running neck and 
neck; if he can make tlnnu visualize an automobile .swerving 
and careening down the street; if he can picture for them 
a train slowly gaining speed as it leaves the Union station 
in Kansas City, ru.shing on westward across Kansas, Colo¬ 
rado, and Utah until it seems to play hide-and-.scek around 
the corners of the Rockies before it dashe.s down the 
mountainside and through the oi'chard.s of California to San 
Francisco, where it comes to a halt with a self-satisfied, 
contented air. 

6. Familiar. When a speaker analyzes his prospective 
audience, he takes note of the fields with which they are 
familiar. Are they musicians, farmers, high school ath¬ 
letes, a girls’ outdoor club, newspapermen, housewives. Boy 
Scouts, high school seniors who are anticipating college, or 
a literary group? Whatever may be their store of knowl¬ 
edge, the speaker takes heed and draws attention to hia 
own cause by using illustrations from their already acquired 
interests. A recent student assembly speaker made use of 
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the familiar by opening his talk with an account of a foot¬ 
ball game when he was an undergraduate at the school; 
the interest of the football-minded audience was unmistak¬ 
able. Likewise, a student, talking to his own public spealc- 
ing class on the subject of flying a glider, referred to the 
student speaker’s feelings upon the occasion of his first class 
speech. The attention of the miusician is aroused when 
reference is made to his chosen field as is the business¬ 
man’s when a speaker refers to a cash register or the 
training of clerks. Obviously, the familiar as a factor of 
interest is simply an application of the principle of reference 
to experience used to gain the attention of the audience. 

6. Uncertain. Curiosity about what is unknown seems 
to be universal, although men sometimes imply that it is 
the special property of women. Whenever the outcome is 
in doubt people are interested. This factor is one of the 
attractions of the mystery story, of a motion-ijicture plot, 
of a race, of a presidential election. To learn what the 
future holds, people will expend great effort and sacrifice 
other desirable ends. 

In using the xmcertain in a speech, the speaker may 
withhold his ultimate conclusion until he approaches the 
close of the talk, he may relate a short narrative, or he may 
arouse curiosity by suggestion. Sometimes curiosity may 
be aroused through introducing an idea with a series of 
questions as: “Why did you come to class today? Why did 
you eat breakfast this morning? Why did you comb your 
hair today? Why will you go home after school this after¬ 
noon? Why will you go to the football game Saturday?” 

After using this method of gaining interest the speaker 
diseussed the motives for action as outlined in a recent 
magazine article. With equally good results a speaker se¬ 
cured the rapt attention of his audience when retelling the 
story of the famous sword of Damocles, which was always 
suspended over the head of the Persian lord no matter 
where he went. 
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Members of an audience which heard a student relate 
an incident in Senator Borah’s early life will not soon for¬ 
get the occasion because uncertainty held their attention: 

Jim Quarles, a negro ballplayer on the Boise baseball team, 
had journeyed with his team to a neighboring town of Nampa. 
The gMTie was close, a dispute followed, and Quarles shot the 
policeman who intervened. An hour before midnight, a friend 
telephoned Borah in Boise that the mob had attacked the prison 
in which Quarle.s had been plaee«l and would lyiicli him imle.ss 
something was done. Borah immediately drc.ssed, telephoned his 
friend, the governor, and arranged to have an engine and two cans 
run to Nampa as a .special train. Wliilc cn route he went through 
the cars and pulled down all the window .shades. 

At Nampa Borah found the enraged mob before the jail. He 
climbed the steps, and while the mob was hacking at its stones, 
shouted in their faces: “You men want to understand that we are 
not going to permit you to di.sgrace the -state. We are here to 
prevent lynch law. We arc going to do it peaceably if we can, 
but by force it we have to. The train over there is loaded with 
militia.” 

Quarles went back to Boi.se in the smoker. Time after time 
Borah has made use of an empty train. — Walter Thimpaon 

7. Antagonistic. A fight between two small boys in the 
street in front of the high .school building at lunch time will 
attract all of the .student body within hearing di.stance. 
People enjoy any struggle between two forces, whether it 
be between two boys, two dog,s, an airplane pilot and his 
dead motor, a hou.se and the wind, the race between two 
presidential candidates, or between right and wrong. Com¬ 
bined with the element of the uncertain, the antagonistic 
makes us interested in speiddng contests, in football games, 
in beauty contests, and an indefinite number of other com¬ 
petitive affairs where forces are opposed to each other. 

The speaker uses this factor of interest as he does the 
animate, by describing the contending forces so vividly 
that the audience will feel the struggle which they see only 
through the eyes of another. In a discussion of economic 
conditions in Cuba a speaker u.sed the antagonistic element 
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by showing the necessity for the island to realize a profit 
on her sugar and the tariff walls which limited the expor¬ 
tation of her one traditional source of income. A student 
made his audience see the conflict between Admiral Byrd’s 
ambitions as a youth and the physical handicaps resulting 
from a serious fall in a gymnasium. Another used the an¬ 
tagonistic in a similar fashion when he depicted the early 
struggles of Iviary Bickford. 

8. Vital. Here the speaker shows that the subject under 
discussion is of supreme importance to the hearer because 
he recognizes a definite relationship to him personally. Any¬ 
thing which affects our health, our pos.sessions, our repu¬ 
tation, our family, or any group in which we have a real 
interest, is vital to us. In other words, the speaker makes 
his talk interesting to his hcnrcr.s by showing them how 
closely it affects them and their present interests. A dis¬ 
cussion of Red Cross seals, which are used to raise funds 
for the stamping out of tuberculosi.s, will be interesting if 
the speaker shows the disease is so prevalent that it may 
strike members of the audience or their families. A pro¬ 
posed city ordinance immediately arouses interest if the 
speaker convinces his hearers that it involve.s an increase 
in taxes. Since whatever affects us directly is of interest, 
the speaker’s task resolves itself into one of making the 
hearers appreciate that relationship. Note this one example 
from a speech on the work of the city council: 

Our city council can refuse us the privilege of holding parades 
on the city streets before football games; they set the price of the 
license fee on our pet dogs; by a zoning oi’dinance they can close 
the “hot dog” stands across the street; they pass regulations 
which insure the cleanliness of our bread and iiie healthfulness 
of our milk. 

9, Humorous. Everyone enjoys a good laugh, and the 
student speaker will do well to utilize this factor of inter¬ 
est. However, he must exercise discretion in the use of it, 
and be certain that it meets the tests of good taste, rele- 
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vancy, and originality. Effective humor u.sed sparingly is 
obviously to be preferred to many questionable attempts 
to provoke a laugh. The unexpected, the incongruous, the 
exaggerated, the distress of another who is placed in a 
ridiculous position, are elements of humor on which speakers 
may usually rely. However, in the use of humor, it is well 
to apply the old adage, “When in doubt, don't.” 

Appreciating the value of humor, a student enlivened a 
serious discu.s.sion of depression prol>lein.s with: “The time 
has come for us to appropriate the prayer of the old negro 
divine, ‘0 Lord, please deliver us from de status quo, 
meanin’ de mess we’se in! ’ ” 

Humorous incidents which have actually occurred are 
especially effective. This was used in a eulogy of John 
Philip Sousa, the distinguished band leader: 

Sousa enjoyed telling jokes on himself. On one of Ms tours 
through Europe he was staying at a hotel in England. His 
sympathy was aroused by an Irish scrub woman whom he fre¬ 
quently observed at work in the hotel. Intending to offer her a 
ticket, he asked her if .she would like to attend one of Sousa’s 
concerts. She enthusiastically replied .she could go on Thursday 
night. As the baud was leaving that day, Sousa suggested perhaps 
she could go on Wednesday. The reply was immediate, “Is that 
your only night off?” 

lUvMration of Factors 

To illustrate the uses of the factors of interest, a student 
took as his subject, "Why Worry?” His classmates were 
his audience. 

Factor of Interest Use of Factor of Interest 

1. Novel The hospitals of the United States contain more 

sufferers from mental disorders than from all 
other disabilities combined. 

2. Specific Told how worry affects one’s disposition, friend¬ 

ships, happiness, and health. 

3. Concrete Example of honor student’s worry about recent 

physics examination. 
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4. Animate Described vividly details of a clerk’s sale of ex¬ 
pensive perfume and his concern as he watehed 
the perfume trickling down the bottle to the 
counter and to the floor. 

fi. Familiar Referred to the student.s’ worries about their 
next speeches. 

6. Uneertain In introduction, he said he could tell what the 

audience’s worries were. Later, referred to it 
again but did not reveal his diagnosis of their 
worries until conclu.sion, 

7. Antagonistic Emphasized the constant irritation between the 

mother and child in a home where the mother 
was addicted to worry. 

8. Vital Worry affects the health. 

9. Humorous Imitated in an exaggerated fashion the remarks 

of a person who worries habitually, whom he 
termed “the worry fiend.” 

In a speech the speaker will strive to use as many of these 
factors of interest as are needed to maintain the attention 
of the audience. It takes effort to incorporate sufficient 
interest material in some speeches, but the effort is rewarded 
in the speaker’s success in " ac¬ 
complishing his purpose in a 
manner pleasing to the audi¬ 
ence.” And remember, the 
world has little time for poor 
speeches I 

Making the Commonplace 
Appealing 

Advertising experts have 
learned how to make automo¬ 
bile tires, tooth powder, soap, 
roofing for houses, and all sorts 
of commonplace things glam¬ 
orous and attractive. The 
speaker faces the same problem, and with a little forethought 
he con be equally successful. Incidents, illustrations, unusual 
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facts can be Woven into the speech to make even the du 
subject appeal to the most complacent audience. Sc 
within tlie field of the subject itself, sometimes v 
out the pupil may find illustrjitive material if he is j 
and has the foresight to store uj) such material as he 1 
it. That Mark Twain is read more often than any o 
American author, that the sales of one cook book which 
been on the market since 181)6 have amounted to four mi 
dollars, that a Middle Western school board once refuse 
allow the schoolhousc to be used for a debate on the sul 
of railroads on the grounds that it wa.g sacrilegious, thal 
letter chutes in a New York skyscraper are eciuipped 
devices to retard the speed of the letters so that the fru 
will not cause them to burn before they reach the first floe 
these and a thousand other facts and incidents can ad 
terest to a speech which otherwise would be commonp 
One caution needs to be stressesd here. Incidents 
illustrations are not to be obviously “drugged into” 
speech for the sake of variety or arousing interest, 
must first meet the te.st of whether they serve the pui 
of the speech. No speaker can aiford to divert the attei 
of, his hearers to material unrelated to his subject win 
has only a limited time in which to exi)laiu somethii 
them, to convince them of his belief, or to accomplish 
other definite purpose. Select the incident to illustrat 
point, as the railroad debate incident suggests conserva 
and the facts concerning the letter chute are related t 
laws of friction. 

Slavery io the Outline 

The outline is made to be followed, to be sure; an 
beginning speaker will never digress from the general 
of his talk except in most unusual circumstances. Hov 
that does not mean ho should feel bound to give every i 
detail of the talk as it was practiced. 

Perhaps the chairman has made some introductory re 
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which bears a relationship to .sonic phase of the speech. 
Possibly a previous speaker, earlier in the class period, has 
made a statement or used a subject rclatcfl tn hi.s; then he 
will not miss the opportunity to refer to them. As a vivid 
reference to experience this immediately attracts the atten¬ 
tion of the hearers. Again, a conversation with a classmate 
between periods or a statement of tlni instructor in opening 
the class may offer the opportunity for an extemporaneous 
adaptation of the subject to the audience. An incident en 
route downtown to announce a high school play at a club 
meeting, a statement seen on a billboard that morning, a 
current event gleaned from the morning paper — these and 
many other opportunities for timely material .iwait the wide¬ 
awake speaker. 

As a speaker becomes more experienced, he will learn to 
adapt his talk to the mood of the audience. If they seem to 
be dull and uninterested, the clever .spiniker arouses them 
from their lethargy with an account of an unu.sunl incident, 
a humorous story, or some striking reference to experience. 
William Jennings Bryan is .sai<l to have developed that 
ability to a remarkable degm? while on hi.s Chautauqua lec¬ 
ture tours. Although following the saiiK! general line of 
thought, he could adapt his talk to whomever he found 
before him, whether it was an afternoon group of weary 
country housewives gathered in a scorching hot tent or a 
group of giggling young couples out for an evening lark. 

A striking illustration of foresight in adapting a talk to the 
audience was the sermon of a minister in a little country 
church on an unbearably hot day in the middle of summer. 
He not only planned a short talk, but lie used as his text, 
“And thou shalt be as the dew unto Israel.” The refre.shing 
effect of the dew and the lavish use of all the cooling terms 
associated with it made the congregation forget their dis¬ 
comfort in what was probably the coolest sermon ever 
preached! 

It is too much, of course, to expect the beginning public 
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speaker to equal Bryan, but he can work toward this goal 
by with greater enthusiasm if the audience seems 

listless, by being ready for the introduction of fitting inci¬ 
dents; and, certainly, he should be expected to foresee to 
some degree the nature of the mood of the audience to 
which he will speak. 

"The Soul of Wit" 

Brevity is the soul not only of wit but of a speech. Tiring 
an audience defeats one’s purpose; they either cease to listen 
or they become antagonistic toward the speaker. When 
either barrier is raised it is almost impossible to convince, 
impress, persuade, or impel the audience to action. It takes 
much more careful work and preparation to give an effective 
five-minute speecli than to talk half an hour; yet the task 
of condensing, clarifying, and arranging ideas so that they 
may be presented quickly is the problem of the successful 
speaker. Of course, important points must be developed 
and dwelt upon long enough to make them effective, but 
that does not mean unnecessary details and rambling di¬ 
gressions from the subject. Someone has truthfully said, 
“Many audiences ought to be able to recover damages from 
a speaker for having wasted their time.” the one ierbvo- 

CABLE LAW FOR A SPEAKER IS NEVER TO SPEAK LONGER THAN 
HIS ALLOTTED TIME. If he cannot get into the specified 
period what he has to say, then he should further limit his 
topic so that it will be possible, or he should stop before 
he has finished his speech. 

After listening to a visitor encroach upon the time of an¬ 
other speaker by talking forty-five minutes when he was 
asked to speak fifteen, one of his audience remarked, “To me 
that is the height of conceit. Does he think what he has to 
say is more important than our timeP” Perhaps here is a 
truth worth pondering over. The beginning speaker should 
’ include in his working creed the resolutions never to sug¬ 
gest that he is egotistical by speaking overtime, never to 
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be selfish by appropriating the time of others, and never to 
risk defeating his purpose by talking longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 


SUMMARY 
Adaptation to the Audience: 

Reference to Experience 
Factors of Interest 

1. Novel 

2. Specific 

3. Concrete 

4. Animate 
B. Familiar 

6, Uncertain 

7, Antagonistic 

8. Vital 

9. Humorous 

Making the Commonplace Appealing 
Variations from the Outline 
Brevity 


EXERCISES 


I. Wi'^ the class as the audience, indicate references to ex¬ 
perience that might be used in discussing the following sub¬ 
jects: 

1. Diamond cutting 7. Weeping willow tree 

2. Washington Monument 8. Wrought iron 

3. Soapstone 0. Incandescent lamps 

4. Autogyro 10. Cellulose 

6. Carbon paper 11. The Great Lakes 

6. Ventilation IZ. Trapping animals 


n. 


Choose one of the words listed below for explanation in a 
class talk. Indicate in the margin of the outline where 
reference to experience has been used. 


erratic chauvinism 

lethargy acrimonious 

succulent insidious 

travesty collusion 


iconoclast 

onerous 

vicarious 

predilection 
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vitiate 

coalesce 

cynosure 

insipid 

adroit 

bland 

precocious 

exotic 


intelligentsia 

enervating 

parsimonious 

idiosyncrasy 

calumny 

surfeited 

connotation 

synchronize 


plausible 

nondescript 

innocuous 

equivocal 

desultory 

connoisseur 

replica 

virulent 


in Illustrate the uses of the factors of interest with familiar 
billboard or magazine advertisements. 


TV Write a short paragraph in which one of the statements 
below is developed by the use of as many specific instances 

as possible. 

1. The book is interesting. 

2. That motion picture is unusual. 

3. High school students are critical. 

4. "Success is not an accident.” 

5 . Geniuses have the reputation of being peculiar. 

6. One apparently trivial incident may affect many people. 

7. The day is gloomy. 

8. "Hone.sty is the bust policy. 

9. A man often regrct.s losing his temper. 

10. "A stitch in time saves nine.” 

11. The game will be a close one. 

12. There are many tyi)e.s of freshmen. 

13. This high school offers activities for every type of pupil. 

14. This city is progressing. 


V. Outline a class talk for information in which a conscious 
’ effort is made to use factors of interest. Indicate in the 
outline where the factors arc used. 



VIII 

Learning' to Listen 


I s IT not the ideal — that the audience should say as much 
to the speaker as he says to them? Normal commu¬ 
nication involves two processes: giving thought and 
receiving ideas. Public speaking, like conversation, is es¬ 
sentially a communicative process involving two elements. 
The chief difference, of course, is that in public speaking the 
speaker does the audible communicating while most of the 
audience’s conti-ibutions are silent. 

The audience is an integral part of any public speakmg 
situation. Its members stimulate and encourage the speaker 
by concentrating their attention on him, or they discourage 
him by their lack of responsiveness or their obvious antago¬ 
nism. With some audiences a speaker may be unable to find 
any tangible evidence to prove that his hearers either helped 
or hindered him; nevertheless, he can be so conscious of their 
reactions that they may be the determining factor in the 
success or failure of his efforts. On other occasions their 
approval may be evident in their constant attention, friendly 
expressions, and changing emotions in response to the speak¬ 
er’s words. Disapproval is expressed in restless move¬ 
ments, comments to their neighbors, and even in leaving 
before the meeting is concluded. Just as forbidding as 
open disapproval is the cold, stolid audience who seem to be 
present only in body or the lazy, lethargic group whose 
interests are focused in every direction except on the 
speaker’s words — this latter type is sometimes found in the 
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classroom on a hot day in the period following the lunch 
hour. 

How great can be the influence of the thoughtful listener 
is beyond calculation. William Jennings Bryan expressed his 
indebtedness to the audience after his great “ Cross of Gold” 
speech. Henry Ward Beecher w'as con.scious of the stimulus 
of the interested audience. High .school .speakers, too, have 
felt that encouraging atmo.sphcre which emanates from an 
audience which listens undenstandingly. Intangible as it 
may be, the speaker whose real concern is to transmit his 
ideas to his audience can feel the unexpressed approval and 
suppoii; of his audience ns plainly as if they were cheering 
audibly: “That’.s fine, I uppi'ove of that statement”; or 
“I want to help you succeed in this speech.” 

Selfish Motives for Learning to Listen 

Giving courteous attention to a speaker and learning to 
listen understandingly are not usked of an audience merely 
because they will help the speaker realize hi.s aim; they are 
of practical value to the members of the audience. Recall 
the occasion when an as.signment given orally by the instruc¬ 
tor was not grasped in its entirety and an embarrassing 
situation resulted. Have you heard of someone going to 
dinner at a friend’s home on the wrong night? Or have you 
been forced to ask, after an assembly aimouticement, when 
seats could be reserved for the senior play? E,specially valu¬ 
able will be the listening habit to tho.se who go to college. 
Here students are expected to be able to record in their note¬ 
books in logical sequence and with accuracy of fact the es¬ 
sential points of hour lectures. 

Honesty in hearing is only being fair to the speaker. Criti¬ 
cizing his speech on the basis of one isolated opinion when 
his interpretation of his theory or its relation to other prin¬ 
ciples was not gra.spcd is like taking one isolated sentence 
out of a book and passing judgment on the author with no 
true conception of his beliefs. One cannot justly oppose or 
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/lofpTKl another’s speech unless he has grasped it in its en¬ 
tirety. An attitude of tolerance and a willingness to be eon- 
vinced make one a good listener and a helpful member of an 
audience. 

Forming the Listening Habit 

Having an honest desire to be a careful driver is scarcely 
sufficient; one must know the rules and grasp the technique 
of making a U turn properly and of driving on hills or in 
traffic. Similarly, listening with understanding requires cer¬ 
tain fundamental knowledge. The first and essential prin¬ 
ciple is to learn to grasp the chief points of the speech as they 
are presented by the speaker. Writing down the main ideas 
as they are given or outlining the entire talk gives valuable 
practice in discovering the essential points and fixing them 
in lie memory. One high school assembly speaker based his 
remarks on three attitudes toward life: (1) What is mine is 
mine, and what is yours is mine if I can get it; (2) What is 
mine, is mine, and what is yours, is yours; (3) What is yours 
is yours, and what is mine is yours if you need it. Not all 
speakers, of course, develop their ideas so clearly or express 
them in such easily remembered phrases. However, the 
thought of a well-organized speech centers around only a few 
main ideas; and if the student notes them on paper, it will 
help him to see whether he has grasped the central ideas and 
to relate subordinate topics to them. After outlining and 
taking notes on a few addresses, the listener will acquire 
better habits of attention and be ready for the next step 
of fixing in the memory the central ideas without the aid 
of notes. When memory is relied upon, a special effort to 
recall the steps in the development of the speech at its close 
and discussion of the ideas with another will be helpful. 

Note-taking during a public address requires extreme care 
lest it be disturbing to the speakers. It should be done as 
inconspicuously as possible and the notes should be so con¬ 
densed and abbreviated that little writing is required. Too 
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constant use of the pen may cause the listener to defeat his 
own purpose if he fails to hear statements made while he 
is writing. Obviously, too, the tops of people’s heads, bent 
over notebooks, are not especially inspiring to a speaker. 

Etiquette for the Audience 

What is proper for an audience and what is the courtesy 
due a speaker might well be the theme of a public speaking 
etiquette book. However, in spite of the varied situations 
which must be evaluated, two simple principles may govern 
the behavior of an audience: courtesy and the Golden 
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Rule. No one would think of reading a book when a friend 
is conversing with him, or of turning to comment on his 
friend’s clothes or to shai-e the latest gossip with another in 
the midst of his friend’s reply to a question. Does not the 
ganift relationship exist between the speaker and his audience 
as between two individuals? Courte-sy i.s always a criterion 
of conduct whether two or many are involved. 

When confronted with a difficult situation, a member of 
an audience may put himself in the speaker’s position and 
ask the question, “If I were in the speaker’s place, would I 
want the audience to do this?’* When applied honestly, 
this simple device will solve such common problems as 
whether it is permissible to talk to one’s neighbor during a 
speech, whether it is proper to correct obvious errors made 
by a speaker, or whether it is permissible to leave during a 
public address. It will be especially easy for public speaking 
students who have had experience on the platform to put 
themselves in the speaker’s position and apply the Golden 
Rule. 


SUMMARY 

Inter-relationship of Speaker and Audience 
Aid to communication 
Hindrances 

Value to Audience of Learning to Listen 
High school life 
Social life 
College lectures 
Forming the Listening Habit 
Note-taking and outlining 
Memory and recall 
Etiquette for the Audience 
Courtesy 
Golden Rule 
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EXERCISES 

I Outline on paper the chief points made by three students 
’ in the next class speeches. 

II Attend a public lecture or listen to a radio address and re- 

port a synopsis of the speech to the class. 

III Test your ability to recall the essential facts of nn assembly 

announcement or an explanation made by a teacher to the 

class. 

IV. Answer these questions on the basis of the two rules of 
' etiquette of audience. 

1. Is it permissible to leave a meeting early when the 
speech is ill-prepared and boresome? when one has an 
appointment and the speaker has talked overtiine? 

2. May a student study an incomplete lesson assignment 
during an assembly talk which doe.s not interest liimP 

3. If a book accidentally falls to the floor during an as¬ 
sembly talk, should the book be left on the floor tempo¬ 
rarily or should it be picked up immediately? 

4. Are there any speech occasions when it is permissible 
for the audience to chew giiin or cat candy? 

6. Should a member of the audience leave the room when 
it is neces.sary to cough? 

6. Is it permissible for the audience to laugh when a speaker 
stumbles as he ascends to the platform or when he 
makes an obvious error in speech? 

7. What types of applause arc acceptable? 

8. Should one comb one’s hair in a public gathering? 

9. Suppose a dog runs into the room — what should the 
audience do? 

10. When one is in a hurry, may he put on his coat or make 
other preparations to leave before the speaker concludes? 



IX 

Keeping the Reservoir Filled 


H ave you added anything to your stock of speech 
materials since yesterday? Can you recall any 
definite additions during the past week? 

When the water in a reservoir is in constant or even fre¬ 
quent use, there must be some replenishing of the supply; 
and to insure plenty of force, the water must never be al¬ 
lowed to reach a low level. The application of this analogy 
to the speech situation is apparent. A student starts the 
public speaking course with an unused supply of experiences, 
of incidents, of observations, of information gained in his 
studies, of ideas from his reading. After a few talks before 
the class he finds himself searching for new subjects and new 
illustrations. Even if he finds a new subject, the supply in 
the reservoir is so nearly exhausted that he cannot make a 
choice between several illustrations or incidents to develop 
his subject; he must attempt to adapt one that is not entirely 
suitable, or, again, his talk may be dull and commonplace 
because it lacks illustrative material. 

Let us take a closer look at the contents of the pupil’s 
reservoir when he begins his speech training. There are his 
hobbies; the places he has visited; facts learned in history 
and chemistry and biology; unusual people he has known; 
games he has played; books he has read; memories of child¬ 
hood pranks and interests; knowledge gleaned in making 
a radio set, a model airplane, or a Halloween costume; impres¬ 
sions of fires, automobile accidents, animals, embarrassing 
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moments, plays and motion pictures, and awe-inspiring 
sunsets. The supply of materials seems abundant; yet after 
only two or three talks the student will realize the desire for 
something new and different either to talk about or to 
enliven his speech. 

The beginning .speaker also must appreciate the fact that 
he is a prospective leader, In any groui) the one who can 
speak pleasingly and has sonu'thing to say soon attains some 
prominence. To ju.stify his claim to his position, he inu.st 
be up-to-date, well read, and know what is going on in the 
world about him. Gladstone recommended to .speakers that 
they have a “wide and thorough education.” This can be 
started now. To widen his range of knowledge and interests 
should be tlie aim of every ambitious speaker. To be able 
to use illustrations and references that will appeal to differ¬ 
ent types of people, he mu.st seek to know something about 
current events, social problems, .sports, literature, history, 
science, music and art, the farm, Imsiness. In every speaker’s 
experience he will face i)eople with as varied interests as 
these, and surely the one, who is acciuaiutcd with the special 
interests of the audience will be more elTective. ability to 

USE THE PKINCIPLE OF UKFUHENCK TO BXPEItIKNCE DEPENDS 
UPON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SPEAICEIt. 

Adding Daily Experience 

If one is alert, he may add to hi.s stock of speech materials 
daily and with little effort on his part. Here arc; a few of the 
incidental source.s of ideas and illustrations: the .slogan on a 
billboard advertisement, the argiimcnt.s of the salesman who 
comes to the door, a conversation with a friend, a remark 
of a teacher, an experiment in physic.s, a history reference, 
an incident in the school lobby or on the athletic field. Evi¬ 
dently, there arc po.s.sibilitic.s of new speech materials all 
around one every day if one has the eyes to .se(^ them and the 
ears to hear. 

The ambitious student will liinl per.sonal enjoyment as 
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well as useful ideas in exerting a little effort to broaden his 
experience by stepping outside the usual daily routine. 
Spealcers who visit the city or school will bring a wealth of 
new ideas. Even one’s own community offers almost un¬ 
limited speech material if the student make-s the effort to 
visit local enterprises — the telephone exchange, gas plant, 
laundry, industrial factories, the city engineer’s and asses¬ 
sor’s offices, the courtrooms, tlie city pound, a newspaper 
plant. A resolution to visit one of these establishments each 
week or month during the school year would result in an al¬ 
most unlimited supply of new ideas and incidents. A stu¬ 
dent could secure such intei'esting material that his class 
audience would greet with anticipation and pleasure the 
occasions when he was to talk. 

The Newspaper Hahit 

Have you acquired the newspaper habit? By the “news¬ 
paper habit’’ we mean, do you con-sider reading the news¬ 
paper as much a part of your daily schedule u.s eating your 
meals or washing your face? Reading the sport page and 
perhaps even some of the comics may be necessary parts of 
a high school pupil’s newspaper knowledge. However, there 
are other valuable pages in the newspaper. A .speaker who 
desires to keep his speech reservoir filled so that he may ac¬ 
complish his purpose, whoever may be the audience, needs 
to know what is going on in his own locality, in his country, 
and in other parts of the world as well. If he ventures into 
editorials, he will find new ideas there, also. 

Beading the newspaper daily need not be an arduous or 
unpleasant task. To be sure, if one has not followed the 
course of a local labor difficulty, or the discussion of a bill in 
Congress, or on international disagreement between two coun¬ 
tries, he will find little interest in the first newspaper item he 
reads about it, but by following the course of events each day, 
the reader will soon develop interest because he will under¬ 
stand what is being discussed and appreciate new develop- 
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ments. If one should go into a geometry class in the middle 
of the period and discover a lively discussion in progress 
over a theorem, he would probably wonder how the pupils 
could be so interested while he struggled to follow the dis¬ 
cussion. The boy who has overhauled a car will be interested 
in some new mechanical device on the engine of the latest 
model. Likewise, the girl who ha.s learned folk dances in 
physical education chuss or who canned fruit by the cold pack 
method will have an interest in new ideas on these subjects 
because she knows something about them. She has a foun¬ 
dation on which to build. We know that anyone who does 
not know the game of football usually has little interest in 
the game. Thus it is with reading a newspaper article about 
a dispute under coii.sifleration by the League of Nations or a 
proposed bill for fingerprinting all citizens; the subject ac¬ 
quires intere.st as we know more about it and as we follow 
its development. A little effort may need to be exerted by 
the student at first, but the ambitious pupil who is in earnest 
about developing his public .speaking ability will be willing 
to make the effort. Soon enjoyment and .satisfaction will 
supplant the conscioits effort, and .spending at least fifteen 
minutes daily on the newspaper will be just as much a habit 
as eating lunch. Start today to develop the newspaper habit! 

Filling tlie Reservoir from Magasines 

No one could ever hope to read all of the magazines to¬ 
day; but, surely, those who are not taking advantage of 
some of the wealth of speech materials that is published in 
them are overlooking a gold mine. Probably the average 
student can expect to follow the numbers of at least one 
weekly and two monthly magazines. 

In addition, he will find time to browse among the maga¬ 
zines in the library occasionally and thus widen his acquaint¬ 
ance in this field- Which ones he will choosig for regular 
reading from the dozens that are available will depend upon 
his interests and their usefulness as sources of speech ma- 
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terials. The Reader’s Digest offers a great variety of subjects 
in condensed form; Time, the Literary Digest, and Current 
History, with their invaluable summaries of events in each 
section of the globe, will keep one abreast of world affairs; 
some articles in the Forum, World’s Work, and the Atlantic 
Monthly will be interesting to the alert high school student; 
Harper’s Magazine offers a treasure house of new ideas usu¬ 
ally written in interesting style; Popular Science, Aviation, 
and Popular Mechanics will appeal to the mechanically 
minded; a visit to the library to make the acquaintance of 
Fortune will be amply worth-while; Good Housekeeping will 
appeal to girls. These are only a few of the innumerable 
magazines on the market today that provide an inexhaustible 
supply of material for the ambitious speechmaker. 

Exploring in the Book World 

Here is a source of speech materials that no one will ever 
exhaust. The only problem is to choo.se what to read — 
and probably the high school pupil will add, to find time to 
read it. It is true that the average .student with his varied 
activities will not find time to read many book.s; but it is 
also equally true that the one who really wishes to read will 
find time for a few books during the school year. Those 
who have read sufficiently to have entered the borders of 
this fascinating land of books will need no stimulus, but those 
who need encouragement may resolve to read one book a 
month or three books a semester. Choose first those which 
have a special appeal. Read fiction, if you like fiction, but 
choose that which will enrich your vocabulary, suggest 
the best in style, and give ideas worth remembering. If 
you like adventure, start with that type of book. Begin 
the reading course with what you like; then seek variety. 
k novel, a travel stoiy, and a biography read each semester 
would reward any ambitious speaker with new ideas and 
illustrations. 

A vacation reading list is an aid to those who find little 
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e to read during the school year. When a classmate or a 
UTrher mentions a book which sounds interesting, write it 
,1nwn on the page of your notebook dedicated to surnmer 
When a radio broadcast or a magazine book re¬ 
view suggests a book that appeals, add it to the list. Even 
lomemLt popular book lists will give suggestions, although 
all books which claim the public fancy inoiucntarily may 
not be worth the time of one who cannot read all he washes. 

On public library desks there are often suggestive h.st.s of 
Lih-while new books; and one will want to include m his 
list a few of those old classics every educated per.son is pre¬ 
sumed to have read: David CowerfichU Vanihj Fair, Jans 
Efire, Ivanhae, Hamlet, Les Mh6rablc>i, etc. Don t attempt 
too many of these at one time; but you will never regret 
at least one a .summer. They arc not popular reading, al¬ 
though motion-picture produccr.s today are finding them 
valuable. Head with the purpose of learning for yourfic f 
why such books have lived through the years when thousands 

of others have been forgotten. . , 

Have you ever tried browsing m the library? If not, 
dedicate an evening soon to this enjoyable i>a.stmie. Wimt or 
through the stacks of the .school or pubhe Idirary. When 
you see a title which attracts, take the book from the .shelf. 
Note the table of contents, leaf through the pages, perhaps 
even read a paragraph or two hero and there. 1 he hook will 
go back on the .shelf mentally catalogued as one of no 
interest, or it will go under the arm to be checked out to 
take home, or it.s title will be added to your list of books to 
be read as soon as time permits. Browsing is like exploring 
a new land. Admiral Byrd at the South Pole had little more 
thrilling adventures than await many who have yet to earn 
the fascination of browsing. 

Paying Our Dehtv 

Recognizing obligations to the sources of material used in 
a speech is like paying for one’s lunch at .school or dropping 
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in the coin to pay for the streetcar ride. The honest speaker 
gives credit where credit is due. He pay.s the courtesy to his 
benefactor — which i.s far less than is due — of telling his 
audience who gave him this fact and that incident. He 
rnnlrea no pretense of claiming for his own what belongs to 
another. 

Reason tells us Hint this policy ciinnot possibly be followed 
to the last detail. Mo.st of our ideti-s are secured from others, 
and often we could not tell their .source if we tried. Neither 
does an audience wish to listen to a monotonous repetition 
of sources of facts. The speaker’s discretion will tell him 
when obligation should be acknowledged. If a talk is largely 
a r6sum6 of a magazine article, give the author and the 
publication credit for it. Wherever a direct quotation is 
used, acknowledge the obligation by giving its source or by 
so presenting it that the audience will know it originated 
with someone else. There will be no real problem of where 
to draw the line between giving the source and becoming 
boresome by repetition of authoritie.s if the .speaker i.s honest 
with his hearers and tells them he i.s obligated for material 
which they might think is his own. tiik iione.st and couh- 
TEOTJB SPEAKER NEVER ASSUMES AS HIS OWN WHAT BELONGS 
TO SOMEONE ELSE. 

Preparing for the Future 

“I can’t think of anything interesting for the introduc¬ 
tion”; “I want an incident to illustrate that point”; or 
“If I could only remember that .story I read the other day” 
— these familiar complaints suggest the value of a note¬ 
book, scrapbook, or card index of incidental speech materials. 
Such,material may include apt quotations, humorous stories, 
unusual facts, or reference to magazine articles of special 
interest. When the speaker is outlining hi.s talk, he does 
not have time to spend two or three houns in what may be a 
vain search for the apt and unusual which he needs to en¬ 
liven his speech. What a satisfaction to have a collection 
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of one’s own! Not always will it contain just the right thing 
one wants, but so many times it will provide the needed 
story or illustration th!it the effort in compiling the material 
will be repaid many, many times. 

Whether a loose-leaf folder, a pocket notebook, or a card 
index file is used depends upon the tastes and the conven¬ 
ience of the individual. An arrangement which allows for 
classifying the material so that it can he found easily, and 
one which allows for an unlimited amount of material in 
each section, will prove satisfactory. Some material will be 



in the form of clippings to be pasted in; other item.s will be 
copied or typed. IIca<lings may be Unusual Facts, Jokes, 
Literary Quotations, Historical Incidents, Apt Sayings, Ref¬ 
erences, etc. Each may make a gi’oui)ing of material which 
seems practical to him. The real requisite is that the com¬ 
pilation of the material be easily and quickly done, for the 
additions will be made at odd moments whenever something 
valuable is found. 

The sources of the material will be varied: a striking 
statement in an assembly talk, the remai’k of a teacher, an 
incident related in English cla.ss, an apt quotation from the 
reference read for the history as.signment, a joke told at the 
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dinner table, a clever saying in the Header'n Digeei, an unu¬ 
sual advertisement, a sentence from a novel one is reading, 
a bit of poetry that appeals, unusual facts often used as 
“fillers” in newspapers. There .seems to he no limit to the 
possible sources of speech materials. The only real task of 
the student is to make the effort to compile them in some 
simple fashion so that he will have them when he wants them. 

To begin the collection, two hours spent browsing in maga¬ 
zines, with newspapers, or even a library book of literary and 
historical incidents will make a good beginning. To make 
the collection grow, be on the alert for every po.ssible aid; 
and it will be surprising how soon you w'ill have sufficient ma¬ 
terial in which will be that necessary bit of interest required 
for the next speech. 


SUMMARY 

Keeping the llc.serv<iir Filled 
Daily experience.^ 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Books 

Acknowledging Sources 
Value of Pocket Notebook 


EXERCISES 

I. Start a colleetion of incidental speech materials as suggested 
in this chapter. 

n. Be ready for an informal discussion on magazine articles 
that others in the class will be interested in reading. 

III. Spend an hour or more sonic evening or afternoon “brows¬ 
ing” in the library. An informal exchange of experiences 
will make an interesting clmw liour. 

IV. Outline and prepare a talk for information on .some popular 
saying or proverb as: 



1 , Bctaccn Scyll® CkryMis, 

8, Wkl is sauce fur tk guusc is sauce lor the gander, 

8, Ay, there’s tlic rail! 

4, Carrying coals to Newcastle, 

5, A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
j, Tlie apple of her eye, 

I, Hone sense, 

8, While lies, 

9, Feathering one's nest, 

19, Inanulslicll, 

II, Anaxtogriiul, 

18, Burning his liridgc,s, 

I Check your knowledge of the use of lit and lay, si! and d 
FI, When do yon use life and as,* 



Speech Tools 


T he dictionary is either an old friend or an old enemy. 
By the time one reaches the upper years of school, 
usually he has either developed the “dictionary 
habit” and has learned to appreciate its usefulness to him 
or he loathes the sight of the massive and forbidding volume 
because of unpleasant associations with “Look it up in the 
dictionary!” uttered in stern, reproving tones. Dislike, of 
course, may also be due to Unfamiliarity. When a new kmd 
of food is placed before a child, often he will respond with, 
“I don’t like it,” even before he has tasted it. Again, the sub¬ 
ject of chemistry may have sotmded most forbidding before 
the course was begun, but time and study often transform the 
pupil’s hostile attitude into one of satisfaction and pleasure. 
Likewise, those who have made a real friend of the dictionary 
through frequent association agree that it is a pleasant and 
indispensable companion of the public speaking student. 

A pupil wearing a big coat to school on a hot summer day, 
a man shouting as he runs across a busy street, or a dog 
wandering in the schoolroom, attracts attention. They at¬ 
tract because they are different and unusual. Similarly, a 
word in a speech that is pronounced differently attracts 
attention; and while the audience is thinking about the 
speaker’s poor pronunciation or trying to decide whether he 
is right and they are wrong, an important point in the speech 
may be lost. In any case, the speaker loses their attention 
and must make an extra effort to regain it. 
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It is also a matter of personal pride for a speaker to wish 
' to use correct pronunciation. He wishes to merit the respect 
and good opinion of his hearers as an intelligent, educated 
person. Consequently, lie strive.s to do the correct thing, 
just as lie would not eat peas with his knife or wear liis hat in 
the house. The speaker gives the audience credit for being 
a cultured group anti nev«»r lowers himself below their level. 

The dictionary is the one! best .source! of correct iironun- 
ciation. It is not necessarily infallible, liowever, for lan¬ 
guage is a growing thing and pruniiiudations vary to some 



extent from year to year. I'lie pronunciation of the educated 
classes is generally considered to be the best tost of correct¬ 
ness, but dictionaries cannot always keej) apace with usage. 
There are also differences of opinion among the cultured 
group. Consequently, the best the high .school student can 
do is to consult a recent standard dictionary or even two or 
three when there is difference of opinion, and to listen to the 
pronunciation of those who, he knows, .speak well. The 
youth will be wise in being conservative in his pronunciation; 
let others lead rather than attract attention to the pronun¬ 
ciation of individual words in a .speech when it is the ideas 
about which the audiencs! should be thinking. 
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In learning pronunciation from the dictionary the reader 
notes the division of the words into syllables, the accent 
mark, and the sounds of the letters. The divisions of the 
syllables are made obvious by the space or dots between the 
groups of letters. The accent, or the syllable which is to 
receive the most stress, is usually indicated by a mark placed 
at an angle following the syllable to be stressed, os in 
re-smirce'. In longer words with more syllables, major and 
minor accents may be indicated by heavier and lighter marb, 
with the heavier one the major accent: h'co-moftm, 
i.dm'tvfi-caHion. Some dictionaries use a single line to in¬ 
dicate the major accent and two lines for the minor stress: 
fin"an cier', re span"si bil'i iy. Purther aid to pronunciation 
is given by most dictionaries in placing immediately after 
the word a revised spelling of the word syllables or the entire 
word as nearly as possible like the sound. A key to the dia¬ 
critical marks — the marking of the vowels and diphthongs 
to indicate whether they arc long, short, broad, etc.—is 
always found in tire front section of the dictionary. The 
essential ones are listed below. Note especially the vowels 
mai-ked which are the same us long (-) vowels except 
that they are given less time in pronunciation because they 
are in unaccented syllables. 


a — cake 
& — chaotic 
& — hat 
S. — care 
ii — arm 
a — ask 
6 — see 
e — end 
e — term 
I — sigh 
\ — it 


6 — so 
6 — obey 
fi — odd 
d6 — book 
do — food 
oi — soil 

ou, ow — out, town 
fi — use 
ii — but 
g —go 

ji e — jet, gem 


k, e — kind, can 
a, 9 — size, cite 
z, .s — his, zinc 
ch — church 
ks — extra 
th — thin 
th — then 
sh — shine, nation 
zh — azure 
gz — exist 


A Worlcw^ Vocalvlary 

The average dictionary contains about 600,000 words. 
How many of these are in your working vocabulary P Some 
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who have made a study of students* vocabularies assert that 
the average high school graduate can use from 3,000 to 4,500 
words. If this be true, what a .storehouse of words is lying 
idle in the dictionary! In any case, the speaker can begin 
to appropriate many of the.se for his own u.se by consulting 
the dictionary for synonym.s. Instead of saying everything 
is good, he may more accurately convoy his impression by 
saying it is valuable, inspiring, stimulating, beneficial, pleas¬ 
ing, invigorating, sati.sfyiug, effective. Of course, reading 
is one of the most rapid means of increasing a vocabulary, 
but looking up in the dictionary new words heard in con¬ 
versation or encountered in reading will also tend to increase 
one’s facility in expressing ideas. Not everyone will care to 
go to the extreme of the ambitious Oriental .student who set 
himself to the task of studying the entire English dictionary. 
Each evening he would read the dictionary until he came to 
a new word. He studied the word until he felt sure of the 
pronunciation and meaning, and then his task was to find 
use for that word in .speaking or writing during the next day. 
At the last report he was in the c’s! 

As reference books in which to find the precise word to give 
that exactness of expression which distinguishes so few, books 
of synonyms and antonyms arc always available in the 
library. Typical of this class of vocabulary aids are Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Revised, and Vize- 
telly’s How io Use English. 

Everyone has his favorite words and phrases. Probably 
you know someone like the vivacious high school blonde who 
thought the football game was “exquisite,” tlie teacher was 
“exquisite,” the dance was "exquisite,” and when compli¬ 
mented about her attractive sister, the poverty-stricken girl 
replied, “Oh, I think she is the most exquisite thing in the 
world!” Equally enlightening are the high school boy’s pet 
remarks: “Oh, skip it!” "The game was a washout,” “It 
gives me the creeps.” Surely, poverty of language has little 
justification when the dictionary offers us 600,000 words 
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from which to choose. Stilted, too preci.se, or affected Ian- 
guage is not the ideal, but the average beginning speaker 
will rarely err in this direction. He needs to make a definite 
attempt to add to his stock of words and to learn to choose 
the expressive and appropriate word, if he i.s “to realize his 
purpose in a manner pleasing to the audience.” 

Valuable lAhrary Tools 

Familiarity with certain accepted source.s of library ma¬ 
terial will be a boon to the beginning .speaker. Of course^ 
he will know the Readers' Guides in which the articles of 
standard magazines arc classified according to the subject 
matter. Bearing a similar relation to the books in the library 
is the Card Catalogue, in which the books are classified accord¬ 
ing to title, author, and subject matter. “The educated man 
is the one who knows where to find what he does not know.” 

Every libraiy has a collection of books in which one may 
often find that elusive quotation or the desired anecdote. In 
this group are such books as compilations of literary and his¬ 
torical anecdotes. Among the valuable books of this type are: 

Bartlett: Familiar Quataiions, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1919 

Benham: Book of Quotations, Revised, Ward, Lock and Com¬ 
pany, 1936 

Fogg; One Thousand Sayings of Htstortj, Beacon Press, Inc., 
1929 

Shriner; Wit, Wisdom, and Foibles of the Great, Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1918 

Stevenson: The Rome Book of Quotations, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1935 

Stevenson: The Rome Book of Modem Verse, Revised, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1926 

' Walsh: Randy-Book qf Literedure Curiosities, 3. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1927 

Heading the list of books where one may find specific 
f^ts the population of a country, taxation laws, interna¬ 
tional agreements, monetary questions, the national budget, 
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members of the Supreme Court, and a multitude of current 
events is the World Ahmnac, which is published annually- 
The Statesman’s Yearbook covers a more limited scope of 
current facts and figures, but is valuable for names of state 
and national officials and for statistical data on public finance. 
Who’s Who gives brief biographical sketches of important 
men and women. The Tnternuitonal Yearbook lead.s the li.st 
of encyclopedia source books. A new volume published each 
year contains sketches of current events and of personages 
of importance throughout the world. The Encyclo'padia 
Britannica and other standard works of this type are valu¬ 
able as sources of facts, but they lack the human interest 
material which is needed for most .speeches. 

For discussions of national problems, among the best 
source materials are the Congressional Record (by using the 
index one’s patience will not be entirely cxhau.sted in search¬ 
ing for something in its countless pages), the United States 
Daily, which summarizes the daily events in Wuishington, 
and tlie Congressional Digest, a monthly magazine pre.senting 
in each is.sue the historical background and the pro and con 
arguments of some national problem. Specific government 
bulletins on subjects us varied as the black widow spider, 
the income tax, and icebox desserts arc msually found in 
every public library. Catalogues of such publications inidce 
it possible for students to send directly for bulletins which 
are not in the library file. 

Compilations of viewpoints and valuable discussions of 
social, economic, and political subjects are found in such 
books as the Reference Shelf and the Debaters’ Handbook, 
each of the series being devoted to one question; Inter¬ 
collegiate Debates and the University Debaters’ Annuall 
the Annals of the American Academy, a periodical which con¬ 
tains the opinions of scientific men on various phases of one 
general problem. In thc.se book.s .studenLs will find material 
on ^government ownership, labor problems, immigration, 
social, questions, and a variety of kindred subjects. 
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Note-taking 

Taking notes on what one reads is at best a tedious task; 
therefore, it is wise to develop a system that will require the 
least possible time and effort. The college student spends 
much of his time taking notes on lectures and library refer¬ 
ences; so it is well to develop in high school an efficient 
system of note-taldng that can be used with equal facility 
when reading for a five-thousand word thesis as for a five- 
minute classroom speech. A few general rules will decrease 
the labor of note-taking for anyone, although each will prob¬ 
ably vary the scheme according to his individual tastes as 
he gains more experience. 

1. BE SYSTEMATIC IN TAKING NOTES. Take all of the 
notes in one bound notebook, in a loose-leaf folder, or on 
cards. Some high school pupils have been known to write 
a few notes in a small notebook, a few more on the back of a 
returned examination paper, and still more on the flyleaf of 
a textbook. Obviously, he is lucky if he still has all of his 
notes when he is ready to assemble the material for the 
speech. Whether a notebook is used or small 3X6 cards 
depends on one’s inclination; in any case the notes-should be 
fastened together so none will be lost. Most students prefer 
the bound notebook or loose-leaf folder. If the reading is to 
be very extensive and cover a long period of time, it is worth 
while to purchase an inexpensive notebook for the notes; if 
the reading will be limited to fom' or five references, a few 
pages in one’s folder are sufficient. The advantage of the 
card system is that if one reference or one phase of the sub¬ 
ject is placed on a single card, the material can be classified. 
However, one reference usually covers dififerent phases of 
the subject, and it takes too much time to classify the ma¬ 
terial according to the subject matter and rewrite the refer¬ 
ence on each card. Also, it is easy to lose cards unless they 
are carried on a ring or filed in a box. 

WRITE DOWN THE EXACT REFERENCE BEFORE BEGIN¬ 
NING TO TAKE NOTES. This should include all details that 
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anyone might wish to know about the source of the material. 
A book reference on the Council of the League of Nations 
may read: 

Iniernatwnal Rduiions (1920), Ilnymoml Ijcslie 
Buell, Research Director of Foreign Policy Associ¬ 
ation, p. 708. 

For a magazine .source, the reference couhl read: 

“Japan in the Philippine.s,” Willard Price, for¬ 
merly editorial .staff of Surocy and Wurhl Outlook, 

Harpers, May IflSG, p. 009. 

If the reference i.s indented on the page of note.s, extended 
over the margin, or underscored, it will stand out on the page 
and can be found easily later. Leaving a line or two vacant 
between the notes from each reference is also helpful. 

3. BEAD A SECTION OF THE MATERIAL, BEFORE TAKING 
NOTES. One long paragraph, a group of paragraphs about 
one phase of the .subject, a page, or .sometime.s even a chap¬ 
ter of a book may be read before beginning to take notes 
on tlie material. Taking notes .sentence by sentence i.s waste¬ 
ful. The reader becomes lost in the details and loses his 
perspective of the thought. Not every sentence requires 
notes, and attention to .sentencc.s rather than larger units of 
thought makes one’s notes unnecessarily bulky as well as re¬ 
quiring too much time to compile. 

4. DECIDE WHAT IH VALUABLE IN THE MATERIAL READ. A 
minute or two of thinking about what has been read will save 
many minutes of writing. Look for the central idea, the 
"gist” of the thought, and get that in the notes. Some 
details such as dates and names usually need to be included 
in the notes, but for the most part details may be omitted 
in favor of general ideas. 

6. CONDENSE THE CENTRAL IDEA OP THE MATERIAL IN 

one’s own words. Thi.s is a timesaving device that is prob¬ 
ably the keynote to efficient note-taking. A few of the 
author’s phrase.s will creep in, of course, but never slavishly 
copy sentences word for word unless they are striking state- 
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ments that may be desired for quoting. Enclose such direct 
quotations in the notes with quotation marks. Remember 
that only occasionally will direct quoting be desirable. 

6. GROUP NOTES IN THOUGHT PARAGiiAPiis. Indent the 
paragraphs sufficiently so that they will stand out on the 
paper. Whenever material is given that may be listed easily 
under 1, a, 3, use tlie numbers or letters; but make no at¬ 
tempt to outline all references. If a complete outline of all 
material is attempted, one of two .situations will result: 
either the student has an exceedingly poor semblance of an 
outline or he has used an exorbitant amount of time in mak¬ 
ing a good outline. Only occasionally do articles lend them¬ 
selves to quick outlining; and the central thought can be 
made evident more quickly and with kvss effort by the para¬ 
graph method. 

7. EXPRESS IDEAS IN PHRASES SEPARATED BY DASHES. 
Phrases take far less time than sentences and still contain 
the essential ideas. All none.s.sential words, such as “the,” 
“a,” “very,” should be omitted. The dashc.s between the 
phrases separate them, so that the different ideas stand out; 
thus the notes can be reviewed quickly. 

8. DEVELOP A SYSTEM OP ABBREVIATIONS. Notes ate 
taken for the use of the one who is taking them, for reference 
later in preparing a talk or writing a paper; therefore, they 
need not necessai'ily be intelligible to others, and contrac¬ 
tions can be used freely. Each one may develop his own 
abbreviations, but here are some suggestive ones: ind — 
individual; inc — increase; govt — government; def — 
definitely; amt — amount; ref — reference; an arrow (-^) 
— will produce or will result in. In each subject, when the 
spme words are used again and again, simple abbreviations 
serve to recall the word. The beginner should be cautioned 
not to go to the extreme of using so many abbreviations that 
his notes will be unintelligible to himself after a few days; 
but experience will gradually increase the number of “short 
cuts” he can use with safety. 
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The Biblioorapk/ 

The magazines and hooks in which you find the subject of 
“crystals” discussed may be a miscellaneous list of ref¬ 
erences, but if those references are arranged systematically, 
they become a bibliograpli!/. When handing in to an instruc¬ 
tor the references read for a long speech or a t(?rm paper in 
history, it is much htittcr to have them arranged according 
to some system. There are dilferent .systems, many of which 
are equally good. Jielow is a .sample of one frequently used 
by older students and professional writers. Note the general 
plan of giving the most important references fir.st and the 
alphabetical arrangement in each section. For some pur¬ 
poses an annotated bibliography is desirable; in this type 
brief statements of the content or value of the material are 
made after each reference. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MOTION PICTURES 
(A partial bibliography io indicate form) 

HOOKS 

Dale, Edgar: How to Appreciate Motion Victurcn, The Macmillan 
Company, 1934 

Forman, Henry James: Onr Movie Made Children, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1034 

Hollis, Andrew Philip: Motion Piclurcs for Instruction, The 
Century Company, 1926 

Krows, Arthur Edwin: The Talkies, Henry Holt and Company, 
1930 

MAOAZINISS 

Canadian Forum, Ifi : 11, March 1936, “Reflections on the Film,” 
Buchanan 

Fortune, 13 : 222, April 1936, “Fortune Survey” 

Uterary Digest, 121 : 40, Feb. 15,1930, “Bulging Box-office Tills” 
Fation, 142 : 363-4, March 18, 1930, “70 Million Americans,” 
S. Stern 

Popular Mechanics, 65 : 546, April 1086, “Remaking the World 
for the Movie.s ” , . 

Scholastic, S,7 8, Jan. 4, 1936, “A Tale of Two Cities,” Mullen 
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PAMPHLETS 

Curtis, “Music and the Motion Picture”; Visual Education Sec¬ 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools 

Dale, “Motion Picture as a Leisure-Time Activity”; Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University 
Mullen, “How to Judge Motion Pictures”; Scholastic Press, Pitts¬ 
burgh 


WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
OR WITH TWO PRONUNCIATIONS 


abdomen 

accept 

accessories 

acclimate 

address 

admirable 

adult 

advertisement 
again 
anas 
ally 
almond 
alternate 
alumnus 
amenable 
apparatus 
' applicable 
apricot 
athlete 
attacked 
automobile 
aviation 
chassis 
chauffeur 
clique 
combatant 
comparable 
condolence 
conspiracy 
corps 
cowardice 
data 
decade 


decorous 

deficit 

despicable 

detail 

dictionary 

discretion 

drama 

draught 

drowned 

encore 

envelope 

err 

experiment 

exquisite 

extraordinary 

February 

finale 

finance 

financier 

forbade 

forehead 

genuine 

gondola 

gratis 

grimace 

harass 

heinous 

horizon 

hospitable 

hypocrisy 

illustrate 

impious 

impotent 


industry 

infamous 

influence 

ingeiiious 

ingenuous 

inquiry 

interesting 

isolate 

jocund 

juvenile 

lamentable 

liteniture 

maintenance 

mercantile 

mischievous 

oblique 

on 

orgy 

patronize 

penalize 

perform 

pianist 

precedence 

precedent 

prefer.able 

prelude 

process 

program 

propaganda 

protfege 

raucous 

recess 

refutable 
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reparable 

saga 

strata 

reptile 

scenario 

subtle 

research 

senile 

suite 

respite 

simultaneous 

superfluous 

resume 

solace 

textile 

romance 

squalor 

toward 

route 

status 

yolk 


SUMMARY 

Correct Pronunciation in Speeclimuking 
Not detract from tliouglit 
Respect of audience 
Use of dictionary 

Increasing the Vocabulary 
Synonyms in dictionpy 
Special voc<abulary aids 

Library Tools 
Headers' Guide 
Card catalogue 

Compilations of anecdotes and quotations 
Fact source books 
Discussions of national problems 
Arguments on social and economic questions 

Suggestions on Note-taking: 

1. Being systematic 

2. Definite references 

3. Dividing material into units 

4. (.Uioosing the central idea 

fi. Condensing in one’s own words 

6. Grouping in thought paragraphs 

7. Use of phrases 

8. Use of abbreviations 

Form of the Bibliography 


EXERCISES 

I. Compare the diacritical marks in two or three dictionaries 
by different publishers to see if they agree in their method 
of marking soiuids. To learn if all agree on pronunciation 
look up these words in the different dictionaries: abdomen, 
finance, advertisement, illustrate, patronize. 
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II Make a list of all the synonyms you can think of for five 
of the following or similar words: walk, say, go, eat, bad, 
beautiful, sad. 

III. As portions of the list of mispronounced words are assigned 
by the teacher, learn how to mark whatever is in question, 
such as the sound of the vowel or the accent, or both. 
Start in your notebook a list of the word.s that you are 
inclined to mispronounce. 

rV Each member of the class will take his turn in finding a 
new word to explain to the class while roll is being taken 
and the preliminary routine of the cla.ss period is completed. 

V. In your notebook, start your own “new word” list as you 
add the words to your working vocabulary. 

VI. After becoming familiar with the standard library reference 
sources listed in this chapter, determine where you would 
look to find quickly facts on (a) child labor in the United 
States, (b) crime in England, (c) income tax, (d) Australia, 
(e) manufacture of automobiles, (f) the source of “Barkis 
is willin’,” (g) the date of the sinking of the Lusitania, (h) 
the writings of II. G. Wells. 

VII. Prepare an eight-minute speech with the aim to inform. 
Take notes, using the form suggested in this chapter. With 
the outline, hand in a bibliography of the references read. 
Suggestive subjects are given in Gliapher IV or one may be 
chosen from your own list of speech tojiics prepared earlier 
in the semester. 


STUDENT EXAMPLES 
Aqueous 

Purpose: To explain meaning of “ aqueous." 

I. Introduction 

A. Quotation from Carlyle 

B, Derivation from Latin 

II. Body 

A, Pronunciation 

1. Preferred a'kwi-us 

2. Secondary ak'vsi-us 
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B. Meaning 

1. Dictionary flefinitioii — of, pertaining to, or contain¬ 
ing water 

2. Use in sentence 

a. Noun 

b. Arlvcrb 

c. Adjedivc 
8. Examples 

a. "/IvHt’oa.'f milk ” 

b. Chemical solution 

c. llain 

C. Use 

1. Adjective -- aqueous 

2. Adverb — aqueously 

3. Noun — aepuiousness 

III. Conclusion — Restatement of definition 

— Barbara Raynor 


Noteb fok Studbnt’h Pbii.sonal Use 

America’.? Emigraut.s: ITaroUl Fitihls, exec, director of Nat’l 
League for Aimrr. (Utixen.sliii), .sociiil science in.structor N. Y. 
City high .school. 

Current History, Oct. 1036, p. 69 
Reasmis for prcuenl utaliis 

In last 6 yrs. Sa.'j.Ohd more cmig. than irninig. — In past, 
econ, needs & land cau.se U. S. welcome immig. — inc. pop. 
& tech, improvements dec. needs — Immig. dec. almost mil. 
1920 to 36,000 1936. — For. now see no hope econ. self- 
sufficiency here — more optim. about own country — rela¬ 
tives and nat’l insurance .schemes. 

Reasons for return: 

1. Economic — 6 mil. uliem; legally here now — Survey in 
1928-29: 

a. 3 of 6 jobs closed to aliens by industry 

b. 4 of 6 meinber.ships in labor unions for cit. only 

c. Every state law.s forbid aliens certain occup. 
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2. Indigent — Here not more 3 yrs. mny return at gov’t 
expense under Immig. Act, 1917 — few take adv. bee. 
must prove ability earn living before enter — 5,000 apply 
aid, 1931-1935. 

3. Sentimental — elderly people to homeland & early memo¬ 
ries — regrets bee. assoc, here. 

4. Deportees — 

^ sent Mexico, | Europe, J other Amor. Asia, & Africa. 
Per. undea. deport, inc: 

1936 — 8,319 return, 31.4% undos., 56.3% illegal, 
others 13.23% 

1933 —19,865 return, 14.1% undos., 61.6% illegal, 
others 24.3% 

Type returned imp’t—1 crim. more imp’t 6 overstayed 
leaves — Fed. gov’t stress deport crim. — avg. $100 on de¬ 
portee — better inves. than relief. 

Emig. policy 

Req. human adjust. — not force home without know condi¬ 
tions — Welcomed in Sweden, Rumania, Poland, Finland, 
Lithuania, Italy — adjust, dif. for American wives & children 
— sometimes econ. & pol. pressure. 

Policy: “Build upon the base of correcting their discourage¬ 
ment and upon a.ssurance that their return home will be a 
forward & better step.” 

Assistance in repairiaiion 

Some govt not want cit. return — Some assist as with prop, 
owners — 60% Greeks return to own prop. — Many for. cos. 
help: 

Yugoslavia repatriates destitute 

Italy — agree with steamships, few places for indigent on 
returning liners 
Mexico — free rail transport 
Ireland — reduce team fares 
Spain — consuls help 

Czechoslovakia — pay 60% passage — similar prov. in Bo¬ 
livia, Chile, Brazil, Cuba 

Consul, help — many require proof could support self — some 
Amer. Consuls aid repat. of U. S. cit. — Calif., Mich., Iowa, 
Texas finance return 10,000 Mex. — Some relief agencies help 
rather give relief funds. 




j of lO Icavci uiiskilW- iDDst ftran iiidiis. state-Iffi, 
iodeprcs., n® Wd wkii winiL 

improved'iwist (Icpcodeiits anil tlinso with some iiiBuiic - 
Peajiiiit daas conic, enter inilns, & replace liy niacli.-day 

may come when IcBislalc against cinig, 



Parliamentary Law 


T he reason that a study of parliamentary law is in- 
eluded in a course in public speaking is very easy 
to explain. The high school pupil or the adult who 
has learned to express himself well before an audience is 
usually the one who is made chairman of the committee or 
president of the club. Know-ing that he has the knowledge 
and self-confidence of the public speaker and that they may 
expect to feel at ease when he is in the chair, the group 
chooses him for their leader. Imagine his embarrassment 
and chagrin under such circumstances if he does not know 
when an amendment to a motion is in order, if he does not 
know whether a motion is debatable, if he is completely at 
sea when someone moves “the previous question.” This 
chapter offers only a brief survey of the most elementary 
phases of parliamentary law, but with a knowledge of these 
fundamentals and the class practice in procedure, the public 
speaker should be able to meet all ordinary situations ade¬ 
quately. For further details of parliamentary law and the 
solution of unusual problems of procedure, the student may 
consult the standard authority in this field, Robert’s Rules oj 
Order, Revised, or some of the more simplified discussions of 
parliamentaiy law, which are given in the reference list at 
the close of the chapter. 

The Fundamental Principle 

The one fundamental principle of parliamentary law is 
justice. It is simply a system of procedure whereby the 
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rights of all members of a group are protected. It assures 
each the right to express his views, and it ordains that the 
majority shall govern while the rights of the minority are 
protected. When facing a puzzling parliamentary situation, 
if the chairman uses good judgment in making his decision 
so that the rights of all will be preserved, he can usually be 
assured that he is in accord with the tenets of parliamentary 
law. Fairness and justice are essential to harmonious action 
in the group, and the chairman will find the task of main- 
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taining hai-mony a comparatively easy one if he follows the 
rules prescribed in parliamentary law. 

Organization of the Group 

At the first meeting of an unorganized group the one who 
is responsible for tire meeting calls tlie group to order and 
presides during the selection of a temporary chairman and 
secretary. If the group votes to form a permanent organiza¬ 
tion, they choose temporary officers while a constitution or a 
set of regulations is being formulated by a committee from 
the group; then permanent officers are chosen according to 
the provisions of the constitution. 

The Constitution 

Fundamental rules of the organization are placed in the 
constitution; other rules which are of less importance to 
the fundamental nature of the organization are included in 
the bylaws. The constitution .should be a simple and concise 
statement of those fundamental rules. No longer is the 
bulky, formidable document in vogue; make it as brief as is 
practical. The requiremciit.s of the average group will be 
met by the following ijrovisions: 

1. Name of the Organization. 

2. Object or Purpose of the Group. 

3. Membership. This should be a definite statement giv¬ 
ing the requirements for membership. 

4. Officers and Their Flection, The needs of organiza¬ 
tions vary, but the usual list of officers includes, president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer (or one secretary- 
treasurer). If needed, the group may have a parliamen¬ 
tarian, historian, sergeant-at-arms, or any other necessary 
officer. The length of term of the officers and how they are 
to be chosen would be included. The constitution will state 
whether they are to be nominated from the floor, by ballot, 
or by committee; make provision fcjr the election by ballot 
or viva voce; set the time for nominations and elections; 
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and determine whether a plurality or majority is required 
to elect. 

5. Meetings. The day and hour of meetings and pro¬ 
vision for calling .special meetings .should be included. 

6, Amendments. A constitution should not be changed 
without careful con.sideration. Usually a written stiitement 
of the proposed change is required a sufficient time before 
the vote is taken for all of the members to become familiar 
with the proposed amendment. The vote rcfiuired may he 
a majority of all the mcmbor.s, a two-thirds vote of tho.se 
present at the meeting, or whatever number the mcmber.s 
wish. Vote on an amendment may be oral or by ballot. 
Whatever the provisions, the fundamental principles of the 
organization as expressed in the constitution should not be 
changed without deliberation. 

Bylaws 

The bylaws vary according to the needs of the group, but 
they contain the necessary rules for carrying on business 
and regulations less essential than the eonstitutioii. In the 
bylaws are usually found the following items: 

1. Quorum. The number reqjiirisl to carry on business 
may be definite, as five or nine, in small groups; or it may 
be a percentage of the membership, ns one-fourth, one-third, 
or one-half. (Sometimes this .section is placed in the con¬ 
stitution.) 

2. Duties of Officers. In large organization-s the bylaws 
usually state in detail the specific duties of all of the officers; 
in smaller groups it may simply .state that they shall per¬ 
form the duties commonly accepted as pertaining to that 
office. 

3. Dues. The amount of the dues and when they are pay¬ 
able should be stated. Provision for special assessments may 
also be included. 

4. Amendments. The bylaws .should be more readily 
amended than the constitution; yet it is usually unwise to 
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make it possible to revise them without some previous notice 
to the members. ‘ 

5. Authority. The most common authority for govern¬ 
ing the business procedure of the organization is Robert’s 
Rules of Order, Revised. 

Other items which are often found in bylaws are the order 
of business, standing committees, and the nature of pro¬ 
grams. 

» 

Nominations and Elections 

Nominations of officers from the floor are made simply by 
addressing the chair, receiving recognition by the chair, and 
stating, “I nominate Mary Smith.” (In some organizations 
it is customary to precede the formal nomination with a brief 
statement of the candidate’s qualifications.) The chair re¬ 
sponds, “Mary Smith is nominated,” and the secretary re¬ 
cords the nomination. Nominations do not require a second. 
When a member believes sufficient nominees have been 
named, he rises, and, after recognition from the chair, states: 
“I move the nominations be closed.” If a second is received, 
the chair puts the motion to a vote of the house. After a 
reasonable time, if there are no further nominations, the 
chair may declare the nominations closed without a motion. 
This motion requires a two-thirds vote. It can never be 
made until a reasonable time has been given for nominations 
to be made. Before the actual voting begins, nominations 
may be reopened by a majority vote of the group. 

Nominations made by a committee, which has previously 
been appointed by the chair or elected by the group, are re¬ 
ported to the group when the chairman calls for the report 
of the nominating committee. The chair asks for further 
nominations from the floor before declaring the nominations 
closed. Nominations may also be made by written ballot. 
Where a constitution provides for this method or it is adopted 
for a specific occasion by the members, one receiving a ma¬ 
jority of votes in the nominating ballot is declared elected, 
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Otherwise the names of those nominated are posted for the 
election. If no candidate receives a majority (or whatever 
vote the constitution requires) in the first elective ballot, a 
motion may then be made to ballot on the two highest can¬ 
didates. This becomes the elective ballot. 

If the constitution docs not provide for the method of 
election, not the chairman but the assembly has the power 
of determining the method. The chairman may suggest a 
method and if there is any objection, a motion calling for a 
different method may be offered by one of the group. In 
voting by raising the hands, the chair appoints one or more 
members to count the votes. If the vote is by ballot, mem¬ 
bers who are not candidates are appointed as ttdlers to dis¬ 
tribute ballots, collect and count them, and make an official 
report of the results to the organization. If no candidate 
receives a majority vote on the first ballot, then by vote of 
the group, the second ballot may be taken on the two highe.st 
candidates. Such mattor.s .should be settled, however, be¬ 
fore the voting begins. When voting orally, the candidates 
should be voted upon in the order nominated; when a 
printed ballot is used, the alphabetical order is followed. 
When only one candidate has been nominated, and the 
constitution does not require a .secret Ijallot, .someone may 
move that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the organization for the candidate. This is treated as a 
main motion. 

Order of Business 

If the constitution does not state the order of business the 
accepted order is: 

1. Call to order 

S. Reading of minutes and their approval 

8. Reports 

4. Unfinished business 

5. New busme.ss 

6. Adjournment 
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In small groups, a roll call of members is often included. 
This usually precedes or follows the reading of the minutes. 
If a program is presented at the meeting, it may follow the 
new business or the business meeting may be adjourned 
before the program is presented. Variations from the usual 
order of business are discussed under Orders of the Day. 

Minutes 

The seci'etaiy of an organization has the responsibility 
of keeping in the minutes a complete and accurate record 
of all transactions of the group. Since they provide the 
only record of the work of the organization, they are of 
supreme importance. Misunderstandings and differences of 
opinion which may tend to destroy the harmony of the 
organization may be averted by an accurate account of the 
proceedingsof the club. Essential contents of the minutes are: 

1. The first paragraph should contain the name of the 
organization, the kind of meeting (regular, special, annual), 
the date and hour of the meeting, the place, and the nHme 
of the chairman. 

2. They should contain a record of all transactions of the 
group. 

3. The names of the makers of motions should be in¬ 
cluded. Names of those who .second motions are not nec¬ 
essary; however, some small groups follow the practice of 
including them. 

4. The exact wording of all motions should be given. 

5. A record of the discussions is unnecessary. However, 
unusual or important contributions may be included. Under 
no circumstances should the personal opinions of the secre¬ 
tary be reflected in the minutes. 

6. The results of all votes by ballot and counted votes 
should be included. 

7. Brief summaries of reports should be included in the 
minutes. The complete reports are placed in a permanent 
file by the secretary. 
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8. Minutes should lie signed uiul ecmcluded in this form: 

Resp«*ctfully submitted, 
jVIary Smith, Secretary 

9, When the minutes liuve lie(‘n ajiiirijvod by the organi¬ 
zation, the word Appforrd, the dtit«s and the initials of the 
secretary should be written in the low'cr left-hand corner of 
the last page. 

After the minutes are read at each meeting tlie chairman 
asks for corrections. If any arc oifered, anti there is no 
objection from the group, he instrue.ts the secretary to make 
the corrections. If there is a difference of opinion concerning 
the alleged error, someone niove.s that the changi; he made 
and the matter i.s decirled by tho.se present. The chair may 
declai’e the minutes upprovt'd us corrected or read, or a 
member may offer a motion to that (*fVect. 

The secretary .should not attenijit to write the minutes 
in their final form during the meeting. By a .sy.stem of 
notes he should .secure all the data, but it will rerpiirc too 
much time and cause some possibility of error, if he at¬ 
tempts to write the complete form during the business meet¬ 
ing. Later, he should write in ink or type the complete 
minutes ready to read to the group. In arranging the ma¬ 
terial, all of the discussions of each general subject shouhl 
be placed in a .se])arate paragraidi. Minutes should be 
written legibly in complete .sentence.s anrl special care should 
be given to accuracy in granuuar, punctuation, and spelling. 
They are a permanent record of the .skill or inaccuracy of 
the secretary. 

Procedure for Motions 

The procedure for handling a motion contains eight defi¬ 
nite steps: 

1. Member rises and addresses chair. 

3. Chairman recognize.s member by saying his name or 
nodding. 

3. Member states his motion. 
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4. Chairman asks for second if one is not offered volun¬ 
tarily. 

5. Chairman states motion. 

6. Chairman asks for discussion if it is a debatable mo¬ 
tion. 

7. When discussion ceases, chairman restates motion and 
asks for the vote. 

8. Chairman gives result of vote and declares that the 
motion has passed or failed. 

Review this procedure as certain cautions are pointed out. 
Note the member does not say, “Mr. Chairman, I move 
that —” He addresses the chair and waits for recognition 
before stating his motion. Motions should be stated clearly 
and concisely; never try to include two or three proposi¬ 
tions in one motion. If the motion is not clear or is cumber¬ 
some, the chairman may ask the member to restate it or do 
so himself and then ask the member’s approval. The chair¬ 
man must ask for a “second” if one is not offered volun¬ 
tarily. If after waiting a reasonable time no “second” is 
made, he declares the motion lost. Under normal circum¬ 
stances, discussion continues until all who care to discuss 
the motion have concluded. If from the silence or because 
someone calls “Question,” the chairman thinks the group 
is ready to vote, he says; “Are you ready for the question?” 
If no one rises to discuss the matter further, the affirmative 
vote is taken and then the negative. Unless there is a 
definite reason for doing otherwise, the chair calls for an 
oral vote of “Aye.” If the result seems in doubt to him 
or to any member of the group, a counted vote is taken. 

Restrictions on Motions 

Sonie motions have precedence over others, some are not 
debatable, a few require a two-thirds vote, and a few require 
no seconding. The successful chairman must be thoroughly 
familiar with these restrictions if he is to keep the business 
of the meeting moving rapidly and allow no injustices to 
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be done. The precedence of motionfs is determined by their 
importance or the requirements of justice for all. In the 
outline given below, the less important motions are given 
first; that is, if the motion to postpone a matter indefinitely 
is before the house, one cannot introduce a new item of 
business under a main motion. To illustrate further: if 
the motion to lay on the table is pending (has not yet been 
voted on), a member cannot move that the matter be re¬ 
ferred to a committee. Most motions are debatable, and 
one which denies the fundamental principle of free speech 
usually requires a two-thirds vote to pass it. 

Precedence of Motions 

Key: ND, not debatable; NA, may not be amended; 
NS, no second required; requires a two-thirds vote. 

I. Main motions 
II. Subsidiary motions 
Postpone indefinitely 
Amend 

Refer to committee 
Postpone definitely 


Previous question. ND, | 

Lay on the table. ND 

III. Privileged motions 

Call for orders of the day. ND, NS 

Question of privilege. ND, NS 

Adjourn. ND 

Fix time to reassemble 


Among the specific main motions which will be discussed 
later are: take from the table, reconsider, and rescind. 
There are also incidental motions with which one needs 
to be familiar. As these motions may be applied to most 
of the motions in the outline given above, they cannot be 
classified in the same group on the basis of precedence. 
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The more important incidental motions are: 


Suspension of rules. ND, f 

Withdrawal of a motion... ND 

Objection to consideration of a question. NS, ND, f 

Point of order. NS, ND 

Point of information. NS, ND 

Appeal from decision of chair 

Call for division of house. NS, ND 


Definitions of Subsidiary Motions 

1. Postpone Indefinitely. This motion is designed to 
prevent the main motion from coming to a vote at that 
particular meeting. It is often used to get rid of a motion 
permanently. However, if at a later meeting a member 
wishes to introduce the subject which has been postponed 
indefinitely, he may do so by making it as a new main mo¬ 
tion. The motion, postpone indefinitely, requires a second, 
is debatable, and requires a majority vote. 

2. Amend. If it is not contrary to the intent of the main 
motion, an amendment may strike out a part of the main 
motion, add a new provision, or substitute a phrase or 
clause. When the main motion reads, “I move that the 
class have a party next week,” this amendment would be 
out of order: “I amend the motion to read that we do not 
have a party.” However, it would be in order to say, “I 
amend the motion by adding, ‘Friday evening’ ” or by 
substituting “next month ” for “next week.” No more than 
two amendments may be pending at one time, and the 
second amendment must qualify the first amendment, not 
the main motion. Amendments must be voted on before a 
vote is taken on the main motion. An amendment requires 
a second, is debatable, and requires a majority vote. 

This example illustrates the procedure in handling amend¬ 
ments : 

Main motion — “I move that the class have a dinner” 

Second to motion — “I second the motion” 
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. State motion — “The motion has been made,” etc. 
Discussion of main motion 

Amendment — “I move that the motion be amended by 
adding ‘on May 16’” 

Second to amendment 
State motion with amendment 
Discussion of amendment 

Amendment to amendment — “I move that the amend¬ 
ment be amended by adding ‘ at seven o’clock’ ” 

Second 

State motion with amendments 

Discussion of amendment to amendment 

Vote on amendment to amendment 

Discuss amendment as amended (if amendment carried) 

Vote on amendment as amended 

Discuss motion with two amendments (if both passed) 

Vote on motion as amended 

3. Refer to Committee. Due to lack of information or 
of time to discuss the matter thoroughly, a group may wish 
to have a small committee consider the question rather than 
allowing it to come to a vote. A member states, “I move 
that the question before the house be referred to a com¬ 
mittee.” The motion requires a second, is debatable, and 
needs a majority vote to pass. 

4. Postpone Definitely. This motion may defer con¬ 
sideration of the motion to which it is applied until later 
in the same session or until the next session. If the group 
desires to consider it at some other time, they must first 
vote on the time for an adjourned meeting. It requires a 
second and a majority vote. It may be amended in re¬ 
gard to time and it may be debated to a limited extent. 
The discussion must bear on the main question only so 
far as is necessary to determine whether the question should 
be postponed. “Postpone definitely” cannot be laid on the 
table by itself; neither can it be referred to a committee 
or postponed indefinitely. 
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5. Previous Question. When a member says, “I move 
the previous question,” he means that he believes there has 
been sufficient debate on the question before the house and 
he desires an immediate vote. The “previous question” 
simp ly changes a motion from the debatable to the non- 
debatable class; it is equivalent to saying, “I move we stop 
discussing this motion and vote on it.” It requires a second, 
is not debatable, and since it limits free discussion, it re¬ 
quires a two-thirds vote. If the “previous question” passes, 
the oh airman immediately calls for a vote on the question be¬ 
fore the house. Whenever more than one motion is before 
the house, such as a main motion and an amendment, the 
previous question applies only to the one that comes to 
vote first (the amendment) unless the maker of the motion 
broadens its jurisdiction by specifically stating, “I move 
the previous question on all pending motions.” 

6. Lay on the Table. This motion has the same effect 
as to postpone indefinitely except that a definite motion 
is required to take it from the table. When it is applied 
to motions with subsidiary motions .such as amend or refer 
to committee pending, it applies to all of the motions. The 
motion requires a second and a majority vote. It may not 
be discussed except by the maker of the motion to which it 
applies who, if he so desires, has the privilege of stating 
briefly why his motion should not be laid on the table. 

Definitions of Privileged Motions 

1. Orders of the Day. When a member says, “I call 
for the orders of the day,” he is merely reminding the chair¬ 
man that the regular order of business is not being followed 
or that the time has arrived for a particular item of business. 
If there is no objection, the choir immediately proceeds with 
the business referred to; if there is objection, he puts the 
question to a vote of the members. A deviation from the 
regular order of the business as indicated by such a motion 
requires a two-thirds vote. The call for the orders of the 
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day may interrupt a speaker, requires no second, is not 
debatable, and needs no vote. This motion should not be 
confused with creating orders of the day, which sets a time 
to discuss a certain item of business, or in other words, 
which creates a new sequence of procedure. 

2. Question of Privilege. Without waiting for recogni¬ 
tion by the chairman, a member may rise and say, “Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to a question of privilege.” This is an 
indication that immediate action is wanted on something 
which affects the comfort or welfai‘e of the individual or 
group. He may wish to have a window closed or for a 
speaker whom he has interrupted to speak louder; he may 
desire to make an announcement which will affect the 
question under discussion. If there is no objection from the 
members, the chairman grants the request without a second, 
discussion, or vote. If, as a question of privilege, the mem¬ 
ber proposes a motion that affects the welfare of the group, 
the chairman asks for a second, discussion, and vote as for 
a main motion. 

3. Adjourn. The familiar motion to adjourn a meeting 
is technically known as being of the unqualified type. It 
is in order at any time, even when business is pending, 
except during voting. The motion requires a second and a 
majority vote and is not debatable. However, one excep¬ 
tion to this rule must be noted. When the motion to ad- 
joiun would disband the group permanently because no 
constitution or agreement for another meeting exists, the 
motion to adjourn becomes a main motion which is debata¬ 
ble and may be amended. If the motion to adjourn carries 
any further provision with it— such as, “I move that we 
adjourn in thirty minutes ” — the motion is qualified; and 
thus becomes debatable. 

4. Fix Time to Reassemble. This motion is designed to 
set the time for an adjourned meeting. It has precedence 
over all other motions and may be presented even after the 
motion to adjomm has been passed if the chairman has not 
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declared the meeting adjourned. The motion requires a 
second and a majority vote. It may be discu.ssed or amended 
only in changing the time and place of the next meeting. 

Incidental Motions 

1. Suspension of Rules. The purpose of this motion is 
to set aside some rule or regulation that business may be 
completed more quickly or that the wishes of the members 
may be better served. The constitution, bylaws, and funda¬ 
mental rules of parliamentary procedure may not be set 
aside. Such a motion may suspend a rule that members 
must speak from the front of the room, that no member 
may discuss a motion more than once, that no visitors are 
allowed at the business meeting, or some similar regulation 
which has become a rule of the assembly. To suspend the 
rules requires a second. It is not rlebatable, and because 
it involves the setting Jiside of an established rule, it re¬ 
quires a two-thirds vote. 

3. Withdrawal of a Motion. Before a motion has been 
stated by the chair, it may be withdrawn by the maker at 
will. After it has been statcil, it “belongs to the house,” 
and their wishes must be considered. When the maker asks 
permission to withdraw his motion, the chairman asks if 
there is any objection; if none, the motion is withdrawn. 
If someone objects, a motion is in order to allow the pro¬ 
poser to withdraw his motion. This motion, which is not 
debatable, is immediately put to vote by the chairman. It 
requires a majority vote. 

3. Objection to Consideration of a Question. Occasion¬ 
ally a subject is brought before a group that may pos¬ 
sibly cause ill-feeling among the members or that may be 
beyond the authority of the group. Such questions might 
concern religious or political differences or involve friends 
of the members. When the motion i.s obviously beyond the 
scope of the organization or is ubsurtl, the chairman may 
rule it out of order without vote. On any question, how- 
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ever, a member may rise and state, “I object to considera¬ 
tion of this question.” As the motion requires no second 
and is not' debatable, the chairman immediately calls for 
a counted vote. A two-thirds majority is required to pass 
the motion. One special restriction concerning this motion 
should be noted: an objection to consideration of a question 
must be presented before there has been any discussion of 
the question or any subsidiary motions applied to it. 

4. Point of Order. If a member believes the chairman 
is not following parliamentary procedure or the established 
rules of the group, he may secure recognition from the 
chairman even when another has the floor by rising and 
stating, “Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order.” The 
chairman replies; “State your point of order.” The maker 
of the motion then explains the mistake in procedure. If 
the chairman accepts the statement, he replies: “Your 
point is well taken; the chair stands corrected.” He then 
makes the necessary correction in the procedure. When the 
chairman does not accept the point of order, he states, 
“The point is not well taken,” and continues with the busi¬ 
ness. If he is in doubt concerning the procedure, he may 
put the question to a vote of the house, where a majority 
rules. Whenever a member disagrees with the ruling of the 
chairman, he may appeal from the decision of the chair. 

5. Appeal from the Decision of the Chair. When a mem¬ 
ber disagrees with the decision of the chairman, he so states: 
“I appeal from the decision of the chair.” If necessary, 
he may interrupt a speaker to do this. Whenever the basis 
upon which the appeal is made is not obvious, after hearing 
a second on the appeal, the chairman may ask the maker 
of the motion to explain his grounds for appeal. If the 
question involved is one of parliamentary procedure or any 
other question of fact, the appeal is not debatable. After 
asking for discussion, if it is debatable, the chairman calls 
for a vote: “Those who sustain the decision of the chair, 
say ‘Aye’; those opposed?” According to the majority 
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vote the chairman declares, “The decision of the chair is 
sustained,” or “The decision of the chair is overruled.” 

6. Call for Division of the House. Any member is privi¬ 
leged to call for a rising or counted vote on a motion by 
c^ling “Division” or “Mr. Chairman, I call for a division.” 
This is in order even after the result of the vote has been 
announced, but must be made before another motion is 
presented to the house. The call for division requires no 
second and cannot be debated or amended. When a divi¬ 
sion is called for, the chairman immediately takes a vote on 
the motion before the house by having the affirmative and 
then the negative rise. 

Miscellaneous Main Motions 

1. Take fiom the Table. When an item of business has 
been disposed of temporarily by the passing of the motion 
“to lay on the table,” it must be formally brought before 
the house by the motion “to take from the table.” This 
can be done in the same ses.sion after there has been inter¬ 
vening business or at the following session of the organiza¬ 
tion. If the members wish to discuss the matter later, it is 
brought up as a new main motion. To “ take from the table” 
requires a second and a majority vote. It is not debatable. 
When a motion has been taken from the table it is in the 
same condition as when laid on the table. That is, if a 
motion with a pending amendment is taken from the table, 
discussion of the amendment is the first item of business. 

2. Heconsidef. The purpose of this motion is to open 
for discussion some motion which has already been voted on. 
Because of the importance of such action, it has certain 
definite restrictions. It is in order only on the same day 
or the next day following the vote on the motion to which it 
applies. The chairman must determine that the maker of 
the motion to reconsider was on the prevailing side when 
the vote was taken on the original motion. Although the 
motion to reconsider is in order at any time, even if inter- 
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rupting another speaker, it has the precedence of the motion 
to which it applies. If it is proposed when there is business 
pending before the house, the secretary makes a note of the 
motion, and it is considered when in order. The motion to 
reconsider is never in order if something has been done as a 
result of the motion that cannot be readily changed. This 
motion requires a second and a majority vote; it is debatable. 

3. Rescind. This motion is intended to cancel, repeal, 
or nullify previous action. It is not in order when it is 
possible to reconsider (the same day or the day following). 
It is a main motion which introduces new business; and, 
therefore, is not in order when any other business is before 
the house. The motion requires a second, is debatable, 
and must have a two-thirds vote of those present or a 
majority of the entire membership to carry unless notice 
has been given that the motion is to be made; then, it 
requires only the usual majority vote. 

Parliamentary Terms 

Certain parliamentary terms are in common use in busi¬ 
ness organizations: 

A quorum is a sufficient number of members present to 
conduct business legally; the number is determined by the 
constitution. 

Pending means that a motion or item of business before 
the house has not yet been decided or acted upon. 

Pro tern is an abbreviation for “pro tempore,” meaning 
temporarily or for the time being. When the secretary is 
absent and one is appointed to act in his place temporarily, 
he is the secretary pro tern. 

Ex officio means because of or on account of office. One 
who is president is automatically, because of his position, 
a member of committees of the organization. He is an ex- 
officio member. 

A majority means more votes than half, as a candidate 
receiving 26 or more of 60 votes that were cast. 
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In a plurality, a candidate receives more votes than any 
other, but it is not more than half of all the votes cast; i.e., 
A has 30 votes, B has 35, and C has a plurality with 40 votes. 

A proxy is a written and signed statement giving one the 
right to act in the capacity of or to vote for another member 
at a business meeting. 

A credential is a written statement showing that one is a 
member of the organization and, in the case of delegates 
to a convention, that he is the duly elected representative 
of the group. 


SUMMARY 

Fundamental Principles of Parliamentary Law 

Organization 

Temporary officers 

Constitution 

Bylaws 

Rules of order 

Nominations and elections 

Business Meeting 
Order of business 
Form of minutes 
Procedure for motions 

Precedence of Motions 
Main motions 
Subsidiary 
Privileged 
Incidental 

Definitions of Motions 
Subsidiary 

Postpone indefinitely 
Amend 

Refer to committee 
Postpone definitely 
Previous question 
Lay on the table 
Privileged motions 
Orders of the day 
Question of privilege 
Adjourn 

Fix time to reassemble 
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Incidental motions 
Suspension of rules 
Withdrawal 

Objection to consideration of question 
Point of order 

Appeal from decision of chair 
Call for division 


Miscellaneous main motions 
Take from the table 
Reconsider 
Rescind 

Parliamentary Terms 


DUTIES AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CHAIRMEN AND MEMBERS 

A good chairman — 

1. Calls the meeting to order promptly. 

2. Knows parliamentary procedure. 

3. Makes decisions quickly. _ 

4. Sees that one item of business is discussed at a time. 

5. Insures full and free discussion of all propositions. 

6. Sees that the will of the majority is observed and protects 
the rights of the minority. 

7. Maintains an impartial attitude and expresses no personal 
opinions while in the chair. 

8. Presides and maintains order in a pleasant, tactful manner. 

9. Includes all groups and interests on appointive committees. 

10. Remembers that the enthusiasm or indifference of the group 

usually reflects the attitude of the chairman. 

A co-operative member — 

1. Addresses all remarks to the chairman and the group as a 
whole, not to individual members. 

2. Participates in the business of the group but does not 
monopolize the time for discussion. 

3. Accepts the will of the majority gracefully. 

4. Expresses his opinions while business is being discussed; 
he does not keep silent while a motion is pending and then 
criticize later. 

6. Is always courteous and tactful. 

6. Is willing to serve on committees or as an ofldeer. 

7. ' Remains seated until the meeting is adjourned. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW PROBLEMS 

Meeting a parliamentary sitxiation during the transaction of 
business in a meeting is not unlike solving a problem in mathe¬ 
matics- and, as in mathematics, solving a parliamentary law 
problem is easier if the situation is definitely stated on paper. 

Consequently, the student may first test his ability to transact 
business and meet parliamentary situations by solving imaginary 
parhamentary problems on paper. If in a parliamentary situa¬ 
tion, noted step by step on paper, he can discover the procedure 
which a chairman should follow in completing the business before 
the house, th en he may hope to meet similar situations when they 

occur in a meeting. 4.1 • j i, j c "x 

In the parliamentary law problems, as outlined here, a denmte 
parliamentary situation that might occm- in any business meeting 
is created. Certain items of business are pending, and the chair¬ 
man’s task is to determine the course of procedure required by 
parliamentary law to conclude the business before the house. 

Li framing a problem for practice in parliamentary procedure, 
it will be well to indicate whether the one who solves the problem 
is to consider the motion as having passed or failed when and if 
it comes to a vote. Note that “ P ” or “ F” placed before a motion 
in the outline of the problem does not indicate that the motion 
has already been voted upon, but that it is to be considered as 
passing or failing when it comes to a vote as the business before 

the house is being completed. 1, .1. 

In the solution to such a parliamentary law problem, the pur¬ 
pose is to complete the business before the house as quickly as 
possible. No other motions are introduced in the solution, al¬ 
though in an actual business meeting additional motions might be 
introduced. The last item in the problem may be made out of 
order purposely by the one who states the problem so that the 
parliamentary situation will be more difificult to meet. When 
this is the case, the first step in the solution is to declare that item 
out of order before the preceding items of business are considered. 


Example I 


fbobuhm: 

(P) 1. 
0 . 
3. 

(P) 4. 

5. 

6 . 

(F) 7. 


Motion that class have dinner 
Second to motion 
Discussion 

Amendment — add "Saturday evening ” 

Second to amendment 

Discussion of amendment 

Motion — question be referred to a committee 
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boiiTJTION : 

8 . Second to refer to committee 

9. Discussion on refer to committee 

lo! Vote on refer to committee (motion fails) 

ll! Discussion on amendment, “Saturday evening” 

12, Vote on amendment (amendment passes) 
is! Discussion on motion as amended 
14, Vote on motion lus amended 

Example II 

pboblem: 1 i j i 

(P) 1. Motion that committee represent class at student 

executive council meeting 

2. Second to motion 

3. Discussion of motion 

(F) 4. Amendment — add “the committee consist of three 
members” 

5 . Second to amendment 

6 . Discussion on amendment 

(P) 7. Motion to postpone action on question before the 
house until tomorrow 

8 . Second to motion 

9, Discussion 

(F) 10. Motion to lay on table 

11. Second to lay on table 

solution; 

12 . Vote on lay on table (motion fails) 

18. Discussion on postpone action until tomorrow (post¬ 
pone definitely) ' 

14. Vote on postponing action (motion passes) 


EXERCISES 

Note: “P”and“F” placed before motions indicate the result 
of the imaginary vote when and if the motion comes to a vote. 

I. Solve these problems in parliamentary law: 

PROBLEM a: 

(P) 1. Motion that class give public program 

2 . Second to motion 

3. Discussion on motion 

(P) 4. Motion — previous question 
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PROBLEM B: 

(P) 1. Motion that class send flowers to sick member 

3. Second to motion 

(P) 3. Amendment to add “flowers be sent today” 

4. Second to amendment 

5. Discussion 

(F) 6. Amendment to amendment to add “that flowers 
are to cost not more than two dollars” 

PROBLEM c: 

(P) 1. Motion that library subscribe for more magazines 
3. Second to motion 

(P) 3. Objection to consideration of question on basis 
that this question is not within the jurisdiction 
of the class 

PROBLEM d: 

(F) 1, Motion that next class speeches be given in school 
auditorium 
3. Second to motion 
3. Discussion on motion 
(P) 4. Motion to lay matter on table 

6 . Second 

(F) 6. Motion to refer question to committee 

7. Member rises to point of order that refer to com¬ 
mittee is not in order 

8 . Chairman declares point is not well taken and rules 
motion in order 

(F) 9. Member appeals from decision of chair 
PROBLEM e: 

(P) 1. Motion that class reconsider action taken yester¬ 
day on giving five dollars to Christmas cheer fund 
3. Chairman determines that proposer of motion 
voted on prevailing side 
3. Second to motion 

n. Each member of the class will formulate an original parlia¬ 
mentary law problem. When problems have been exchanged, 
each will solve another’s problem on paper or by writing it 
on the blackboard and then acting as chairman while the 
business is completed. 

III. Divide the class into equal sides for parliamentary practice. 
One side will attempt to bring a motion to vote while the 
other will try to get rid of the motion without a vote on it. 
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IV. Class speeches this week will be impromptu. The teacher 
will write on the board a list of ten subjects from which 
each will choose or will let each member draw a slip on which 
two or, three possible subjects are written. Ten minutes 
will be allowed for preparation of the talks. Each will use 
the time to outline his talk on a speech note card and will 
think of his opening and closing sentences. Note cards will 
be handed in at the end of the class period. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

(Consult Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, for questions not 
discussed in the text.) 

1. What kinds of motions require a two-thirds vote? 

2. How may a member secure a counted vote on a motion? 

3. Dis tin g uish between a “call for the question” and “previ¬ 
ous question.” 

4. What test must an amendment meet to be in order? 

5. Who may move to reconsider a motion? 

6. What vote is required to close nominations? 

7. On what basis may an objection to consideration of a 
question be made? 

8. Does an appeal require a second? 

9. May an article of the constitution be suspended? 

10. What is the procedure for setting the time for another 
meeting after the motion to adjourn has been made? 

11. When is the motion to rescind in order? 

12. What is the limit of time to which consideration of a 
question may be definitely postponed? 

13. Is “lay on the table” ever debatable? 

14. May me chairman grant a question of privilege? 

16. If there is only one candidate nominated for an office, 
what is the procedure? 

16. When does a motion “belong” to the maker and when to 
the house? 

17. What is the time limit for taking a motion from the table? 

18. If two members ask for recognition at the same time, 
which does the chairman recognize? 

19. What determines a quorum? What is the quorum of your 
student body coimcil? Of a club to which you belong? 

20. What procedure is followed when the chairman wishes to 
discuss a question before the house? 
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Reference Books on Parliamentary Law 

Card and Wines, Come io Order, Doubleday, Doran and Com¬ 
pany, 1930 

Gregg, Kanihodk of Parliamentary Law, Ginn and Company, 1910 
Hall and Sturgis, Textbook on Parliamentary Law, MarmillaTi 
Company, 19S3 

Jones, Parliamentary Procedure at a Glance, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1933 

Robert, Parliamentary PraMiae, Century Company, 1921 
Robert, Rules of Order,'Reioised, Scott, Poresman and Company, 191fi 


STUDENT EXAMPLE 
Minutes 

The special meeting of the third-period public speaking 
was called to order by Mary Lane, class chairman, on January 9, 
1936, at 11:16 a.m., in the classroom. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
As there were no reports or old business, new business was called 
for immediately. 

Tom Jones moved that the class go on record as favoring the 
proposition of building a new civic auditorium. The motion was 
seconded and discussed. 

Edith Caswell amended the motion by adding that the public 
speaking students offer their services as speakers for the enter¬ 
prise. It was seconded. After a brief discussion the motion was 
passed. 

Sally Smith moved to refer the matter to a committee; the 
motion was seconded and discussed. The motion, “refer to a 
committee,” was then voted upon but failed. The main motion 
as amended was discussed and voted upon favorably. 

Sam Brown moved that the meeting be adjourned; it was 
seconded and passed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Betty Allen (Signature) 
Secretary 






XII 

Speeches for Special Occasions 


M aking a speech on a special occasion is not essentially 
different from making a talk on any occasion. It 
must have a definite purpose, the introduction must 
arouse interest, the tliought must be organized and adapted 
to the audience, and the speaker should try, as in all talks, 
to accomplish his purpose in a manner pleasing to his 
hearers. Not all special occasions will be noted here. The 
after-dinner speech, the eulogy, the sales talk, radio speak¬ 
ing, debating, and group discussion will be considered in 
other chapters. 

Special emphasis should be placed on two fundamental 
rules because they are so frequently violated in speeches for 
special occasions; (1) Never use trite, conventional phrases 
when they can be avoided, and (2) be brief. Here are some 
of the familiar phrases that are easy to use in a perfunctory 
manner: “Our speaker today needs no introduction,” “In 
behalf of the club it is my pleasure to present,” “We must 
attend the game because the team needs our support.” All 
these statements are essentially correct in form, and they 
are usually true. However, any good phrase becomes stale 
with use, and these remarks have been used so many, many 
times they have practically lost their meaning. Like seeing 
a plate with slices of ordinary bread upon the table, it is 
so commonplace no strong emotions are aroused. But let 
the bread be flaky, hot biscuits of a golden-brown hue, or 
fragrant cinnamon buns just out of the oven, and bread 
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becomes meaningful and the thought of it becomes stimu¬ 
lating. Give the audience something new and attractive; 
never be content with ordinary slices of bread, wholesome 

as they may be. ,.-10 . .v 

Brevity also needs re-emphasis here. Un many of the 

occasions when these special forms of speeches will be used, 
there are many other attractions on the same program or 
other business to be done. Announcements are often added 
to an otherwise full program, there are other nominations 
to be made, and a retiring president’s speech is usually 
followed by the inaugural address of the incoming officer. 
Consequently, the courteous speaker has consideration for 
others on the program and for the audience by being brief. 



I'niroducmg a Speaker 

The purpose of this speech is to make the audience want 
to hear the speaker who is being introduced to them. 
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Certain material is essential to any such speech: 

1. Name of speaker 

3. Position and accomplishments 

S. Subject and basis for knowledge of it 

4. Appreciation and pleasure in hearing him 

5. Formal introduction 

The content of the speech will not necessarily follow the 
order in which the essentials are listed, but the formal in¬ 
troduction concludes the talk. The opening sentence meets 
the requirements of any introductory sentence of a speech; 
it arouses interest in what is to follow. If the occasion 
is a formal one, the speech of introduction must have dignity 
as well as interest. On a less formal occasion, especially 
when the spealcer is not experienced and is inclined to be 
nervous, an informal introduction relieves the tension. 

If the name of the speaker is unfamiliar to the audience, 
it should be given twice — possibly at the opening and in 
the formal introduction. Special effort should be made to 
say it distinctly, especially the last name, so that everyone 
in the audience will understand it easily. The chairman 
should also be very certain of the pronunciation of the name, 
for who likes to hear his name mispronounced? If necessary, 
he may consult the speaker about the pronunciation before 
the meeting. If the subject is annoimced, equal care should 
be given in stating it accurately; and under no considera¬ 
tion should the chairman add his views on the topic. The 
subject belongs to the speaker! Never will the members of 
a university summer session audience forget the display of 
poor taste by a student chairman in introducing a visiting 
playwright who was to read one of his plays to a public 
audience. Although there was only one hour allotted for 
the reading, the chairman egotistically appropriated twenty- 
five minutes of the speaker’s time to discuss at length the 
play to be read — even giving the plot in some detail. 
Neither does a speaker wish to be embarrassed by exag- 
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gerated praise. Complimentary remarks are appropriate, 
but they should not be overdone. When introducing a 
speaker the facts should be sufficiently familiar to the 
chairman to make notes unnecessary. 

The formal introduction at the close of the speech of 
introduction should be friendly, sincere, and as original as 
possible: “May I present to you a friend of our high school? 
Roy J. Smith” — “We are happy to welcome today a stu¬ 
dent of whom any school could be proud, Roy Smith of 
Grant TTigh School.” When the formal introduction is made, 
the remains standing as the speaker comes for¬ 

ward. The speaker acknowledges the introduction, and the 
chairman is seated. 

At the close of the address, the chairman comes forward 
and in two or three brief sentences thanks the speaker, not 
in a perfunctory but in a sincere manner. He directs his 
talk two ways, addressing both the audience and the speaker. 
He may include some complimentary allusion to the speech 
and its subject matter, but he refrains from adding his 
personal opinions or any items which he thinks the speaker 
has omitted. 

Annmncemmts 

The purpose of an announcement may be to inform. If 
the speaker is not concerned with getting the audience to 
attend an event or to take any action, he simply informs 
of certain facts and desires nothing further than that 
they comprehend. However, most announcements carry 
with t liPTn the puipose of action. While the speaker is 
perhaps primarily interested in informing the audience of 
the event, he is also concerned in getting them to go, to 
subscribe, to buy, or to take some other definite action. It is 
with l.liia latter type of speech that we are chiefiy concerned. 

The essential material for an announcement includes: 

1. Interest material 

2. Occasion and purpose of the event 
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3. Complete and accurate facts — date, hour, admission 
price, where to secure tickets, etc. 

4. Significant details 

If the members of the audience grasp all the details of an 
announcement, they must give the speaker their attention im¬ 
mediately. Consequently, the first sentence should meet the 
requirements of an introduction in being arresting because 
it is unusual and new or is related definitely to the audience. 
Then the material for the announcement should be care¬ 
fully organized in a definite outline; this is just as important 
here as in a longer speech. The speaker must be thoroughly 
familiar with all the facts and must be certain they are 
correct. In addition to the essential facts, he will cite 
significant details to arouse interest — two arch rivals are 
meeting in today’s game; Tom is expected to shatter the 
school record in the broad jump; our opponents have a 
player who has been on the state all-star team for two years; 
the speaker of the evening will be a man who formerly 
attended this high school; all of the money from the con¬ 
cert is to be used to buy new uniforms, etc. Be sure to 
include in the announcement a generous supply of details 
that will appeal to the hearers. 

At the close of the speech repeat the essential facts of 
time, place, where to secure tickets, etc., so that those who 
missed them the first time, perhaps before interest was 
aroused, may hear the details, and in order that others may 
refresh their memories. Announcements need not be con¬ 
cluded by the familiar, “Don’t forget, Saturday night —” 
or “Remember, Saturday night—”; but they may be 
summarized in brief fashion. In fact, the entire announce¬ 
ment should be made just as concise and condensed as 
possible. Interest in the event should not be killed by too 
many words. 

Notes should be used if there is any possibility of not 
remembering all of the details correctly, but a talk will 
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usuElly be more enthusiastic and have a more direct appeal 
if it is given without notes. 

Nomination Speech 

A nomination speech is an example of another speech for 
action, since the speaker’s purpose is to secure votes for 
his candidate. Suci a speech should contain: 

1. Requirements of the office if not well known 

2. Candidate’s qualifications 

3 . Formal nomination 

Most nomination speeches are now limited to three or 
four sentences. Practice varies, however, with different 
organizations, and the speaker’s best measure of length 
should be the custom already established by the club. If 
he is to change from this, let it be toward greater brevity. 
Since he has only a minute or two, he must make the most 
of his time and give the facts without undue elaboration 
or the introduction of stories and incidents. If the require¬ 
ments for the position are not familial’ to the audience, he 
may state them as he gives the candidate’s qualifications; 
“John will make a good student body treasurer because he 
has just completed a year of bookkeeping”; or “That 
John has the qualities of leadership is evident because he 
has been elected president of his class for three successive 
semesters.” Definite facts about the candidate’s experience 
and qualifications — such as saying that he was manager 
of the school annual or is a member of the Honor Society — 
accomplish much more than lengthy opinions of the speaker 
about the candidate’s qualifications. Comparisons with 
other candidates should always be avoided. It is better 
practice to give the name at the first of the speech instead 
of following the old practice of withholding it for a surprise 
flii-ngy at the end. Knowing definitely about whom the 
speaker is talking, the audience can check on his statements 
and not have their attention centered on solving the puzzle 
of whom he is nominating. Notes should not be necessary. 
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If one is nominating a person for an office, he should be 
sufficiently familiar with the facts not to need notes. Here 
again, avoid the trite in finding new phrases for the nomina¬ 
tion speech. 

Speech of Retiring Officer 

This type of speech is one of courtesy. It may contain: 

1. Appreciation of co-operation of fellow officers and 
members 

3. Brief r4sum6 of year (optional) 

3. Plea for support of new leaders 

A retiring officer, such as the president of a club, may wish 
to express publicly his thanlcs to the organization and his 
associates for their support of his policies and their assistance 
in carrying out the duties of his office. He should do this 
in a simple, sincere manner. Recognition may be given for 
noteworthy services of certain members, but extreme care 
must be taken that no displeasure is incurred by the omis¬ 
sion of some when others are mentioned. If a brief summary 
of the year’s work is given, the leader should not seem to take 
the credit for the organization’s accomplishments. Em¬ 
phasis on how the members may co-operate with his suc¬ 
cessor, it given tactfully, may make a retiring officer’s 
speech most worth-while. 

Installation or Inaugural Address 

Acceptance of the presidency of even the smallest club 
demands that the new leader express his appreciation. The 
inaugural address is not necessarily formal or sufficiently 
dignified to be called an address; but, however informal the 
club or the occasion, courtesy demands an expression of ap¬ 
preciation. The essential elements of the inaugural speech are: 

1. Appreciation of honor 

3. Recognition of work of retiring officers and of group 
members 

3. Outlining of policy and new projects 
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The newly elected president’s speech is an unusually un- 
portimt one; much of the euceeet of the Jeer e work 
End on hi. choice of whnt to .ay on tin. occ^. In a 
i%, few minutes he face, the ta* of accompli.^ thro 
Sis- thanking the members for electmg tom, wmnmg the 
Swill of those who voted for otoer^didatea, ^d aro,^ 
SJ enthnaiamn for the yem’s work. Therdore. althon^ he 
** vt+im nlans it with care. After a sincere and simple 
S^e^n d S^I^ronation. he tu«. 4c bought of t^ 
Sup from himself to others. He recalls the accomplish- 
Sents of Ihe past year and ei^resses the appreciation of 
Sub to the retiring officers. Then he carefully launches his 
campaign for the year’s work and arouses Ihe enthusiasm of 
all the members by suggesting new projects that may be 
undertaken. In presenting his policy and definitely onto- 
ing new work, however, the president must remember he is 
a leader but not a dictator. It is not. I want to do this, 
but “Here is a suggestion of one of our members ^at you 
may wish to consider,” or “Perhaps we can undertake ffiis. 
By his own sincere enthusiasm for the year ahead and by m 
evident determination to do all he can for the success of the 
group, the speech of the new leader enlists the support and 
arouses the enthusiasm of the members. 


Presentation and Acceptance of Gifts 

Occasionally an organization wishes to present puUidy a 
gift to one of its members, as on retirement from office or 
when leaving the club permanently. Such a presentation 
and acceptance should be simple and sincere; attempt no 
flowery oratory. The presentation may consist of: 

1. Occasion for presentation 

%, Qualities or achievements of the recipient 

3. Good wishes of the group 

4. Formal presentation 

Genuine and deserved compliments are in good taste; do 
not exaggerate. The spealcer may also recount briefly the 
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outstanding services of the member to the group. A pleas¬ 
ing arrangement is for the speaker to call the recipient to the 
platform before he concludes. It seems more personal and 
sincere for the good wishes to be extended and the formal 
presentation made directly to the recipient. Such closing 
sentences, however, should be so brief that the recipient will 
not become embarrassed by them. 



The recipient should be notified previously that the gift 
is to be presented if he is expected to make a public ac¬ 
knowledgment — otherwise he may prefer not to receive a 
gift! His reply includes: 

1. Sincere statement of thanks 

2. Acknowledgment of indebtedness to the organization 
Although he wishes to make his associates feel his sincere 

appreciation of the gift, the recipient turns the thoughts of 
the donors from himself to the group as quickly as possible. 
Neither the speaker, the donor, nor the recipient should use 
notes, for such occasions are informal, and whatever is said 
should appear to be spontaneous and natural. 

Wekome and Response 

A speech welcoming visitors or a new member and the 
response are quite similar to the presentation and acceptance 
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of a gift. In both there is the expression of good will followed 
by the appreciation of the one honored. The essentials of a 
welcoming speech are: 

1. Occasion 

0. Expression of good will and pleasure 

8. Reference to achievements or qualities of individual or 
group 

As in other occasional speeches, the more important charac¬ 
teristics are sincerity, originality, and brevity. The re¬ 
sponse should be an expression of thanks; and the attention 
of the audience should be turned to the hosts by compli¬ 
mentary remarks about them and their work. Neither the 
speech of welcome nor the response should be given from 
notes. 

Rally Speech 

When the great lecturer, Chauncey Depew, was intro¬ 
duced to an audience with generous compliments, he replied: 
“It’s nice to get these pleasant words, while I’m still above. 
I’d rather have the taffy than the epitaphy.” That quota¬ 
tion might be used as the theme of a rally speech on the need 
of encouraging the team now, when the stimulus will help 
them win the football game, in preference to telling them 
later how well they played. Again, the story of the Hun¬ 
garian who was arrested for selling peasants lots in heaven 
at nineteen cents a square yard, may introduce a rally 
speech for the school play. Something new and different — 
that is the one vital need of a rally speech. The speaker 
wants to entertain and to impress, so he searches for the 
unusual and the new; but the rally speaker, we must re¬ 
member, seeks to entertain and impress for the purpose of 
securing action. He wants his hearers to attend the game 
tomorrow, to bring contributions for the Christmas charity 
boxes, to buy tickets for the play, to become interested in the 
class election. It is easy to see why someone has called the 
rally speech a “glorified announcement.’’ 
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The rally speech contains: 

1. Originality of theme, phrasing, or details 

2. Facts of event if not known 

3. Appeal for action 

The speaJcer, wishing action from his hearers, determines 
how he can get them to act. Certainly, there will be no 
great response from “Show your school spirit,” “The team 
needs your support,” “It is your duty to encourage the en¬ 
terprise.” Perhaps those statements possessed some force 
once, but they have been heard too frequently to make any 
impression now. At least two methods that do hold pos¬ 
sibilities of success are to entertain the audience by origi¬ 
nality and humor, and of greater importance, arouse their 
interest in the event. Interest can be aroused by giving the 
audience details about the occasion. If the student is speak¬ 
ing at a rally for the senior play, he may tell his audience who 
play the r6les of the hero and the heroine; of an embarrassing 
situation in which the hero finds himself; unusual facts about 
the stage sets; of a humorous incident at the rehearsal last 
night, etc. But with all the details he will be concise and to 
the point; never let a rally speech drag. The speaker will 
remember, too, that a little subtle praise of the audience ac¬ 
complishes far more than scolding them for past short¬ 
comings. Finally, the optimism and the enthusiasm of the 
speaker himself should add^ the spark that is needed to set 
afire the interest of the audience. 

Convention Report 

The delegate to the Girls’ League convention, the Honor 
Society conference, the sectional athletic meeting, the church 
gathering, the Parent-Teacher Association, or the Rotary 
convention is expected to give a report of the meeting at¬ 
tended. And how many interesting and valuable conven¬ 
tion reports have you heard? Certainly, here is a fertile 
field for the high school student when he sets out to reform 
the world. 
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What is wrong with the usual convention report? One of 
the chief difficulties is that the average convention delegate 
does not know what to choose out of the multitude of im¬ 
pressions he has received, and as a consequence he bores his 
audience with lengthy and uninteresting details. When the 
delegate left for the convention, the hour of arrival, what was 
served for breakfast, an hour by hour and day by day ac¬ 
count of the proceedings — these need not be included in a 
convention report. In general, the items to be stressed are: 

1. Theme of convention 

2. Im pressions and information relative to theme 

S. The outstanding leaders 

4. Interesting incidents 

The speaker asks himself, What will interest my audience? 
In answering this question he carefully outlines the report 
to see that it contains not only the essential material but no 
more than can be given in the time allotted to him. He will 
report to his club the new ideas and impressive messages of 
the convention and will include a few specific incidents, 
humorous or serious, to enliven the speech. The same out¬ 
line plan as for other talks will be used: interesting introduc¬ 
tion, emphasis on a few major points, adaptation to the 
audience, and fitting conclusion. 

Book Review • 

In planning a book review the first thing is to decide 
whether the purpose is to give a complete picture of the 
book or to answer the question. What kind of book is it? that 
others may decide whether they wish to read it for them¬ 
selves. If the former is the purpose, the speaker will give 
the plot or facts of the book, a discussion of the characters, 
and comments on style in great detail. When seeking to 
inform the audience of the nature of the book, he classifies it 
rather than giving a detailed account of the contents. For 
most people, all desire to read the book would be killed by 
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knowing so mucli nbout it thiLt the lure of discovery is lost. 
The content of the book review varies with the type of book 
and the occasion, but it usually centers around these facts: 

1. Background — author, other publications, opinions of 
critics, etc. 

g. Theme, purpose, and general impressions 

S. Details: 

If fiction setting, type of plot, characters, in¬ 
cidents 

If non-fiction — resum6 of content, significant details 

4. Evaluation of book 

The speaker will arrange this material according to the 
rules of speechmaking. He will use a typical incident from 
the book, an interesting critic’s comment, his personal ex¬ 
periences with the book, an unusual fact about the author, 
or some other material of intei'est that will attract the at¬ 
tention of his hearers and also suggest the central theme of 
the review. As he outlines the review around a definite pur¬ 
pose, he will choose his material with the specific audience 
in mind, at the same time remembering whether his purpose 
is to give a complete picture of the book or to make the re¬ 
view serve only as a means for them to decide whether they 
wish to read it. 

Conversation 

In contrast with the spealcer-group audience relationship 
is the speaker-individual audience occasion, which might be 
termed private speech. Here the speaker and audience usu- 
^y change places frequently as each becomes the audience 
for the other’s opinions. Fundamentally, in such informal 
and at least semi-private speaking relationships as conver¬ 
sation and interviews, the same principles of speaking apply 
as to public speech. 

Especially is this true in conversation. As on the plat¬ 
form, the good conversationalist must have something to 
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say. His mental reservoir must be kept supplied with a stock 
of information acquired through daily experiences, reading, 
observation, thinking, travel, and contact with interesting 
people. Here, too, he adapts his material to his particular 
audience as he seeks to find what will interest them. Fol¬ 
lowing this rule of speaking will eliminate the “I” and 
“my” conversationalist. 

Platform courtesies are also applicable to informal con¬ 
versation. The one who is welcome in any gi-oup never 
monopolizes the conversation, is tolerant of others’ opin¬ 
ions, and has learned to listen courteously when another 
speaks. The good conversationalist, of course, speaks in a 
pleasing tone adapted to the occasion and the room, and he 
uses acceptable English. His language is not so stilted as 
to make him appear affected; neither does he lower himself 
in the estimation of others by expressing his ideas only in 
slang or by malting grammatical errors. It is evident that 
development of good conversation is accomplished by ob¬ 
serving the same rules of spealdng as those for which the 
platform speaker strives. 

Interviews 

*. The business interview is also very closely related to plat¬ 
form speaking. The one who seeks information or a position 
is thoroughly familiar with the whole situation and has care¬ 
fully planned what he will say before he reports at the ap¬ 
pointed time for the interview. Like conscientious speakers, 
too, he is never late for his appointment. By his well- 
groomed appearance and confident manner he wins the good 
will of his audience, although it be but one man. His message 
is stated in a direct, concise fashion that bespeaks sin¬ 
cerity and earnestness; and businessmen will tell you that a 
pleasant smile and a well-modulated voice are equally ap¬ 
preciated by one as by one thousand. Likewise, the size of 
the audience does not alter the attitude toward the over- 
zealous person who takes up too much time. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Select three types of speeches discussed in this chapter 
(excluding book reviews) for your next class talks. Make 
the situation as real as possible. Introduce a local citizen to 
your public speaking class, an alumnus to the student body. 
Plan a presentation of a gift and acceptance speech with a 
classmate. Although these situations will be largely imagi¬ 
nary, make them as nearly as possible like actual situations 
you may face. Don’t attempt an inaugural address as Pres¬ 
ident of the United States or the presentation of a gift to the 
King of England. 

n. Select two other types of occasional speeches for written 
speeches. Outline them carefully, giving attention to punc¬ 
tuation and spelling. 


m. Start reading a book which will be used for a book review 
to be given later before the public speaking class, in history 
dass, English class, or before your club. 


IV. Do you know the correct use of these words? 


less — fewer 
let — leave 
real — very 
farther — further 
between — among 
relative — relation 
suspicion — suspect 
most — almost 
liable — likely — apt 
fix — repair — prepare 


lend — loan 

funny — odd 

like — love 

accept — except 

good — well 

sure — surely 

counsel — council 

complexion — complected 

affect — effect 

number — quantity — amount 


STUDENT EXAMPLES 

An Announcement 

If Mark Antony were to make this announcement this morn¬ 
ing, no doubt he would say: 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen: Lend me your dimes and have 
a good time for your money.” All I ask is tiiat you come to our 
Pan-American Day program, which is to be given in the high 
school auditorium on the morning of April 14. You will see a very 
unusual musical comedy for the .small sum of ten cents. 

At the last Pan-American Club meeting, Jeanne, who is in 
charge of the program, reported that everything was ready for 
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the performance — that all they had to do was to adapt the story, 
choose a cast, and find someone to direct it. 

I can assure you there is much less to do now. The plot has 
been adapted from a thrilling adventure story of South America 
and boasts of pirates, a dashing hero, and a gruesome ghost. 
The cast includes twenty of our prominent students, ranging 
from the student body president to the football team’s water 

boy; and we have not one but three directors: Miss - as 

dramatic coach. Miss-for the music, and Miss-to coach 

the dancing. 

, This musical comedy is to be given next Friday morning during 
our regular assembly period. Tickets are on sale now for ten 
cents each. You may get them in the student body booth any 
time today or tomorrow. Proceeds from the performance win 
be used for the work of our club, which does its bit toward bring¬ 
ing doser relationships between our country and Latin America. 

Now, friends, Homans, and fellow students, lend us your dimes 
and enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten hour of fun at our Pan-American 
program next Friday morning. — Mildred Walsh 

Introduction op a Speaker 

It was just last year that one might have seen our speaker this 
morning arriving at school about 7:30 in the morning in his 
famous car. — You know, I have been told that the only kind of 
insurance he carried on that car was against collectors of antiques. 
— Although he arrived at school so early in the morning he might 
have been seen leaving school about nightfall. He ke^ such long 
hours here so that he might fill the office of student body president 
competently and at the same time do his school work wdl. 

Last year, Mr. -, or Tom, as we knew him, was made 

student body president after an enviable record as president of 
his class, editor of our school paper, and treasurer and business 
manager of the student body. But if I may use a trite expression, 
“All that goes up, comes down”; and now he is a mere college 
frosh. Most appropriately he will speak to us this morning on, 
“My First Impressions of College.” 

For most of you, 1 am welcoming an old friend to this platform. 
To those of you who are new among us, I feel honored in present¬ 
ing to you an alumnus who is an honor to the school, Mr.- 

-. — Chcarlotte Smith 


Introduction op a Speaker 

Freshmen of-High School and friends-to-be: 

I expect many of you freshmen feel like Napoleon at Waterloo 
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or Washington at Valley Forge. Yet some of us seniors envy you 
even though you are facing the first gruelling day of high school 

life* • » 

B^membering our own feelings just three years ago this morn¬ 
ing we have asked to speak today one who can calm all your 

fears. She is our dean of girls. Miss--. You may wonder 

why -is an authority on the subject of freshmen. Well, 

she has been a freshman herself twice, in high school and in college; 
and now for ten years she has £Ui.swered the questions and soothed 
the fevered brows of freshmen in this high school. I must confess, 
too, that she has calmed many a ruffled si)irit among us upper- 
dassmen; in fact, we like to feel that she belongs especially to 
us. However, today, we are being very generous and sharing 
with you our friend and counselor, Miss-. 

— Mary Margaret McAtee 


Inthoduction op a Speaker 

In my garden I have a lovely, peach-colored dolilia which is 
known as the Helen Ickes. It was propagated by Mr. Ickes, 
our speaker today. Since Mr. Ickes began his hobby of growing 
dahlias, he has propagated over 150 new colors and types; but 
this is only a hobby. As Secretary of the Interior, our guest is 
ex-officio guardian of our national parks and caretaker of our 
natural resources. 

I think you will agree with me that it take.s an artist to blend 
common colors into a superb canvas, and it takes a great lover 
of nature to produce a beautiful new flower. Our speaker this 
morning is one of these disciples of nature; so I believe he will 
find as much pleasure in talking to us on the propagation and 
production of dahlias, as we shall enjoy hearing him. 

Mr. Ickes, we are very happy to welcome you to our assembly 
platform; and, students, I am honored in presenting to you our 
distinguished guest, the Honorable Harold L. Ickes. 

— Beatruie Brinkley 


Presentation of Gift 

During the last few weeks we have been humming those popu¬ 
lar songs, “I Saw Stans” and "Stars Fell in Alabama.” I think 
these tunes have been the private theme songs of Mary Smith since 
lost September when she was elected president of our Astronomy 
Club. 
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Today Mary reaches the end of her term, We have never 
estabhshed the precedent of presenting gifts to our retiring presi- 
dents. Therefore, there is special significance in the fact that the 
dub members wish to express their gratitude to Mary by giving 
her a parting gift. During her presidency, our club has been reor¬ 
ganized under a new constitution; but of even greater importance, 
I bdieve, there has been developed a friendlier feeling among the 

members andagreater enthusiasm for the work of the organization. 

It is in appreciation of all that she has done for us that the mem¬ 
bers of the Astronomy Club aiepresentmg our retiring president 
with this book on the romance of the heavens. 


[Mary comes to platform. As she presents the book, the 
speaker continues.] 

We hope this book will brighten many an evening for you and 
that it will always recall happy memories of your year as president. 
We wish you the best of success next year in college. May the 
skybethelimitl-Gerr^fiflrnfill 



XIII 

Speeches to Convince 


P LAT life, home life, and school life are filled with earnest 
arguments in which even the youngest do not hesitate 
to take part] stated ]M!r. Brewer some years ago in 
his book. Oral English. Mr. Brewer might also have added 
business and social life to the fields in which argument is 
common. All of us are constantly trying to get others to 
believe as we do. Are not these familiar arguments: the 
team wiU win tomorrow; that teacher gives too long assign¬ 
ments; she is the best dressed girl in school; nursing is a 
better vocation than teaching; flying is safe. 

When students are in a more serious mood they, as well as 
adults, make innumerable speeches to convince: the unem¬ 
ployed should be taken care of by their own communities; 
a democracy is to be preferred to a dictatorship; money can 
be made in that field of business; the League of Nations has 
been a success or a failure; that political party has not 
kept its promises; more parking space is needed in our city; 
the government should give more help to the farmers. 
Scarcely an hour passes when we do not hear a more or less 
formal speech for belief in which one person is trying to con-^. 
vince another of the truth of his own belief. The public 
speaking student will take note, too, of the fact that the same 
fundamental principles of proving an argument exist in infor- 
md conversation as on the platform. Therefore, learning how 
to prove statements and to detect unsupported assertions is 
of practical value to everyone. 
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Building on Established Principles 

Speeches to convince are a natural outgrowth of speeches 
to inform; and all the principles studied thus far will be 
used here plus special methods for securing belief. If you 
have undertaken the task of convincing your class that a 
certain make of automobile is to be preferred to another, 
or that game reserves should be maintained, or that an in¬ 
come tax is to be preferred to a retail sales tax, certain ex¬ 
planations are necessary. Here you may choose the best 
method used in speeches to inform for explaining the su¬ 
perior mechanical devices of the car, the nature of a game 
reserve, and the theories of the income and sales taxes. To 
assume that all of the class know these, or to give ambiguous 
explanations, would be hazardous. The purpose of belief 
cannot be realized unless the audience understand clearly 
what is involved in the statement that is being discussed. 
Consequently, when the student is undertaking speeches 
to convince, he is not putting aside speeches to inform; he 
is building on the foundation which has already been made. 

The Need for Proof 

How frequently we hear or make statements without giv¬ 
ing the needed proof; and how frequently we support state¬ 
ments with faulty reasoning! Have you ever heard any of 
these: the double wing back is the best formation for this 
football team; studying for examinations doesn’t do any 
good; that grade is unfair because Tom got an A and 1 am a 
better student than he is; Mary is snobbish because she 
didn’t speak to me yesterday; Jack broke that window, be¬ 
cause I saw him come out of the room; if a person is careful 
he will never have an automobile accident, for I have never 
had one. Such statements are assertions which need ade¬ 
quate and logical proof. As they are stated, the speaker is 
saying, “I expect you to believe this simply because I said 
it.” Those who do not accept them will scarcely be con¬ 
vinced by the mere assertion that the statements are true. 
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The one who has learned how to convince others by giving 
adequate proof may also profit by his ability to test the 
truth of statements made to him. He will detect fallacies 
,in reasoning and recognize insufiicient evidence that may 
even be worth dollars and cents. He will weigh the state¬ 
ments of others and not accept them without adequate 
proof. The automobile salesman will have to find proof 
for the statement, ‘‘Buy this ear because the fact that it 
costs more is sufficient evidence that it will last longer.” 
Again, “You should buy this fountain pen because I sold 
five yesterday” will not be sufficient reason for making the 
purchase, if one has learned to analyze reasoning. Recogni¬ 
tion of the inadequacy of the testimonial of one man of his 
success in writing, or engineering, or art, or public speaking, 
after completing twenty lessons by correspondence, may 
save the reasoning person several dollars and tragic disap¬ 
pointments. The ability to convince others and to recog¬ 
nize fallacies is obviously u.seful not only on the public 
platform but in everyday affairs. 

Methods of Proof 

Five methods of proof will probably be sufficient for the 
beginning spealser to prove adequately any assertion either 
in conversation, in a speech for belief, or even in a formal 
debate. 

1. Example. Specific instances to illustrate the truth 
of a statement make a convincing and intere.sting method 
of proof. To prove that the responsibility for student activi¬ 
ties in high school is carried by a .small minority of students 
one may give an example of the athlete who is student 
body treasurer, a member of the rally committee, president 
of his class, and an officer in a club; of the debater who is 
student body president, carried the lead in the senior play, 
represented the school in an inter.schola.stic .speaking con¬ 
test, and is a member of the tennis team; of the girl who is 
president of the girls’ organization in the school, an associate 
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editor of the paper, an outstanding athlete, and an officer 
in the Honor Society. Such examples, although not con¬ 
clusive evidence, are convincing in that they are actual 
facts; and they are interesting because of their concreteness. 

In using the method of example the speaker must be 
certain that the specific instances are accurate and timely, 
and that he gives a sufficient number to show that they are 
not isolated examples or exceptions to the rule. 

DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENT BCHOLAUBHIP BANKINGS 
IN “X” HIGH SCHOOL 



2.. Statistics. Figures are not interesting to most people 
but they may be irrefutable if they are authoritative, recent, 
and of sufficient scope to prove or disprove a statements 
Statistics are useful in discussing such subjects as the in¬ 
crease or decrease in child labor, unemployment problems, 
and temperature variations. They could well be used in dis¬ 
cussing the scholarship of athletes, the economy in buying a 
student body ticket, or the probable income to be expected 
from dramatics during a school term. 

Because it is difficult for many to grasp the significance 
of figures, the wise speaker will make use of special devices 
to make them clear and convincing. He may use compari¬ 
sons; such as, Italy is the size of California and has a popu¬ 
lation more than eight times as great. The number of 
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figures which the speaker wishes the audience to grasp 
can be reduced by his giving the summaries and drawing 
the conclusions from the individual figures. Instead of 

IMMIQUATION AND ISMICUIATION 
UNITED STATES 1915-1935 



1915 1020 1926 1980 1935 
Immigration- Emigration- 



Immigration— Solid; Emigration—Open 
U. S. Bureau af Census, n. lacqub 

giving a long series of figures for ten years, he may say that 
during the decade the expenses of the student body have 
doubled while the enrollment of the school has increased 
but ten per cent. Figures to be emphasized may be given 
in two ways, as: 33J%, or one-third. 

A speaker should also follow the general rule of giving 
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round numbers. If he says 63,230,219 his audience may 
remember the 219, which is given last, and forget the es¬ 
sential part, the number of millions. Giving the number as 
sixty-three million is much to be preferred. Whenever pos¬ 
sible, charts and diagrams are also excellent devices for im¬ 
pressing statistics on the minds of the audience, for we learn 
more by seeing than by hearing. The form of the statistical 
chart will vary with the nature of the statistics. 

3. Authority. What a high school pupil or the average 
adult believes about questions of national significance, what 
a citizen who has had no contact with the schools of today 
says about educational instruction, what a mining engineer 
says about the method of penal institutions, bears little 
weight as far as proof is concerned. To be authoritative one 
must be in a position to know. Statements which will carry 
the prestige of an authority are those of the high school 
principal concerning failures in his school, the opinions of 
local businessmen about business conditions in their own 
commtmity, and a quotation from an electrician on the light¬ 
ing of a budding. These men are in a position to know. 

Statements from authorities should also be timely and 
.should not be prejudiced. A Republican’s statement about 
a Democratic administration or even a pupil’s statement 
about his own high school may be colored by a sense of 
loyalty and thus be prejudiced. Proof by authority should 
be accompanied by other methods. The audience wash to 
feel that they have reasoned out the case for themselves, for 
most people do not like to be asked to accept blindly a state¬ 
ment simply because someone else says it is true. If their 
own conclusions are confirmed by authorities, doubt is re¬ 
moved and conviction becomes stronger. 

4. Analogy, For Interest no method of proof can surpass 
analogy, which is a comparison of two situations or objects, 
often entirely dissimilar. As a matter of fact, an analogy 
proves little from the standpoint of logic. However, an 
analogy is convincing because it clarifies and is impressive; 
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and for this reason it is an indispensable tool in speeches for 
belief. A. high school pupil used analogy in his effort to con¬ 
vince the audience that a scholarship award system should 
be adopted in his high school. Such a scheme, he argued, 
would produce more beneficial results than the present plan 
of threats of failure and barring from athletics when good 
scholarship is not maintained. “Rewards are superior to 
threats of punishment,” he said. “When a mother offers 
her child the reward of seeing a motion picture on Saturday 
if be practices his music lessons faithfully for a week, she 
secures much better results than if she threatens him with a 
whipping if he does not practice.” 

Too great reliance on analogies should not be made in 
speeches for belief, but they may be used effectively in every 
speech of this type if used in conjunction with other methods 
of proof. 

S. Reasoning — Inductive and Deductive. Reasoning 
is not an additional method of proof as distinct from the 
four aheady discussed; it is a general method based on these. 
To prove all statements we use direct evidence or reasoning. 
Direct evidence is what is actually seen and witnessed. If a 
man standing on a street corner .sees an automobile accident, 
he can give direct evidence as to which direction the cars 
were going, because he saw them. In contrast to direct evi¬ 
dence is reasoning, in which we draw certain conclusions 
from whatever facts are available. Let us use the automo¬ 
bile accident again. Perhaps no one saw the collision. How¬ 
ever, from the tracks showing the indications of skidding, 
from the direction the cars are facing, and from their position 
on the street, we may infer the direction in which the cars 
were traveling. 

Again, we may illustrate reasoning by showing its rela¬ 
tionship to example as a method of proof. Suppose the 
record of an athlete shows that he received lower grades 
when taking six subjects during the football season. The 
records of the student body president, the dramatics star. 
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the manager of the school yearbook, and the leading school 
debater — all of whom were taking six subjects — showed 
the same drop in scholarship. From all of these examples 
one might reason that students who are carrying a heavy 
load in activities should not attempt six subjects. This type 
of reasoning is known as inductive. It is the process of draw¬ 
ing a conclusion from individual instances. If, on the other 
hand, the conclusion has been established that high school 
pupils’ scholarship suffers if they carry six subjects while 
participating in a major activity, then one may reason that 
John will lower his scholarship if he attempts such a schedule 
under the same circumstances. This type of reasoning is 
deductive. Here reasoning shows that the individual 
amples come under a certain class, that is, one reasbns from: 
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the general to the specific; while inductive reasoning is 
from the specific instances to the general conclusion. 

Reasoning, whether inductive or deductive, is not neces¬ 
sarily without error. Just as all human beings are subject 
to mistakes, so is reasoning not infallible. If one sees a small 
child standing by the kitchen sink with his hand extended 
toward the faucet, he may reason that the child wishes a 
drink. However, he may discover that is not the case; the 
child may wish the drinlcing cup to play with or he may wish 
to be lifted up so he can look out the window above the sinTf 
Because of the ease with which errors can be made in reason¬ 
ing, the speaker needs to be extremely careful of his state¬ 
ments. 

Variety in Methods of Proof 

When a table has four legs, one may be cracked or broken 
without the table’s falling. If it has six legs, it is still better 
protected and will not be seriously affected if one or two are 
injured. Similarly, in using methods of proof the speaker 
is wise if he does not depend on one kind of proof. He has a 
much greater possibility of convincing his audience if he 
chooses two or three from the methods of example, statistics, 
authority, and analogy ; and if he uses more than one illus¬ 
tration of each, more weight will be added to his argument. 
One member or one group of his hearers may not accept an 
authority, may feel his examples are not typical, may find 
fallacies in his reasoning, or important dissimilarities in his 
analogies. Therefore, to moke certain of realizing his pur¬ 
pose, the speaker uses all of the proof his time allows. If he 
is to err, it is far better to err on the side of too much proof 
than too little. 

tersuasion 


Compare a problem in algebra to a story of a child’s risking 
his life to rescue his dog. Algebra is cold and intellectual, 
while the story of the child’s devotion arouses our feelings 
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and appeals to our emotion. The methods of proof we have 
been discussing are inclined to be like mathematics in that 
they are based on logic and reasoning. We accept the con¬ 
clusions as true, but they arouse little response in us. The 
speaker must establish conviction in the minds of his audi¬ 
ence in such a manner that their unconscious reactions are: 
I want to believe it; What can I do about it? I’m sorry I 
never realized that before; I am grateful to you for showing 
me the truth. The desired emotional response may seem 
vague; yet it is just as real and powerful as the invisible 
ether waves which bring us the voices of others over the radio. 
Such emotional responses are not secured by logic and statis¬ 
tics presented coldly in “x-y-z” fashion. 

Persuasion, which is the process of securing the desired 
emotional responses in the audience, is secured through two 
channels; the speaker himself, and his speech. The speaker 
mTist have a pleasant, friendly attitude toward his audience. 
They must feel that he is genuinely interested in them as 
well as in his own specific interest of the moment. They 
must feel he is honest, sincere, enthusiastic about his sub¬ 
ject; and while not a self-effacing, humble Uriah Heep, that 
he is not egotistical or overconfident. They must feel that 
he recognizes their right to their own opinions and is making 
no attempt to force his ideas on them against their wills. To 
summarize, they must liks the speaker. 

Persuasion through the material of the speech comes from 
adaptation to the specific audience. A speaker must show 
how his subject is directly related to them and how it affects 
their lives. A generous reference to experience will help to 
accomplish this. He may also strive to make his hearers see 
that he is asking for the generous thing; that he is seeking 
fair play; that he is appealing for the progressive, the patri¬ 
otic, and the right. It must be remembered, however, that 
persuasion is not sufficient in itself; it must be built on a 
foundation of sound, substantial proof which will produce 
intellectual conviction. 
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Debating — One Form of S'peeches to Convince 
An argument between two high school pupils, a Chamber 
of Commerce deliberation on convention plans, or a public 
forum discussion of methods to secure peace represent more 
or less formal types of speeches to convince. When the 
argument is carried on in a formal manner under definite 
rules on the public platform, it is called debating. The rules 
of debating vary, however, and are now tending to be less 
formal. Thei-e may be two or three members supporting each 
side of the question, with definite time allotments for pre¬ 
senting their constructive cases and their refutations. Many 
are still using this established type of debating but are re¬ 
ducing the time for constructive argument and increasing the 
time for rebuttal, so as to get away from the previously pre¬ 
pared set arguments and to emphasize the extemporaneous 
presentation of the direct clash of argument in rebuttals, which 
should present the real give-and-take discussion of the issues. 

The same results may be obtained by having the first 
speakers present the two cases and allowing the later speak¬ 
ers to devote their time to meeting the opponents’ argu¬ 
ments. Another variation is to allow each team a certain 
period of time to question their opponents; or again time 
may be allowed for members of the audience to question the 
speakers. Still another scheme provides that, after the issues 
are agreed upon by the opening affirmative and negative 
speakers, each side alternates in presenting an ai*gument 
Each point is then discussed by affirmative and negative 
speakers in turn, in the fashion of a tennis game, until one 
side wins the point. In this case the judge or board of 
judges declares the winner and stops the play at the point 
when they feel one side has established an advantage. Two 
out of three points (which means having the advantage on 
one issue of the debate) or tliree out of five determine the 
wimer according to the time de-sired. The forum form of 
debate m which one .speaker presents each side of the ques¬ 
tion and the audience continue.s tlic discussion is also popular. 
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Certain definite values are inherent in debating whether 
it be of the formal or the less formal type. A thorough 
knowledge of all phases of the question is necessary to good 
debating. Skill in reasoning and in accuracy of statement 
is developed when a speaker’s arguments are subject to im¬ 
mediate and public scrutiny. Debating also develops quick 
thinking, fluency of speech, and ease on the platform. When 
a student becomes thoroughly engrossed in his subject in a 
debate, he tends to forget himself and to express his ideas 
with a natural force that can be developed perhaps more 
quickly this way than in any other form of speaking. The 
value of arousing interest in public questions among both 
pupils and adults is another benefit from debating that may 
have fai’-reaching results. 

The Proposition 

As public debating becomes less formal, there is an increas¬ 
ing tendency to state the proposition more loosely. How¬ 
ever, if the discussion is to concern the real issues of the 
question, the question should be stated with sufficient care 
to avoid confusion and quibbling over the meaning of terms. 
All propositions should meet these minimum requirements: 

1. THEY SHOULD BE PRESENT-DAY ISSUES. Whether the 
pen is mightier than the sword would scarcely be worth one’s 
time and effort when there are such important questions to 
be decided as to what subjects should be required for high 
school graduation, what restrictions should be placed on 
participation in student activities in high school, whether 
the city should vote bonds for a new city hall, and what 
course should be pursued to make progress toward world 
peace. Every school and every community face such ques¬ 
tions as these, and high school pupils may gain more of the 
values of debating from discussing these subjects than from 
the consideration of Napoleon’s place in history or whether’ 
the cat is more valuable than the dog. 

3. DEBATE PROPOSITIONS SHOULD CONCERN ONE ISSUE, 
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and that issue should be sufficiently restricted so that it may 
be reasonably well covered within the allotted time. De¬ 
bating whether the school should build a new auditorium 
and hold daily assembly programs would necessarily have 
to follow two lines of argument, and a very unsatisfactory 
debate would result. Again, to discuss whether high schools 
should establish courses in aeronautics could easily develop 
into a most unsatisfactory debate because of the variations 
in facilities, finances, enrollment, and type of students in the 
high schools throughout the country. If restricted to one 
school, the statement would be satisfactory. Propositions 
should be so limited that the arguments will necessarily 
dash if the questions are analyzed accurately. 

3. DEBATE PBOPOSITIONS SHOULD NOT CONTAIN AMBIGUOUS 
WOBDS OR PHRASES. “Typing is a better subject than public 
speaking to study in high school” illustrates the difficulty 
when this rule is not observed. What does “better” mean? 
For whom is it better? “That traffic regulations should be 
stricter” presents the same difficulty because of the indefi- 
niteness of the word “stricter.” Similarly, “that the school 
should adopt a municipal form of government” would cause 
difficulty because of the variations in the form of city govern¬ 
ments. 

In form, propositions may be stated as questions: “ Should 
this school join the Central Counties’ Athletic League?” 
Or propositions may be stated as resolutions: “Resolved: 
That the state should levy a two per cent sales tax on all 
retail sales ; or Resolved, that this city should require a 
license of all peddlers.” 

Finding the Issues 

The issues are the major arguments or questions on which 
the proposition rests. If the affirmative proves tlie issues, 
they win the debate; if the negative proves their side of the 
same issues, they are the victors. Usually, all material on a 
Subject centers about two to five phases of the subject. If 
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both sides agree on one or two of these issues, then they will 
obviously not enter into the discussion. It is on the issues on 
which they disagree that the debaters will center their atten¬ 
tion. The debater then analyzes the arguments and de¬ 
termines which should be waived because both sides agree 
upon them, which ones each side will grant to be true, and 
which ones are extraneous because they have no direct bear¬ 
ing on the question. 

A simple method for a beginner to determine the issues is 
to list all the points he can discover favoring the proposition 
and those against. After the elimination of points that will 
not enter into the question, the student then groups related 
topics until the three or four large phases of the discussion 
are discovered. If the original list has been complete as a 
result of thorough knowledge of the subject, these larger 
topics should be the issues of the question. After some prac¬ 
tice in discussing questions, the student will learn that most 
debate propositions center atoimd a few stock issues, such 
as need, practicability, beneficial or detrimental effects, cost, 
and superior plans. In stating the issues, however, the de¬ 
bater should always strive to express them in new and in¬ 
teresting phrasing and to avoid the timeworn expressions of 
stock issues. 

Orgaivmng the Proof 

. The proof may be organized in the same form as the out¬ 
line of any speech, with introduction, discussion, and con¬ 
clusion; however, when time permits, it is wise to organize 
the material in the form of a brief. This is a more elaborate 
form of outlining which allows the debater to see whether 
every statement has been proved, and thus insures against 
loopholes in the argument which might go unnoticed in the 
more loosely constructed outline. When the brief is used, a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire background of the proposition 
and the nature of the proof can be secured at a glance. 
Material added especially for interest and adaptation to the 
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audience may be omitted from the brief but will appear in 
the speech outline based on the brief. 

A brief is like the outline in certain fundamentals: 

1. It is divided into three parts: Introduction, Dis¬ 
cussion or Brief Proper, and Conclusion. 

2. All material is grouped and details subordinated to 
the larger divisions under the 7, A system of letter¬ 
ing outlines. 

S. It has one statement to each letter or number, 

A brief does differ from the outline, however, in important 
particulars: 

1. All divisions are written in complete sentences rather 
than as topics. 

3. The introduction always contains four definite divi¬ 
sions : 

a. History of the proposition. This is a r6sum6 of 
the history of the question from its origin to the 
present occasion for discussion. 

b. Definition of terms. All words or terms in the 
proposition or that will occur in its discussion are 
made clear by authoritative definitions. 

c. Admitted material. Any arguments unfavor¬ 
able to one s case that are to be admitted are 
stated here. 

d. Main issues. The issues, as determined in the 
analysis, are stated here as questions. Usually 
the affirmative will answer “yes” to them and 
the negative, "no.” 

3. The larger divisions in the Brief Proper or Discus¬ 
sion correspond to the main issues, but here they are 
given as statements rather tlian questions. 

4. All subdivisions in the Brief Proper have a causal 
relationship, and each statement is connected to its 
following subdivision by “for” or “because.” 
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5. The proof of each point is developed by the various 
methods of proof until it will be accepted by the 
audience. 

6. The conclusion gives a brief summary of the whole 
case by restating the large divisions of the Brief 
Proper and usually the first subdivisions of each. 

7. AU authorities and references for statements in the 
Brief should appear in the margin opposite the state¬ 
ments. 

The Debate Speech 

Each spealier in a debate usually plans his constructive 
speech very carefully in advance according to the rules of 
good public speaking. However, he should allow time for 
refutation of his opponent’s case and should never feel that 
he is tied strictly to the details of the planned speech. For 
example, if the opponent has concluded his talk with what 
seems to be a very damaging attack, the next speaker may 
accomplish most by omitting, or what is usually better, con¬ 
densing his introduction and some of the constructive argu¬ 
ments to allow time for refuting the point immediately while 
it is fresh in the minds of the audience. All of the major 
arguments of the preceding speech will be refuted by an 
expert debater before he begins to build his constnictive case. 

A GOOD DEBATER IS NEVER TIED TO A SET SPEECH. He mUSt 
be able to eirtemporize, that is, to present arguments with¬ 
out first having written them, and thus deal blows at his 
opponent’s argument when they will be most effective. 

A good debater also makes his talk interesting. Although 
he will always feel pressed for sufficient time to give all of 
the proof, he must remember that he is talking with an audi¬ 
ence whose attention must be held and whose emotions must 
be Moused. Therefore, he will include sufficient references 
to experience, analogies, and examples to malce his talk in¬ 
teresting. In the introduction he will also pave the way for 
reception of his argument, and in his conclusion he will stress 
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an appeal that is based on more than cold proof. In a high 
school debate a student was arguing against the payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus. He first won the good will of his hearers 
by a sincere but brief statement of our obligation to the 
soldiers, and he made it clear that in opposing the bonus he 
was considering the question from a patriotic viewpoint. 
Finally, in the conclusion he stressed the fact that real patri¬ 
otism, while in no way undervaluing the contributions of the 
soldiers, requires that the question be viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the country as a whole, and that precluded all 
possibility of immediate payment of the bonus, however 
much it may have seemed desirable. There should be some 
similar basis for an appeal to the audience in every debate 
subject. 

If the established form of debating is being used with two 
members on a team and all members being given timp for 
rebuttals later, the constructive speech outlines might follow 
this scheme: 

Fikst ArFimvtATivB 

I. Introduction 

A. Interest material 

B. Brief statement of history and present occasion 
for debate 

C. Explanation of question, including definition of 
terms 

D. Attitude of affirmative toward case as a whole 
(including admitted material) 

E. Statement of issue.s 

F. Outline of own case 

II. Discussion 

Proof of one, two, or three main issues 

III. Conclusion 

A. Summary of argument 

B. Appeal to audience 
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Fibbt Negative 

I. Introduction 

A. Interest material and adaptation to opponent’s 
case 

B. Any necessary additions in history, definition of 
terms, or analysis of issues 

C. Attitude of negative 

II. Discussion 

A. Refutation of major attacks of opponent 

B. Proof of one or two main issues of negative 

III. Conclusion 

A. Summary of argument 

B. Appeal 

Second Affirmative 

I. Introduction 

A. Interest material 

B. Analysis of present status of debate 

II. Discussion 

A. Refutation of main contentions of fii’st negative 
speaker 

B. Summary of first affirmative speech and outline 
of own case 

C. Proof of one to three main issues 

III. Conclusion 

A. Summary of entire affirmative constructive case 

B. Appeal 

Second Negative — Same as Second Affirmative 
Methods of Refutation 

At first glance one may think refutation belongs strictly 
to debating; however, any speech for belief on any occasion 
may have need for refutation. The wise speaker anticipates 
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the arguments that may arise in the minds of his hearers, 
either because they are common beliefs or because in his 
study of the subject he has noted such arguments were ad¬ 
vanced. If one is seeking to convince an audience that a 
new high school auditorium is needed, a natural response of 
some, although convinced of the need, would be that it 
would cost too much. Here, then, the speaker must refute 
tha argument before he can hope to accomplish his purpose. 

To find fallacies in reasoning is the purpose of refutation 
in any speech and is the sole purpose of the rebuttal in for¬ 
mal debate. The devices by which fallacies are revealed and 
disproved are not necessarily distinct from methods of proof. 
One may say that methods of refutation are simply addi¬ 
tional devices that tlie speaker may use to convince his audi¬ 
ence of the truth of his assertion. Among the common 
methods of refutation a few may he emphasized. 

1. Proof to the Contrary. This type of refutation covers 
a wide territory. The speaker simply points out false or 
questionable statements and at the same time produces 
authoritative evidence of the truth of his position. If statis¬ 
tics are offered to support the statement that there are few 
children gainfully employed in the United States, he may 
pomt out that the data offered by his opponent were secured 
from a pamphlet published by an industry using child labor 
and were, therefore, prejudiced. At the same time he would 
present statistics from the United States Bureau of Census 
to prove his own contention. 

Again, in an informal argument an opponent may claim 
that the football team will lose tomorrow because it was de¬ 
cisively defeated by a neighboring school which was defeated 
by tomorrow’s opponents. Here, the loyal football fan may 
weaken his opponent’s case by pointing out that when the 
neighboring school defeated the home team, three of the 
local star players were out of the game with injuries. Other 
factors might also enter into the argument, such as the time 
of the season when the games were played, the improvement 
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in the home team, and the weakened condition of the oppo¬ 
nents. 

Proof to the contrary must be exactly what the words 
im ply: evidence that is so adequately supported that even 
the opponent must recognize its value. To say that what 
the opponent said is not true and to stop there, is like the 
child’s method of arguing, “It is so,” and “It isn’t.” 

3. Dilemma. To place the opponent in a dilemma is a 
very satisfying position for the one who frames the dilemma 
and a most disturbing situation for his opponent. Suppose 
the argument is on the question of the government’s entering 
the electrical power business because the rates on electricity, 
which has become a necessity to the people, are too high in 
some sections of the country. One who is opposing the plan 
might argue that if this is the reason why the government 
should enter business, then the affirmative must admit that 
the government should likewise enter the dairy business, 
manufacture bread, and sell groceries, since they, too, are 
necessities that the people cannot always secure at reason¬ 
able prices. 

Contradictory arguments may also be found in an oppo¬ 
nent’s case. It is especially easy for contradictions to creep 
in when two people are presenting the case for one side. 
Such disagreements are usually due to a lack of complete 
agreement and careful study before the discussion. 

3. Method of Residues. This method of presenting refu¬ 
tation is still as good as when used by Edmund Burke in his 
famous speech on “Conciliation with the American Colo¬ 
nies.” He told the English Parliament that they could either 
change the spirit of the American colonies by removing the 
causes, comply with it as a necessary evil, or conciliate. 
After showing the impracticability of the first two, he argued 
that there was only one “residue,” one practical course to fol¬ 
low, that of conciliation. Similarly, if a high school student 
is arguing on the subject of how to increase the money avail¬ 
able for the publication of the school paper, he might refute 
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all but one of the five possibilities; increase the subscrip¬ 
tion price of the paper, increase the circulation, devote more 
space to advertising, secure an appropriation from the stu¬ 
dent body, or undertake special money-raising projects. 

Parts qf a Rebuttal 

For each particular argument which is answered in any 
speech to convince, there will be four definite steps in the 
refutation: 

1. Concise statement of opponent’s assertion 

3. Concise statement of own position on the question 

3. Proof of position 

4. Application of refutation to case as a whole 

Let us illustrate this simply with the refutation of an argu¬ 
ment advanced in support of a city hall bond election. The 
opponent (1) states that the proponents have argued that 
the city hall is needed. He replies (2) that while he admits a 
new city hall would be an asset to the city, there is no real 
need for it. (3) Then, he proves the truth of his reply by 
facts and authoritative opinions to show that the present 
building will be adequate for ten years or more. (4) Finally, 
he shows that the entire affirmative case falls if they cannot 
establish a need for the proposed new city hall. A careful 
adherence to this procedure will prevent the very common 
emor of failure to make a refutation convincing by giving 
no proof. Refutation will be strengthened by pointing out 
its connection with the subject as a whole as well as with the 
several arguments advanced by the affirmative and the 
negative. 

Outlinuig a plan of refutation for all arguments, previous 
to the debate, is one of the most important tasks in prepara¬ 
tion for the contest. If two pupils constitute a team, they 
may make one list of all the arguments which the opponents 
may be expected to present. The completeness of tlie list 
will depend on the thoroughness of their study of the ques¬ 
tion. In the interests of efficiency each may plan the attack 
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on half of the arguments; later the two should discuss the 
refutations, revising them as necessary. 

Rebuttal cards should be concise outlines of the proof, with 


MORE DRS. IN U. S. 

I. Not num. Dr. but distrib. un- 

satis. 

A. 

Survey of 21 states 

Survey 

1. Total 226 towns, villages. 

Med. 

cities 

Econ. 

2. Total popul. 1| mil. 

My. ’35 

3. Ratio of Drs, 1 : 1900 

B. 

Many without Drs. 

1. Reports of 86 towns 

a. Pop. 1000-5600 

b. No Drs. 

2. Pop. without Drs. — 
162,000 

Ratio Drs. to pop. 

C. 

Com. 

1. N. Car. 1431 

Costs 

2. Calif. 484 

p. 79 

1 


Rebuttal Card 


Note: 

References may be written in longhand after cards are typed 
so that they will not be confused with the outline. Space is left 
at the bottom of the card for the debater to add further notes 
during the debate. 
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necessary facts and authorities included. They should never 
be written in sentence form, because a speaker must be able 
to adapt his refutation to the opponent’s case. However, 
covering accurately all possible angles of the case on rebuttal 
cards is insurance against surprise attacks, as it involves a 
thorough study of the question. Also, when the cards are 
arranged under subject heads in a small filing box, they offer 
an efficient source of reference material during the debate 
itself. 

Etiquette of Debate 

Although the suggestions outlined here are applied to de¬ 
bating, many of them are equally applicable to aU public 
and private arguments. Note, especially, how the applica¬ 
tion of some of these suggestions would eliminate the ill will 
created by informal arguments with friends. 

1. Speakers should debate the arguments, not people. 
Omit all personal references to opponents that may 
cause ill feeling. 

8. While on the platform, be friendly, courteous, and tact¬ 
ful toward both opponent and audience. 

3. Never take unfair advantage by misinterpreting op¬ 
ponent’s statements, asking involved questions de¬ 
signed merely to confuse, or asking questions so late 
in the debate that the opponent has insufficient time 
to consider them. 

4. Be accurate; never exaggerate or misquote. Lincoln 
wisely said man’s memory is not long enough to make 
him a good liar. 

6. Be sincere and earnest, but not overconfident or bel¬ 
ligerent. 

6. Depend on reasoning, facts, and authoritative opin¬ 
ions to win your case, not on shouting, sarcasm, or 
strategy. 

f. Always congratulate opponents; the poorest of speak¬ 
ers will have some good points. 
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Hints for Debaters 

Students who have had much experience in public debates 
pass on to the beginner these suggestions: 

1. Make a schedule covering all preparation for the de¬ 
bate: preliminary reading, complete analysis, outline 
or brief to be finished, rebuttal cards completed, oral 
practice on speech, etc. 

2. Never make new notes for the debate speech on the 
day of the contest. MEake any necessary changes long 
enough ahead of time to be thoroughly familiar with 
the notes. 

3. Know constructive speech and rebuttal cards so 
thoroughly that throughout the debate the speaker 
will speak, not read. 

4. Guard against the overuse of the same words or phrases 
as “certainly” or “our opponents.” Variations in the 
method of addressing the opponent may be: the af¬ 
firmative (or negative) stated, our friends told you, 
the last speaker asserted, the opposition claims, etc. 

6. Continue the search for new material, and new ideas 
until the last moment, and malce it your aim never to 
go into a debate with one question unanswered. 

Judging the Debate 

The purpose of debating should be, primarily, to present 
both sides of a debatable question in an effective manner. 
Who wins is not so important. When a judge’s decision is 
required, one expert judge may give his opinion, a board of 
three judges may serve, or the audience may vote to indi¬ 
cate which side has presented the most effective case. 

In judging a debate, argument is given greater weight 
than presentation, although the presentation naturally in¬ 
fluences the effectiveness of the argument. Students may 
learn much about debating by acting as judges and evaluat¬ 
ing others’ arguments. For the beginner, keeping a detailed 
outline of each speaker’s case and cross-checking arguments 
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as refuted, together with a separate ranking on 
will help him to render an intelligent decision. 


SUMMARY 

Preliminary Considerations 
Practical uses of speeches to convince 
Building on methods to inform 
Need for proof 
Methods of Proof: 

1. Example 

2. Statistics 
S. Authority 

4. Analogy 

5. Reasoning 
Persuasion 

Emotional appeal 
Necessity for sound proof 
Debating 
Values 

Forms of debate 
The proposition 
Finding the issues 
Organizing the proof 
The debate speech 
Methods of refutation: 

1. Proof to the contrary 

2. Dilemma 

3. Method of residues 
Pmts of a rebuttal 
Etiquette for the debate 
Judging the debate 


EXERCISES 

I. Prove or disprove an assertion of the type noted 
the use of at least three of the methods of proof: 
analogy, statistics, authority. 

1. The world is gi*owing better. 

2. This book is worth while. 
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3. Higli school pupils should have more freedom in school. 

4. Chemistry should be required in all high school courses! 

5. Our city needs a zoning system. 

6. The farmer deserves federal aid. 

7. The child labor situation is improving. 

8. History repeats itself. 

9. Men are needed in the teaching held. 

10. Motion pictures are educational. 

II. Select a subject for a class talk for belief that deals with 

school life. Outline the speech and indicate in the margin 

of the paper what methods of proof have been used. 

III. Test these statements for fallacies: 

1. That boy reads many books because I see him in the 
library frequently. 

3. The automobile accident happened on that corner be¬ 
cause there was broken glass in the street. 

8. Buy this style of suit, because everybody in New York 
is wearing it. 

4. High school boys are careless drivers because this week 
there have been three accidents in which they were in¬ 
volved. 

B. Our team will defeat School A because we were victori- 
ious over School B, which defeated School A. 

6. That pen is not good because mine of the same make 
leaked constantly. 

7. She will not go to the show with me because she went 
last night. 

8. Grades should be eliminated because some pupils work 
just for grades. 

9. He should not start Friday because Friday is his un¬ 
lucky day. 

10. It will rain tomorrow because it is warm and sultry 
tonight. 


SUGGESTED SPEECH TOPICS 

1. Abolition of speed limits on highways 
S, Blnal examinations 

3. High school honor societies 

4. Fraternities in high school 

5. Graduation requirements 

6. Uniform dress for girls 

7. Fingerprinting of all citizens 
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8. Bevision of immigration laws 

9. Government lotteries 

10. American jury system 

11. Scholarship requirements for athletic tAnTnp 

12. Method of grading in high school 

13. Lynching 

14. Sales tax 

15. Freedom of speech on radio 

16. Censorship of motion pictures 

17. Primary elections 

18. City ordinance concerning street parking 

19. Construction of large dirigibles 

20. Federal aid for housing 


SPEECHES TO CONVINCE 

A suggested plan of development: 

I. Introduction 

A. Interest material 

B. Assertion to be proved 

1. Occasion for discussion 

2. Necessaiy definitions 

n. Discussion 

A. General illustration of truth of assertion 

1. Examples 

a. 

b. 

c. 

2. Statement of authority 

B. Another general illustration 

1. Reasoning — explanation of how and why it is true 

2. Examples 

a. 

b. 

c. 

C. A third general illustration 

1. Statistics 

2. Examples 

3. Analogy 

ni. Conclusion 

A. Summary 

B. Persuasive appeal 
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XIV 

Speeches to Gain Action 


R arely a day passes in which we do not suggest to 
another that he do something. The high school 
^ pupil wishes a fellow student to accompany him on 
an errand to the school library, to lend him some paper, to 
join a club, to buy a ticket to the play, to go to the basket¬ 
ball game. At home, the boy wishes to use the family car, 
or attempts to get little brother to do an errand for him; 
while the girl wishes her mother to purchase a new hat for 
her, or to permit her to go to tlie motion-picture show. On 
the other hand, mother and father seek to get action on the 
lawn which needs mowing or the dishes which require wash¬ 
ing. 

In business life, men seek to get others to buy automo¬ 
biles, insurance, refrigerators, hats, and thread. The citizen 
seeks votes for a candidate, signatures for petitions, programs 
for the Kiwanis Club, and donations for the Red Cross — 
all of which involve getting another to perform some action. 
Likewise, the minister seeks action from his congregation, 
the doctor from his patients, and the teacher from his pupils. 
Everywhere one turns, some person is trying to persuade 
another to a certain course of action. 

Foundation Work 

"Speech that leads not to action, still more that hinders 
it, is a nuisance on the earth,” declared Thomas Carlyle. 
Speeches to secure action are built first on the methods of 
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informatioii and belief. The one who is to act must know 
the nature of the action desired — information. He must 
likewise be convinced that it is advisable for him to perform 
the act — belief. Yet there is still an essential step — the 
process of impelling him to act so that he will actually do 
what is desired. Perhaps it is because this step is omitted 
or too little emphasis is placed upon it that more students 
do not purchase student body membership cards after many 
earnest pleas. Perhaps it is the reason the rooters’ section 
at games is sometimes not filled even after a stirring rally 
speech. Perhaps, too, the failure to emphasize the impelling 
motives accounts for the fact that ministers do not get as 
large subscriptions as they desire, that patients do not follow 
more carefully the advice of their physicians, and even that 
pupils do not do all that is asked by their instructors. 

Why We Act 

Psychologists have determined seven fundamental reasons 
why people act: self-preservation, property, power, reputa¬ 
tion, affections, duty, and tastes, according to Mr. Phillips 
in his Effective Speaking (Chapter V). The reasons for all 
our actions, from why one student ate breakfast and another 
did not, to why each one came to school, why he will go to 
college, or is studying public speaking, can be classified under 
these seven impelling motives. Remember, however, that 
reasons will vary with different individuals, and an act may 
be the result of two or more motives. 

1. Self-Preservation. Not long ago a placard bearing the 
inscription “Diphtheria” was posted on a house in a neigh¬ 
borhood. No policeman stood at the door to prevent visi¬ 
tors from entering the house, but no one attempted to enter. 
Even the postman dropped his mail most cautiously into 
the box and hurried away as if pursued by some unseen force. 
Self-preservation is a powerful motive. 

Perhaps even this morning, if you crossed the railroad 
tracks en route to school, a man, so aged and bent as to sug- 
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gest weakness rather than strength, held up a small sign 
saying STOP. Without even the suggestion of a elub or 
gun, pedestrians and automobiles stopped obediently. Simi¬ 
larly, we do not delibei-ately put our hands on hot stoves or 
cut our fingers, because the motive of self-preservation is 
too strong. 

One of the fundamental desires of almost all people is 
to live and to live with freedom from pain. This desire is 
recognized by the speaker who wishes to impel his audience 
to act. In using the motive of self-preservation, the speaker 
tries to persuade his hearei's that by following the suggested 
course of action they will live longer or be free from physical 
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pain and discomfort, Here the speaker is following the lead 
of the advertiser with his familiar slogans: “Acts like Ttingi f 
on swollen feet/’ “Prolong your life/’ “Cure that head¬ 
ache/’ “Take-for colds.” And so the speaker recognizes 

through his use of the motive of self-preservation the fun¬ 
damental desire for security, safety, and physical well-being. 

3. Property. The Scotch race would surely be justified 
in rising up and suing the world for the accusation that they 
are the only thrifty and parsimonious people in the world. 
To show how universal is the acquisitive instinct one can 
turn again to the business world: “Bargains today,” “One- 
cent Sale,” “3 for 35,” “Free with every purchase,” “Free 
samples,” "99-Cent Store,” “Sale,” “40% Saving in Coal,” 
“Motorists, Save Money with New Oil.” Real or apparent 
savings ore so universally attractive that the public speaker 
as well as the businessman can well moke use of this im¬ 
pelling motive to acquire. 

The functioning of this desire for property is seen in the 
small boy whose pockets are always filled with marbles and 
nails and empty cartridge shells. It is evident in the little 
girl who resents any inti’usion on her box of dilapidated toys 
with a defiant, “That’s mine!” Later, the instinct bears 
fruit in the form of collections of birds’ eggs, of stamps or 
coins, of teapots, and even of antique furniture. In some, 
the motive finds expression in neckties, dresses, automobiles, 
houses, or bonds. So nearly universal and deep-rooted is 
this motive of property that it can be placed next in im¬ 
portance to the preservation of life itself as a reason why we 
act. 

Then, in using property as a motive to achieve his pur¬ 
pose, the speaker must show that money or some tangible 
object we call property may either be secured or saved by 
the desired action. The attractions at the school play may 
be so emphasized that the listeners will feel the tickets are an 
actual bargain. A college education may be recommended 
on the basis that it will enable one to secure a better salary. 
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Or again, a plea for forming the habit of saving can easily 
be motivated by the use of property. 

3. Power. The desire for positions of influence is tre¬ 
mendously strong with many people; with some, it is ob¬ 
viously weak. Among your own group of friends there are 
the leaders who are eager to be chairmen of the committees, 
oflScers of the club, or to hold the superior position of being 
the dass leader in scholarship. There are a few, however, 
who are perfectly willing to remain in the background and 
be led. With this latter group power does not have a strong 
influence as an impelling motive. 

However, so prevalent is the motive of power that it is 
valuable for the public speaker. It is especially useful in 
such appeals for action as joining clubs, reading magazines, 
forming the habit of saving, going to college, and entering 
a writing contest. Often the motive is sufficiently veiled so 
that the vanity of the hearer is satisfied, if he thinks society 
will disapprove of such obvious methods of seeking influence. 
Yet when rightly used it is a legitimate desire for one to be 
ambitious, since both individual and community progress 
rests to a large extent upon the desire for achievement. 

4. Reputation. Most of us wi.sh to be known as being 
honest, thoughtful, charitable, and progressive. To some, 
what others think of them and their actions is of vital im¬ 
portance; but here again to a minority, others’ judgments 
of them are of little concern. The .speaker makes use of the 
prevalence of this motive by showing his listeners that by 
following his course of action they may become known as 
people who support the best standards of personal conduct 
and public action. Many a solicitor of subscriptions for a 
charity fund or community project has stressed equally with 
the need the fact that the names are to be published in the 
local press. 

The presence of the motive of reputation is evident among 
students who arc careful to conceal the fact that they are 
going to a dance instead of to the championship game Satur- 
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it is their duty to follow a certain program, success is im¬ 
mediate. However, with others the very word, duty, sug¬ 
gests something unpleasant and forbidding. While ftiig 
motive is useful for the speaker, he must be careful not to 
depend too much upon it. To those to whom it does appeal, 
there may be nothing stronger than their sense of obligation 
to school, to country, to religious principles and ethical 
standards. 

7. Tastes. Frequently, tastes may well be substituted 
for duty as a motive. Usually, tastes should at least ac¬ 
company appeals to a sense of duty. We like to enjoy 
what we do and the enjoyment which comes from the 
satisfaction of our aesthetic tastes is a strong stimulus to 
action. The aesthetic tastes with~which we are concerned 
here are our appreciation of music, art, literature, beauty, 
action, and harmony. The speaker uses tastes as a motive 
when he shows his audience that the play is artistically 
staged, that the team functions like a well-oiled Tnn.f»bino ^ 
that there will be plenty of thrilling events in the swimming 
meet, that the music is of the highest type, or that a certain 
trip offers unusual scenic beauty. Instead of emphasizing 
duty as a motive, usually the speaker may substitute tastes 
and stress the pleasure and satisfaction his hearers will obtain 
from the action he suggests. 

To recall the seven impelling motives, note here a possible 
use of each in speeches on the subject of golf, with the aim 
of action, the purpose of securing membership in a golf club, 
and with a businessmen’s club as the audience. 

Use of Motive 

Golf is a game which can always be used for 
securing the exercise so essentiaj to a long, 
healthy life. 

The membership fee is reduced one-third dur¬ 
ing this campaign for members. 

On the course you will meet and become asso¬ 
ciated with men of influence in the community. 


Motive 

Self-preservation 

Property 

Power 
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Since this is one of the best known clubs in 
the country, your membership card will give 
you prestige everywhere. 

A membership card is transferable to members 
of your own family. Your wife and children 
will appreciate this opportunity to play fre¬ 
quently. 

It is your obligation to help community enlcN 
prises. 

The enjoyment of being out of doors and the 
pleasure of competition with yourself and 
others are attractions of the game of golf. 

Choosing the Motives 

Again there is need for a careful study of the audience 
when planning a speech for action. With his subject in 
mind, the speaker should analyze the nature of his hearers 
to see if affections or tastes or property is to receive the most 
emphasis.. Although he makes a wise choice in the pre¬ 
dominating motive, that is not sufficient; other motives 
must also be included. No matter how similar in tastes and 
age are the audience, there will always be variations in their 
mental processes and thus in the relative strength of the dif¬ 
ferent motives. The wise spealcer will take the precaution 
to use several angles of attack so that he may be sure beyond 
all doubt of finding at least one aim that will appeal to each. 

In the exercises given above, the same subject was used 
throughout to show the possibility of using several motives 
in one speech. However, in actual speech situations the 
speaker will probably profit by using his time to stress three 
or four motives rather than scattering his forces too widely. 
One caution may be heeded, and that is to appear to em¬ 
phasize the higher motives although never for a moment 
neglecting the lower ones. Most of us prefer to believe we 
act from the higher motives of affections, duty, or tastes, 
rather than the selfish ones of self-preservation, property, 
power, and reputation. 


Reputation 

Affections 

Duty 

Tastes 
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SUMMARY 

Prevalence of Speeches to Gain Action 
School life 
Community life 
Impelling Motives: 

1. Self-preservation 

2. Property 

3. Power 

4. Reputation 
6. Affections 

6. Duty 

7. Tastes 

Adapting Motives to the Audience 


SUGGESTED SPEECH TOPICS 

I. Taking a course in chemistry, biology, French, etc. 

3. Going to college or to a definite higher institution of 
leanung 

3. Forming habits of punctuality, thrift, optimism 

4. Reading a book or magazine article 

5. Selling a fountain pen or pocket pencil sharpener 

6. Securing votes for student body candidates 

7. Persuading students to attend the next school event 

8. Treating teachers like friends and human beings 

9. Leai'ning to play tennis or to swim 

10. Forming habit of reading newspaper daily 

II. Persuading to visit a park, museum, factory 
13. Securing votes for or against uniforms for girls 

13, Persuading others to try out for cast of school play 

14. Being friendly to new .students in school 
Ifi. Voting for a class gift to the school 

18. Securing approval for a class picnic 

17. A plea for safe driving or for pedestrians to observe trafiSc 
rules 

18. Patronize school cafeteria 

19. Taking trip 

30. Learning English grammar 
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EXERCISES 

I. Analyze the reasons for your own actions: 

1, Coming to school today 

2. The fashion in which you comb your hair 
S. Going to a motion-picture show 

4. Buying a candy bar 

5. Lending paper to a fellow student 

6. Preparing your last class talk 

II. In the list of speech situations given below, choose the three 
strongest motives to be used in each case. 


Subject 

Audience 

Purpose 

Dictionary 

Public speaking 
class 

To sell a pocket dic¬ 
tionary 

Band 

Student assembly 

To sell tickets to the 
concert 

Les Misirablea 

English IV class 

To persuade them to 
read the book 

Studying 

Freshmen 

To get them to study 
according to a regular 
schedule 

High School 
Cafeteria 

Parent-Teacher 

To persuade them to 

Association 

finance the redecorat¬ 
ing of the room 

School Bonds 

Farmers’ group 

To secure their votes 
for school bonds 

School Publications 

Board of Education 

To secure financial as¬ 
sistance for the school 
paper 

School Activities 

Freshman Class 

To get them to enter 
some student activity 

Washing Machines 

Housewives 

To sell them a certain 
type of washing ma¬ 
chine 

Punctuality 

Classmates 

To persuade them to 
be punctual at all 
times 


in. Analyze the motives used in one of the speeches for action 
in the appendix. 
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TV Illustrate, in exercise form, two possible uses in speech situa¬ 
tions of each of the impelling motives. 

V. Outline a speech for action which is not for salesmanship. 
Indicate in the margin of the outline the specific impelling 
motives used. 

VI. Prepare a salesmanship talk for the class. Try to sell them 
some useful article, such as a new notebook, a pocket dic¬ 
tionary, a cleaning preparation, a subscription to a magazine, 
or a fountain pen. 
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Purpose: To sell student body membership cards to freshmen. 

I. Introduction 

A. Humorous question of freshman 

B. Purpose of student body 


II. Discussion 

A. Reputation of class 

1 . Leaders in grammar school 
affections 2. Importance of first impressions 

a. Uppcrclnss attitude 

b. Faculty opinions 

property B. Economy 

1. Saving on athletic contests 
a. I..CSS admission 


(1) Five games football, $.60 

(2) Six games basketball, $.60 
b. Free admission 

(1) Five dual track meets, $1,25 

(2) Five ba.seball games, $1.25 

(3) Tennis matches, $1.00 

2. Weekly school paper, $2.50 

3. Free admission to debates, $1.00 

4. Reduction on three plays, $.75 

5. Total saving, $1.50 to $7.00 

C. Special privileges 

TASTES, POWER, 1. Eligible for student activities 

REPUTATION a. Atlilctics 

b. Speaking and dramatics 

c. Band 
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»■ Eligible for office 
b. Voting 




m. Conclnsion 
A* Iliglit start 



!• Price 11.50 
Plan of sale 



XV 

Group Discussion 


T hat wise democratic action rests on intelligent group 
discussion is receiving widespread recognition to¬ 
day; and as a result, training in group discussion has 
jeen added to the public speaking field. For solving both 
3 ur student and community problems discussion has already 
proved its superiority over the lecture, the symposium, and 
the formal debate. Our leaders have become concerned with 
the necessity of bringing the vital questions of the day to the 
people in order that more may be actively interested in our 
jroup life and that they may reach intelligent conclusions 
an such questions as unemployment and wages, the preven¬ 
tion of crime, the reduction of automobile accidents, of war 
and peace. The people, on the other hand, who have been the 
audiences to which the leadens spoke, have asked that they 
have a share in the deliberation-s of those who direct their 
affairs. All have found that “co-operative thinking” in the 
[orm of group discussion is more effective when civic prob¬ 
lems are to be solved than the accepted custom of placing one 
man on the platform several feet above the audience and 
letting him dictate the thinking of the victims seated below. 
In school life, the value of group discussion is plainly dis- ‘ 
cemible. The old method called for the student body presi¬ 
dent to explain and avgue for the acceptance of the financial 
policy ordained by him and his co-officers. The new method 
calls for groups of reijresentative students, or even the entire 
student body membcT.ship, to comsider the matter together. 
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must usually be limited to committees or small groups, 
possibly not to exceed twenty-five. As the name suggests, 
the group may gather informally around a table or in some 
informal seating arrangement and, under the leadership of 
a chairman, each may make his contribution to the subject 
under discussion. 

The forum as a type of group discussion is being empha¬ 
sized today. It may take different forms. Members of the 
group who are versed in the subject may be invited to present 
briefly different phases of the problem and then, under the 
direction of a chairman, members of the audience carry on 
the real discussion of the question. Again, a guest speaker, 
who is an authority on the subject, may address an audience 
of several hundred and answer questions afterward. 

Probably the 'panel-forum is the most recent development 
of the group discussion idea. Here from four to possibly 
eight members of the group are invited to sit on the platform 
and discuss the question at hand in the presence of the larger 
group. Sometimes one of the group or a guest speaker may 
introduce the subject before it is discussed by the panel. 
After the panel have given their contributions in the form 
of informal, conversational discu.s.sion.s with each other, mem¬ 
bers of the audience may be invited to participate. A chair¬ 
man directs the discussion by stimulative questions and 
comments; and at the conclusion he may summarize the 
findings of the group, 

Characteriatioa of the Panel-Forum 

As the most effective means of group deliberation, and 
because other types of forum discussions bear essentially the 
same characteristics, we shall consider in detail only the 
panel-forum type. 

The panel-forum consists of a group chairman-leader, a 
panel of from four to eight members, on some occasions a 
speaker who assists the group by a brief presentation of the 
problem as a whole, and an audience who desire to under- 
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stand the problem. Subjects for satisfactory panel discus¬ 
sion are those on which there is confusion of thought and in 
which there is real interest. One of the recent reports on 
adult forums in the United States showed that the most 
popular subjects were international relations, economic re¬ 
covery, world peace, and democracy. In the high school 
field valuable subjects for panel discussion would be those 
problems which students are discussing among themselves: 
school spirit, democracy in the high school, student activities, 
and sportsmanship. 

Panel Discussion Procedure 

In the preparation and presentation of the panel discus¬ 
sion these are the usual steps: 

Preliminary — 

Selection of the panel 
Agreement on subject 

Preliminary meeting of panel to agree on rules and to 
receive instructions of chairman 

Public meeting — 

Informal seating of panel on platform 
Introduction of members of panel 
Explanation of procedure or rules of discussion 
Definition of problem by chairman or guest speaker 
Panel discussion 
Audience contributions 

Chairman’s statement of summary or conclusions 
The Preliminaries 

Members of the panel should represent the various points 
of view of the entire group. When a school panel is formed 
to discuss the problem of creating a unified spirit in the 
school, members of the panel might be chosen to represent 
the viewpoints of the seniors, the freshmen, boys’ and girls’ 
athletics, the dramatic group, vocational students, and the 
faculty. 
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When selecting ft pftiielj tlie cliftirixiftn is ftlso concerned 
that, in addition to having a real interest in the subject, the 
panel members should be tolerant of the opinions of others, 
those who can be expected to make real contributions to the 
discussion, and speakers who can express themselves clearly, 
concisely, audibly, and in acceptable English. 

In the preliminary meeting the panel discuss the definite 
scope of the subject and what is to be expected of them on 
the platform, both in the nature of their contributions and 
the manner of presentation. The point is stressed that they 
are not to prepare set speeches; that the discussion is not 
primarily argumentative but expository; that a friendly 
atmosphere is to be maintained; and that each member is 
to have the privilege of expressing his views freely. The 
chairman should make the panel understand that the discus¬ 
sion is not to be a game of “keep away” or “monopoly,” 
but a friendly and enthusiastic game in which everyone takes 
turn at battmg the ball into the air, and that each one 
should be eager to give the others an opportunity to partici¬ 
pate. It will be stressed, too, tliat there is to be but one 
ball — that is, all will share the responsibility of keeping the 
discussion centered on the accepted subject. 

Panel members may al.so agree that, in general, no one 
will speak more than twice before all others have had an 
opportunity and that one-minute contributions are to be 
preferred. It will also be called to the attention of the panel 
that, as they will be speaking from a sitting position and 
will not always be facing the audience, special effort must 
be made to speak so that all may hear readily. The chair¬ 
man may ask the audience to follow the same regulations. 

The chairman’s instructions to the panel will cover these 
points: 

1. Contrihutions are to be informal rather than set 
speeches. 

2. Panel members should give the subject thought and 
study to increase the value of their contributions. 
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3. The panel is to consider itself the mouthpiece of the 
audience group. 

4. Discussions should be restricted to the question. 

5. Direct refutation of others’ views and all personal ref¬ 
erences should be avoided. 

6. Members should observe the time rule and not monopo¬ 
lize the discussion. 

7. Members should make special effort to speak audibly 
and distinctly. 

The Task of the Chairman 

One of the most responsible positions in which any public 
speaker may be placed is that of chairman of a panel-forum. 
It is a task which demands excellence in extemporaneous 
speech, sound judgment, tact, a wide range of knowledge, 
and resourcefulness in meeting unexpected situations. After 
a brief introduction of the members of the panel to the forum 
audience, the chairman makes clear to all the purpose of the 
occasion and the rules of the game. Following this, either 
he or a guest speaker presents the problem to be discussed. 
In the presentation the speaker strives to open the subject 
in such a way that the audience and panel may be stimu¬ 
lated to express opinions and ask pertinent questions. Dur¬ 
ing the panel discussion, the chairman seeks — in the words 
of Dr. Courtis of the University of Michigan — to “build 
bridges from mind to mind.” He unifies fie discussion by 
his remarks and stimulates the thinking of the group with 
comments or questions. It is also his task to see that the 
rules are observed and to guide the discussion so as to avoid 
emotional conflicts — often humorous comments relieve ten¬ 
sion. When the deliberation closes, he brings together the 
various threads of the discussion and seeks to summarize 
the conclusions for the group. 

The Task of the Avdience 

Those who are informed and can express themselves effec¬ 
tively before others are valuable members of the audience 
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group at a forum discussion. As on other public occasions, 
the student who participates in group deliberations must 
have something to say and must know how to organize his 
thoughts. He must be able to .speak concisely, correctly, 
and audibly and be willing to obey the rules of time and of 
audience decorum. Of course, all members address the chair 
before speaking and observe the rules set down by the chair¬ 
man. As good sportsmen, they recognize the spirit of the 
discussion as a friendly exchange of ideas given in a serious 
effort to clarify a perplexing problem. 

The Ideal for the Forum 

To summarize the desirable qualities that the chairman, 
panel members, and the audience should posse.ss will further 
emphasize the characteristics of this panel-forum which is 
becoming increasingly popular in the United States. 

QTTALiriCATKINS OF A GOOD CIlAinMAN 

I. Well informed on subject of discussion 

3, Able to .select vital points in a disciussion as a basis 
for comment or questions 

5. Recognition of his tu.sk to be a ilireetor and organi¬ 
zer, not the chief .speaker 

4. Tolerant in recognizing the worth of tlie opinions of 
all merabens of the gn)U]) 

6. Ability to organize ideas quickly 

6. Skill in centering the di.scus.sion around the chosen 
problem 

7. Fairness toward all of the group 

8. Friendly attitude and a .soirse of humor 

9. Tactful and diplomatic in avoiding unpleasant situa¬ 
tions 

10. Speaks correct English fluently 

II. Good speaking voice, at least to the c.xtent of being 
heard easily 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 

1. Interest in subject 

2. Knowledge of subject so that contributions will be of 
value 

3. Recognition of the worth of others’ opinions 

4. Tolerance and an open mind — courteous and attea- 
tive so that he follows the line of thought as developed 
by others 

5. Ability to present own contributions clearly and with 
brevity 

6. Speaks good English and can be heard easily 

7. Co-operative spirit 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE AUDIENCE 

1. Opinions based on knowledge of subject 

2. Coui'teous attention to opinions of others 

3. Eriendly, co-operative attitude in presenting own 
opinions 

4. Ability to express ideas clearly, effectively, audibly, 
and concisely 

5. Co-operative spirit that insures observance of the rules 
of the discussion in regard to limits on time, number 
of speakers, etc. 

The value of a thorough knowledge of the technique of 
group discussions to the high school public speaker is evi¬ 
dent. As one who has received training m public speaking, 
he will be expected to contribute to the discussions of both 
high school and community problems. His training should 
make him a valuable member of the audience group; it 
should prepare him for acceptable panel membership; and 
many should be qualified for membership in that new pro¬ 
fession for public speakers known as group discussion leader- 
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SUMMARY 

Rise of Group Discussion 
Forms of Group Discussion 
Symposium 

Round-table discussion 
Forum 

Speaker type 
Panel-forum 
Panel-forum 
Characteristics 
Procedure 

Preliminary preparation 
Task of chairman 
Audience responsibilities 
Desirable qualifications 
Chairman 
Members of panel 
Audience 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR STUDENT 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Sciiooii Intbhkhth 

1. Sportsmanship in the classrftoin 
i. Sportsmanship on the athletic field 

5. School grading system 

4. Recognition of high scholarship 

fi. High school pupils* dc^pendence on others and the teachers 

6. Student initiative in school activities 

7. School assemblies 

8. The philosophy of “getting by” 

9. Election system of student body 

10. Emphasis on athletics in high .schools 

11. Uniform dress 

12. School publications 

13. Finances of student body 

14. School equipment (l)uilding, laboratoric.s, texts, athletic 
fields, etc.) 

Gknkuai, Topkjh 

1. Municipal exi)enditures 

2. Compulsory voting 
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3. Financial support of roads 

4. flinancial support of schools 
0 . City zoning 

6. Mucing automobile accidents 

«• feSrr 
10.' 

U. Possibilities of financini success nn th. i 
1«. Bestrictions on child labor " 

u' p U? races 

u a court trials 

15. Speed limits on automobiles 

16. Restrictions on automobUe drivers* licenses 
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B^ectiveness in Delivery 


A very much revered old college professor used to base 
his opening lecture in a psychology course on the 
, axiom, “The first duty of man is to make himself 
bdoved.” He developed his text with many illustrations to 
show that no one can hope to accomplish all of which he is 
capable if his associates do not like him. He pointed out 
that the grocer cannot realize the greatest possible success 
itt business, no matter how good his wares, if his patrons dis¬ 
like him personally. He called to the attention of the class 
that the same is true of the phy.sician, the housewife, the 
teacher, the railway conductor, the automobile salesman, 
the janitor — in fact, success in all professions, he argued, 
rested upon man’s winning the esteem of others. Although 
he did not mention the jjublic speaker, could not he have 
led the list as one who must be “beloved” by others if he 
is to reach his goal? 

Let us consider for a moment how important the personal 
relationship may be in realizing our desires in everyday life. 
If there is a friendly and cordial relationship existing between 
you and your classmate, he will gladly lend a book, ac¬ 
company you on an errand, listen favorably to your proposi¬ 
tion to purchase a play ticket, or vote for you for a student 
body office. In dealing with teacher.? or parents or business¬ 
men, the same is true. If a friendly, .sympathetic relation¬ 
ship exists, how much more pleasant are each day’s contacts 
because each is eager to plea.se the other! But let there be a 
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feeling of dislike and distrust on either side, and immedi¬ 
ately unpleasant complications arise. 

The problem of the speaker and his audience is even mote 
serious than that between two individuals. Often the 
speaker is a total stranger, and he must win the esteem of his 
hearers in a very few seconds or minutes, without the benefit 
of a mutual exchange of opinions and without that tolerant 
attitude which may exist when one knows another so well 
that he can overlook his faults because he recognizes the 
greater virtues. By his manner, by his facial expression, by 
the tone of his voice, by his dress as well as by what he says, 
the speaker must seek to make himself “beloved” by those 
whom he would sway. 

Let us recall again the test of an effective speech: to ac¬ 
complish the pm'pose in a manner pleasing to the audience. 
All of us are convinced, or impressed, or impelled to act far 
more readily if we like the one who is seeking to influence us. 
Note how readily one accepts an invitation to serve on a 
committee if asked by an intimate friend, and how easy it 
is to find an excuse if the request comes from one who is dis¬ 
liked. Thus, it is obvious that the speaker is definitely serv¬ 
ing his own end of accomplishing his purpose if he wins the 
good will of his audience. "In a manner pleasing to his 
audience” — the second phase of the test suggests also that 
the speaker should seek to make his hearers satisfied with 
him as an individual as well as with his subject matter. 

Personality of the Speaker 

Personality, the basis for our being attracted or repelled 
by another, is a very intangible human quality with which 
learned men.have struggled long. However, with no at¬ 
tempt to be scientific, let us say that an audience will be 
attracted by the personality of a speaker if he has an agree¬ 
able and pleasant manner; if he is sincere, natural, honest, 
tolerant, modest; and if he is genuinely interested in them 
as mdividuals or as a group. 
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’ i Pleasant Attitude 

The doleful, sullen, or sympathy-seeking individual has 
little place on the public platform. While an audience con¬ 
demns an insincere, Pollyanna optimism, they have no 
patience with the pessimist who airs his grievances on the 
public platform. A pleasant smile and an agreeable attitude 
as the speaker appears on the platform will make a friend 
of many an unbeliever or cynic “who has come to scoff.” 
And here there is need for a special caution — keep a pleasant 
manner throughout the talk; never scold the audience or be 
so belligerent that they will want to fight back. It is easy, 
too, for the beginning speaker, in his eagerness to accom¬ 
plish his purpose, to antagonisse his hearers by making thpm 
; feel they are responsible for conditions he would correct. 
Two high school boys failed in this respect, if one may judge 
by the comment of a member of the audience who had been 
listening to a student discussion of state medicine — “Those 
two boys made me feel as if I were to blame for all the people 
who don’t have adequate medical care. I wanted to tell 
them I didn’t have anything to do with it!” 

Be Sincere and Natural 

Equally important in developing a satisfactory platform 
personality — which is not unlike the desirable personality 
for all occasions — is to be sincere and natural. We must 
have confidence in the one whom we follow; we want no 
pretense. Of course, one who does not have a sincere desire 
to accomplish a definite purpose should not be allowed on the 
platform where he will waste the time of others as well as 
his own. 

Honesty in statenient is likewise vital to the success of a 
speech. Distorting statements or facts to serve one’s pur¬ 
pose, or using the words of another without giving credit, is 
as dishonest a practice as appropriating someone else’s 
property. A visiting speaker before a high school assembly 
once related as a personal experience mi incident which had 
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appeared in a current magazine. The falseness of the speaker 
was so obvious to many of the student body that he and 
much that he said were discredited. Even when revising a 
humorous story to fit a local situation, the fact that it is a 
revision should be made so obvious that no one will feel that 
the speaker is trying to deceive. A high school debater will 
not soon forget his chagrin when an opponent disclosed to a 
public audience his unethical act of revising statistics to suit 
his purpose. The trite axiom that honesty is the best policy 
is more than applicable to platform speaking; it is an ab¬ 
solute necessity if the speaker desires to accomplish his 
purpose. 

Tolerance 

The wise speaker who would please will also recognize the 
worth of others’ opinions. The fact that he believes the stu¬ 
dent body membership card should cost $1.50 rather than 
$2.00 is no occasion for his condemning those who disagree. 
The wise speaker recognizes the value of his opponents’ argu¬ 
ments, while advancing his own with all the earnestness at 
his command. This quality of tolerance makes for a more 
pleasant audience relationship, and it leads to a more open- 
minded attitude toward one’s own opinions. 

Self-Confidence 

The ideal speaker-personality also includes self-confidence, 
but without pride or suggestion of superiority. The audience 
likes to feel that the speaker is sure of himself and his opin¬ 
ions; yet they do not like to feel there is arrogance or conceit 
in'his attitude. The wise speaker will let no suggestion of 
superiority creep into his talk; he will put himself on the 
same level with his audience. One very effective device for 
gaining this end is to use we instead of you. Note the con¬ 
trast, if these statements were made from the public plat¬ 
form: “ Foii don’t appreciate the seriousness of the epidemic 
of careless driving,” and “We don’t appreciate the serious- 
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ness of the epidemic of careless driving.” Or again note the 
suggestion of superiority in the use of you and the appeal of 
we in a talk by a student to his classmates: “You will have 
to increase the attendance at football games if you are to 
give the team all the support it de.serves”; and, “We shall 
have to increase the attendance at football games if we are 
to give our team all the support it deserves.” No audience 
likes to be “preached at” by one who poses as a superior, 
especially if ^e speaker is one of their own number. 

Poise ard a, Sense of Humor 

Poise and a sense of humor are other highly desirable 
qualities in the speaker. At a public gathering commemo¬ 
rating the patriotic holidays in the month of February, a 
small dog bounded into the balcony while the speaker of the 
occasion was talking. His poise was evident as he smiled 
with the audience at the entry of the unexpected visitor, 
and then regained their attention with a story of Lincoln 
and his dog. The value of poi.se and a sense of humor was 
demonstrated upon the occa.sion of the visit of an English 
debate team to an American univor.sity. When walking 
around the debaters’ tabic, one of the English visitors stepped 
o£E the narrow platform and fell to the floor. He quickly rose 
and came forward to join in the laughter of the audience. 
“Well,” he said, “I knew I liked American audiences, but I 
never knew I could fall for them that hard.” Loud applause, 
followed by close attention, indicated how completely theEng- 
Hshman had won the .sympathy and good will of his audience. 

A high school debater once discovered, after she was well 
started in her speech, that she held some note cards in her 
hand rather than the outline of her constructive case — and 
the outline would be needed soon. She walked baek to the 
debaters’ table and pretended to use a book as a reference 
for a statement as she secured the correct cards and returned 
to the front of the platform without either her coach or the 
audience realizing her predicament. 
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Perhaps not so unusual but equally disconcerting ind- 
dents happen so frequently on the speaking platform that 
the amateur needs to be forearmed. A student stumbles on 
the platform step, he makes a flagrant grammatical error, he 
drops his speech notes, or a student in the audience sneezes 
most lustily,; or drops a pile of books with much clamor. 
Such situations demand that the speaker demonstrate his 
ability to accept gracefully the laugh when he is the victim, 
that he never allow his temper to be disturbed by such in¬ 
cidents, and that he meet such situations with suflGicient grace 
and ease to relieve the audience of their embarrassment and 
make them his loyal supporters. 

Courtesy on the Platform 

The need for courtesy on the platform is so self-evident it 
scarcely needs to be mentioned. An acknowledgment of the 
introduction of the chairman, a sincere expression of appre¬ 
ciation of the opportunity to present the subject, courteous 
attention given to other speakers on the program — not to 
mention sitting like a “gentleman” or a “lady” on the plat¬ 
form: all of these will aid the effectiveness of the speaker’s 
words because they help to win the good will of the audience. 

Personal Appearance 

Finally, among the personeil factors which a speaker must 
consider is the matter of his appearance. Most audiences 
do not like “fops” or "dandies” or girls obviously over¬ 
dressed, but they do appreciate neatness and good taste in 
dress, as well as dignity in manner. The speaker’s concern 
for his appearance is primarily selfish. He has a purpose to 
accomplish, and he knows that anything which distracts the 
audience hinders the'realization of his purpose. The audi¬ 
ence does not hear his arguments if they are thinking of his 
slouchy standing position, his untidy clothes, his dirty 
.“cords,” an ensemble of conspicuously bright colors, an 
array of class and club pins, elaborate jewelry, or obviously 
extreme styles of dress. 
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An example of Tvliat should not be is the freshman boy who, 
when representing his school in a speaking contest, was con¬ 
spicuously decorated with a Boy Scout pin, and other class, 
dub, and church organization insignia arrayed on his coat 
lapel — all of which were supplemented by two red pencils 
and a fountain pen clipped in his pocket! Similarly, a lack 
of good taste was shown by the girl who wore an elaborate 
gown when speaking to a daytime assembly of students on 
an informal occasion, and by the high school boy who looked 
as if he had just returned from football practice when he ap¬ 
peared before a well-dressed group of businessmen gathered 
at a Rotary Club luncheon. The speaker must be sure that 
his personal appearance helps rather than hinders the effect 
of his talk. 

Henry Ward Beecher, the distinguished orator of the Civil 
War period, advised the public speaker to reach his audience 
"by all the resources of the living man.” These “resources” 
indude not only brain power, but personality, tact, dress, 
and manners. 

Th Power of Variety 

We have stressed in an earlier chapter the power of variety, 
and the student speaker has already learned that he attracts 
attention when he says or does something different. Mo¬ 
notony is not only the bane of all existence, but it is the 
enemy of the speaker. He must learn new ways of present¬ 
ing old ideas. “Let’s show our .school spirit” falls on unre¬ 
sponsive ears today. The speaker must also woi’k definitely 
for changes in the tone of his voice, in his rate of speaking, 
in action on the platform, in methods of emphasis. 

1. Variety in Tone. Most of us have developed uncon¬ 
sciously a certain speaking tone when on the public platform. 
If it is conversational — or perhaps one should say a height¬ 
ened conversational tone — then the next task is to check 
on its variety. Experiment by beginning each of the follow¬ 
ing sentences in different tones: 
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rate) there must be a definite variation if monotony is to 

be avoided. 

Think of the thought of these two sentences as you read 
them aloud: 

a. Looldng as if he had lost his best friend, the boy 
wandered slowly down the corridor. 

i. He burst into the classroom and shouted to his as¬ 
tonished classmates, “Jack won! Jack’s won the elec¬ 
tion!’’ 

It is easier to change the rate when giving two distinct 
ideas which are contrasted in thought than it is to vary the 
rate within a paragraph where the ideas are more similar. 
Here is where the student needs to concentrate his efforts 
on rate that the speech may not become monotonous; that 
the statements may not seem to “drag”; and, primarily, 
that the thought may be conveyed more effectively by the 
very changes in the rate of .speaking. 

3. Variety in Platform Action. Through variety in action 
on the platform the speaker may also add interest and effect¬ 
iveness to what he say.s. The .student has alrcuidy learned 
not to stand rooted to om^ .sjjot on tlu? platform. He rests 
himself as well as his audience by occasional movements 
to set off sections of the thought. As a general rule, he 
moves forward at an angle toward the audience, all the time 
seeking variety in the movements by moving shorter and 
longer distances and by avoiding monotonous repetition of 
movements in the same directitm. 

In Chapter V, the student has already had an introduction 
to gesturing, which is another means of securing variety in 
action on the platform. Gesturing, he learned, should be 
the natural expression of an impulse to assist the thought 
by the movement of the hands or other parts of the body. 
If the student is never sufficiently aroused by his subject to 
experience the desire for action, tluui he must do a little 
forced gesturing until practice gives confidimee and ease. 
The speaker should follow the a<lvice of I,jaunceh)t Gobbo 
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ia The Merchant of Venice: “‘Budge/ says the fiead,., 
‘Fiend/ say I, ‘you counsel well.’” 

When practicing a talk alone, let the hands help the 
thought. If there is difficulty in knowing just what to do, 
experiment with some of these suggestions first: 

а. Indicate the contrasting ideas by extending the right 
hand and then the left toward the audience as you say; 

“Tom was strong and husky; his sister seemed too frail 
and weak.” 

“I’ll go down this corridor, you try that one.” 

б. With one hand extended toward the audience, say to a 
group of imaginary hearers: 

“This is our only hope of success.” 

“If you agree with me, then we can unite our efforts.” 
“This was his proposition, to have each student pledge 
himself to sell ten tickets to the play.” 
c. Now emphasize these ideas with movements of the 
hands; 

“Success is built upon work, study, and perseverance. 
“Instead of slighting our lessons, criticizing our teachers, 
and bewailing the fact that we must go to school, let us 
be thankful for what we have. Let us remember the 
pleasures of our high school days. Let us be grateful to 
our teachers for helping us to prepare to earn our liveli¬ 
hoods and to enjoy happy lives. Let us imagine our plight 
if we could never go to school.” 

Resolve this moment to use the hands to help convey the 
thought in the next class speech. "What if it is not natural 
or you feel awkward and self-conscious? The first time we 
attempt to drive a car or perform a chemistry experiment or 
to make a cake we are awkward; but we have made the 
start, and the worst is behind us. Next time it will be easier, 
and, with practice, the use of the hands will be a natural 
means of helping to convey thought. Of course the hands 
will not need to be used very frequently in speechmaking. 
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but they will always be there when needed. There will not 
be the problem of what to do with them, especially when 
speaking without notes, and they will be a new tool for ac¬ 
complishing the purpose of the speech. Even infrequent 
gesturing will give that needed variety in bodily movement 
on the platform which rests and relieves both speaker and 
audience. 

Objectionable Mannerisms 

Keep in mind these instances of objectionable platform 
mannerisms found among four cla.sse.s of public speaking stu¬ 
dents during the past year. One boy frowned constantly at 
bis audience; another picked at his thumbnail with his first 
finger most obviously whenever his 
right hand was held at his side; an- 
o4er, as soon as he appeared on the 
platform, always felt his tic to see if 
it needed adjusting; another .swal¬ 
lowed most conspicuously at regular 
intervals; and still another developed 
the habit of making the “uh” sound 
before beginning each new .sentence. 

As for the girl speakers, they, too, 
possessed conspicuous manneri.sins 
which detracted from the effective¬ 
ness of their speaking. One girl 
closed her eyes at frequent intervals; 
another seemed not to see her hear¬ 
ers although her eyes were directed 
toward them; another held her notes 
at a strange angle; another changed 
her position on the platform at regular intervals; another 
always looked at the floor when she moved; one, otherwise 
aa excellent spenJeer, returned her hand to her belt buckle 
after each gesture; and another iconcluded her gestures so 
rapidly they seemed incomplete and unnatural. 
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Perhaps it is wise, then, for every speaker to take stock 
of his mannerisms. Ask your teacher or a friend in the 
public speaking class whether you have any movements or 
habits which are conspicuous. The first step, we know, in 
correcting bad habits is to become conscious of them; and 
the public speaker, for his own good, needs to “see himself 
as others see him.” By encouraging constant reminders 
from others whenever the nuinnerism is evident, any puhlk 
speaking student can correct his bad habits if he ready dedm 
to do so. 

Three Essentials 

Important as are the speaker’s personality, the use of va¬ 
riety in delivery, and the elimination of bad mannerisms, 
there are in reality but three essentials of prime importance 
for effective delivery: 

1. Conversational contact with the audience 

2. Enthusiasm for the subject 

3. A sincere desire to achieve the purpose of the speech 

If these three essentials are present, an audience may for¬ 
give many omissions. We want people to talk with us 
naturally and directly; and public speaking is in reality 
conversation on a high level. Enthusiasm, we well know, is 
contagious, and if the speaker is deeply engrossed in his sub¬ 
ject some portion of that enthusiasm will be carried over to 
the audience. Sincerity, too, is admired everywhere, and 
the speaker who is deeply in earnest when he seeks to con¬ 
vince or to impress or to impel others to action, will not only 
make use of every possible device to achieve his goal, but 
he will receive the commendation of his audience for his 
efforts. Without education or training, without even the 
means for food or shelter, the unprepossessing figure of Peter 
the Hermit helped to direct the course of history through 
his zeal for his cause. He wandered throughout Europe, a 
grotesque figure accompanied by a gaunt and emaciated 
donkey; but medieval Europe caught his contagious en- 
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thusiasm for the restoration of the tomb of Christ, and the 
Crusades were the result. Likewise, the speaker of today, 
^th an earnest zeal for his cause, can be assured of success. 


SUMMARY 

Good Will of Audience us uu Essential of Effective Speaking 
Methods of Achieving Audience Commendation: 

1. Agreeable personality 

Optimistic attitude 
Sincerity and honesty 
Tolerance 
Modesty 

Poise and sense of humor 
Courtesy 

Personal appearance 

2. Development of variety 

Tone 

Rate of speaking 
Platform action 

3. Elimination of manncri.sm.s 
Essentials of Effective Delivery: 

1. Conversational contact with audience 

2. Enthusia.sra for subject 

S. Desire to achieve purpu.se 


EXERCISES 

I. Practice these selections, from student speeches, for variety 
in tone: 

He knows that confidence in a man is the greatest 
compliment that can be i)uid him. He appeals to men’s 
honesty, and he gets results. He uses psychology, not 
brute strength. 

He then climbed the stcp.s of the jail and, while the mob 
was hacking at its stones, .shouted in their faces: “You 
men want to understand that we are not going to permit 
you to di.sgraec our state. We are here to prevent lynch 
law. We are going to do it jjuaecably if we can, but by 
force if necessary.” 
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Speeches to Impress 


W HEN we witness a house being riestroyed by fire, an 
airplane accifleiit, a colorful sunset, or an Armistice 
Day parade; or wdien w'e visit another high school, 
an automobile factory, a telephone exchiinge, or a newspaper 
plant, we carry away certain vivid iniin'cssions. Travelers 
returning from foreign countries attempt to give us their 
iTnp wBdmis of the lands they have visited. Not unlike their 
task is that of the high school pupil who gives to his family 
or friend his impressions of lust night’.s basketball game or 
dance or of an unusual event of the day at school. Con¬ 
stantly, we are all, in private coiivtu-sation as well us on thej 
public platform, seeking to expre.s.s our feelings in words. 

In speeches to inform we .seek only to appeal to the in- 
tdlect. We explain that a small town we vi.sited i.s one hun¬ 
dred miles from Chicago, that it has a poi)ulation of ten 
thousand people, two motion-picture houses, a municipal 
building, and eight churclies; that its chief source of income 
is from the outlying farming districts. In this explanation 
there is no attempt to appeal to the listener’s feelings or 
emotions; these are cold facts with only an intellectual ap¬ 
peal. Suppose, however, that one (le.sires to convey to his 
audience the outstanding impre.s.sioii he received while visit¬ 
ing this same town. lie may have been impressed with its 
beauty, with the activity or the drdlness of the place, with the 
friendliness or the pro.si)erity of the town. Now, he give.M 
facts, to be sure, but he choo.se.s them with ean; scj that the 
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The first problem in conveying an impression is to de¬ 
cide what impression or impressions to give. Usually one 
impression, or two contrasting impres.sions, is sufficient; es¬ 
pecially is this true for an amateur. Many hundreds of im¬ 
pressions are possible because we have so many variations in 
our feelings. Suggestive of the possibilitie.s arc; these: 

Incidents and scene.s — horror, fear, l)e£iuty, gaycty, gran¬ 
deur, confusion, noi.se, .su.spen.se, humor 
People — cheerfulness, melancholy, repidsivencss, friend¬ 
liness, efficiency, dignity, youthfulness, generosity, inde¬ 
pendence, slovenliness, peculiarity 
Sidings — hospitable, neglected, comfortable, stately, 
beau^ul, ancient 


Means of Conveying Impressioms 

It is not so easy to convey feelings as it is cold facts in 
speeches for information. Attempting to e.\i)r(iss feelings in 
words is probably the only ju.stiliciition for the remark, “I 
know what I want to say, but I can’t exi)re.ss it.” Because 
the task may be difficult, let us consider four means of ap¬ 
proaching the problem. 

1. Selection of Details. After the subject and the im¬ 
pression have been determined, the next problem is to choose, 
the details which suggest the impression. Note the varia¬ 
tions in the choice of details selected fc)r two different im¬ 
pressions of the same automobile accident. 


Excitement 
Loud noise 

Shrieking brakes of other 
cars 

Crowds on street 
People rushing from offices 
Shouting of driver 
Hysterical woman 
Traffic officers running 


Horror 
Crash of cars 
Shattering of glass 
Hurtling of child to pave¬ 
ment 

Attemi)t.s to rescue driver 
pinned under car 
Hysterical shrit^ks of woman 
Biotal on faces of pa.s.scngcr.s 
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Excitement „ 

Onlooker fainting r’ 

Messengers to telephone 

Ambulance siren ^ of woman 

Oi a more pleasant n.n . of onlookers 


Tke Unexpected 
Collapse of bed 
Spilling of soup 
Visit of bear 
Sticks in bed 
Chipmunks in tent 
Dead battery in car 
Rainstorm 


System 

Rising at seven 
Plan of serving meals 
ochedule of day 
Making of beds 
Inspection of tents 
Rest periods 
Recreation hours 
Well-planned campfire pro¬ 
grams 
Signal for lights out 

noted in the St^ of^detS^ frequent use of incidents will be 
ally more effective ^““dents are usu- 

Which should be 

tte subject. In gS thi upon 

f dent both methods were uSd'^TiT ac 

to convey how the unexneofpH ^lio wished 

periences relied almost sXv f camping ex¬ 
generosity of a friend ,*t. ‘a In presenting the 

other devices would need^Th ^l^e 

cussing the beauty of a sunrise.^ ®”^Ployed if one were dis- 

becausetheyTddhfTSd^c^'^^^^t conveying impressions, 
both old anj yo^* ^ ™tive attracts 

to introduce one or more'^r^*^!!^’ fbe speaker will attempt 
speech for impressiveness ^ possible, in every 

'■ ■ The choice of descriptive words in 
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conveying an impression taxes most vocabnlaries: To use 
exactly the right word requires care and thought. Note the 
expressiveness of these words: a streamlined horse, an un¬ 
kempt house, disgruntled students, a furious boy, a hypnotic 
personality, an ageless person, a drowsy town. 

4. Comparison and Contrast. Where incidents are not 
available, especially is there need for the concreteness pro¬ 
vided by comparison and contrast. “That freshman boy 
always looks like an innocent dog which has just been 
whipped by his master ” suggests an impression that would be 
difficult to convey by descriptive words alone. One sees this 
picture immediately: “When I drove through the town at 
seven o’clock in the morning, it reminded me of a small boy 
who had just crawled reluctantly out of bed and was still 
rubbing his eyes.” Suggestive, also, is “the tail old house 
which was as gray and stiff as her Puritan ancestors.” 

Here is another use of comparison to convey an impression: 

Throughout the country, in city parks and hung on the walla 
of OUT homes, are reproductions of the famous statue, “The End 
of the Trail.” We see the figure of an Indian mounted upon a 
dejected horse. Evidently, the Red Man has been conquered 
by his troubles. His face is lined, his shoulders sag, and his whole 
figure denotes weariness and hopelessness. 

It is not difficult to replace the Indian with the figure of the 
American as he faced the last depression. — Carol Evam 

Procedure in Preparing Talk 

The steps in the preparation of a speech to impress need 
to be followed with care since the choice of material is very 
important, and it is not so easy to convey feelings from one 
person to another as it is fact^. Assuming that the subject 
and the impression have been determined, select the details 
which will be needed to give the impression. Make as com¬ 
plete a list as possible, even more than may be needed. The 
outline of the talk is the next step. While the familiar rules 
of outlining are followed, special care should be taken to see 
that the order of the details is logical, and that variety in 
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material is provided for in the arrangement of details, ind. 
dents, and comparisons. 


SUMMARY 

Definition of Impressiveness 
Examples from everyday life 
Intellectual facts vs. feelings 
Conveying Impressions 
Choosing definite impressions 
Methods 

1. Details 
Incidents 

3. Choice of words 

4. Comparison and contrast 
Preparation of the Talk 


SUGGESTED SPEECH TOPICS 

1. The burning of a building 

2. An automobile accident 

3. An embarrassing experience 

4. A kindly grandmother, a tramp, a peddler, a child, a neigli- 
borhood gossip 

5. An enemy in childhood 

6. A storm on a lake 

7. An electrical or wind storm 

8. A distinctive building 

0. Home scenes — bre^fast time, the dinner table, house 
cleaning, garden, a barnyard at dawn 

10. An industrial plant 

11. A railway station or an airport 

12. Experiences — first day of school, frightened at night, an 
accident, the “gang,” punishment at school, a narrow 
escape 

13. Impressions of books and literary characters 

14. Outdoor scenes — mountain brook, sunset on the water, 
bird chorus, wild flowers 

Id. Pet animalB 

16. Houses, interiors of stores, public buildings 
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EXERCISES 


I Select details that would convey these impressions: 

Schftolroom — cheerful or gloomy 
School campus — beautiful or unkempt 
A student ■— noisy, thoughtful, or industrious 
Weather today — sunny, dreary, invigorating, etc. 

Crowd at a recent school event — intcre.sted, excited, dull, 
unresponsive, cnthu.siastic 

II Write in paragraph form one of the .situations above. When 
this is read to the class without tlie pupils’ knowing the im¬ 
pression desired, the writer may judge the success of his 
efforts. 

HI. Prepare an outline for a threc-minutc talk to impress. Use 
an incident or scene for the subject. 

IV. For a second talk designed to impress, use a person you 
know for the subject. 

V. As an example of a speech to impress, read one of the follow¬ 
ing eulogies; 

Wendell Phillips: “Toussaint L’Ouverture” 

Rufus Choate: “Eulog.y of Webster ” 

Edward Everett: “The Character of Washington” 

George W. Curtis; “Thomas Alva Edison” 

Heniy Wntterson: “Abraham Lincoln” 

Charles M. Schwab; “Andrew Carnegie” 

Henry Fairfield O.sbornc: “John Burroughs” 

William Dean Howells: “Mark Twain” 

David Starr Jordan: “Luther Burbank” 


VI. Find new ways of expressing these inaccurate and over¬ 
worked phrases: 


1. real happy 

2. awful interesting 

3. a cute dress 

4. a grand time 
6. crazy to go 
6. felt terrible 


7. sure good 
8., fix a car 

9. it’s funny he didn’t go 

10. a darling hat 

11. pretty good 

12. a fierce assignment 


Vn. For these words write synonyms that will give different 
shades of meaning: 

1. ugly 6. quiet 9. say 

2. pretty 6. large 10. happy 

3. see 7. .small 11. tired 

4. go 8. noisy 12. sit 
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STUDENT EXAMPLES 

“Alone on the Wide, Wide Sea” 

Purpose: To impress with the feeling of helplessness in a saWxud 
during a storm. 

LIST OF DETAILS 

1. Gusts of wind 7. Flashes of lightning 

2 . Inexperience 8. View of rough shore line 

3. Tattered sails 0. Waves breoldng over boat 

4. Dead motor 10. Hcsistance of boat 

5. Uselessness of oars 11. Stories of sea disasters 

6 . Sheets of rain 12. Glimpses of coast 

OUTLINE 

I. Introduction — Self-sufficiency 

A. As a child 

1. Neighbor’s dog 
%. “Dissecting” watch 

B. As a youth 

1. Repairing car 

2 . Sailing expedition 

II. Discussion 

A. The “take-off” 

1. Isolated bay 

2 . Loan of boat 

3. Knowledge of sailing 

a. Book 

b. Oral instructions 

c. Self-sufficiency 

B. The storm 

1 . Clouds 

2. Velocity of wind 

3. Lightning and rain 

C. Effect on boat 

1. Sails 

a. Beyond control 

b. Damaged 

2 . Waves 

a. Lashing boat 

b. Simon Legree attitude 

c. Water in boat 
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3. No resource 

a. Dead motor 

b. Futility of rowing — ant vs. elephant 

c. Distance to shore 
D. Personal feelings 

1. Force of nature vs. weakness of man 

a. Earthquakes and tornadoes 

b. In the air 

c. On the sea 

8. Recalling sea disasters 

a. Magazine story 

b. Two Years Before the Mast 

c. Uncle’s tales 

3. Insignificance of man 

a. Acknowledgment of inferioril.y 

b. Slave of elements 

HI. Conclusion — Comparison of atom and dynamite 
Biianding Cattle 

It was a hot summer afternoon on the open range. The day 
was dear and hot like most day.s in the Great Southwest. As wo 
loped along, we could feci a certain tcn.scnc.ss in the air, and then 
we aoticed at some distance a large herd of cattle. In a few nio- 
ments we could discern cowhands riding fast and hard, .swinging 
lariats. We then realized we were in for an exciting c.xperierice, 
that of cattle branding. 

^at a grand .sight! Cattle milling around—the .sound of 
trampling hoofs which almost deafened one — yelling cowboy.s 
riding hard — calves bawling for their mothers who were lost in 
the confusion — dust flying so thickly it was almost blinding — 
horses white with sweat and lather — the odor of burning flesh 
and hair that filled the air. It was a grand sight, but at that it 
takes a man to stand it very long! — Charles Higgins 

Saint Augustine 

As I walked along the streets of Saint Augustine, the oldest 
dty in the United States, I felt a spell come over me — one of 
peace and contentment. The old, old buildings, the narrow 
streets, and the slow-moving buggies — all made mo desire to 
dream away the time. 

In the distance was a mas.Hive, gray stone .structure, the olde,st 
fort in the United States. The haggard walla, sloping inward 
in inaccessible places and outward along the moat, were made of 
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■white rock; but they were dark now with the marks of past 
decades written upon them in moss. The figures on top of tlie 
fort were moving slowly to and fro. 

In the dusk of the evening a whippoorwill called to his mate 
as a lone sailboat moved slowly over the glassy surface of the bay. 
The world had ceased its rapid pace when it came to the walls 
of this city and allowed one spot to move only of its own accord. 

— Kenneth Grimm 

An Antique 

The front steps of the six-gabled house sagged in a Hiln pidaf^j 
fashion, and a few of the boards were missing from the front 
porch floor. The shutters, long since devoid of paint, were loose 
and hung from every angle. Here and there, the strain had been 
too great, and one of them had fallen, leaving dirty, broken 
windows to fight their own battles. Once painted gray, the house 
now stood a musty, brownish-tinted ruin, stained brown from the 
rain it had withstood, its sides blistered and peeled from the rays 
of the sun. The roof was but a partial covering now, for part 
of it bad been torn away by the fury of the wind. It needed 
only one glance to see that the house belonged to the years of the 
distant past. — Alice Collins 

IlBSTLEBBNESa VS. CONTENTMENT 

The rain cut my face with the force of its onslaught and beat 
against my dripping clothes. The wild roar of the wind sounded 
like the rushing of waters in a swollen stream. The cypresses 
swayed and creaked and tossed their ragged arms at the glowering 
clouds as though imploring mercy or straining for closer union. 
The trail was hard aijd firm beneath my feet with shallow puddles 
for me to stumble into, and they made me laugh; for I was alone 
except for all Nature and free from everything but life. 

Far below in the sheltered valley, I could see the flickering 
gleam from some farm window, and I thought with scorn of those 
within; of the earnest father, slowly and methodically perusing 
some farm periodical; of the tired mother, rocking and mending 
and nodding at what he reads; of the children idling stories or 
playing dominoes on the deer;^in rug before the crackling fire; 
and I pitied them that they knew not the fierce freedom of a storm- 
swept mountaintop. — Ruth Binkley 

My Hebo 

Purpose: To impress vdth my admiration for my brother. 

If you will think back to the time when you were very sm^li 
I am sure you can recall one person who was your ideal — your 
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“lero.” Perhaps it was a storybook person — King Arthur of 
tie Round Table or even Robinson Crusoe. Perhaps it was a 
motion-picture hero or possibly it was your grandmother, a fa¬ 
vorite aunt, or a handsome big cousin. 

Since I was a very small girl I hpe had one hero. He loves 
clildren. One of my earlic.st memories of him was when we went 
swimming. He would always let us climb upon his back to dive 
into the water; and he never seemed to get tired of our childish 
antics. Equally entertaining for us — and apparently for him— 
was another improvised game in which we children jumped from 
the barn into his outstretched arms. It was not only fun for us 
to play with him; but he seemed to enjoy it, too. 

Perhaps the most out.staiuling clniriictcristic I have admired 
in "my hero" is his determination to win. Since he was just a 
small boy, he has had the ambition to become a doctor. He 
earned ^ of his high school expenses. When there was no money 
for college, he stayed out and worked until he had the necessary 
funds. During his four years at Wa.shington University he has 
studied hard, and hi.s industry has been rewarded with four scholar¬ 
ships. Many times he has been completely without funds, but 
his faith and determination to .succeed have carried him through. 
Recently, we received from him a letter in which he casually 
remarked that he was now ready to graduate except that the 
graduation fees were .somewhere; he knew they were not in his 
possession. Just yesterday, we received another letter with the 
happy news that a voiy kind benefactor had sent him a generous 
check for a graduation gift. lie will receive his doctor’s degree 
this month, and soon he will be returning home for a visit before 
he begins his year of interneship. His (determination to win has 
carried him over all obstacles. 

Perhaps you have guc.s.scd who my hero is. If you have not, 
you will know why I am so ])roud of him, when I tell you he is 
my big brother. — High School Studmi 
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conceive of that Utopia in which there would be no dull 

eeches. Yet, that situation would not be an impossibility 
if all speakers would acquaint themselves with the factors of 
interest and then use them. Think of the possibilities for 
vouiself — that you need never inflict a dull, boresome talk 
on any audience if you learn to use the proper tools. 

Review the factors of interest which were discussed in 
Chapter VII. There it was stated that the sources of stimu¬ 
lating the interest of others are the novel, .specific, concrete, 
animate, familiar, uncertain, antagonistic, vital, and humor¬ 
ous. In the speech designed only to entertain, the speaker 
a generous use of these factors. He gives his speech 
a lightness of touch and he himself assumes an attitude of 
geniality and friendliness. Today the most usual occasion 
for the use of the speech to entertain is in after-dinner 
speaking. 

ASter-dinner Spealdng 

With the growth of busines.smen’s clubs, after-dinner 
speaking has become common. Although many of the 
speeches are designed to be informative or inspiring, what¬ 
ever the aim they demand n liberal u.se of the factors of 
interest. In all after-dinner speaking, the speaker must 
remember that good will and pleasant associations should 
accompany every dinner and that, especially if the dinner 
be an elaborate one, unusual effort will be needed to arouse 
the diners from the lethargy which follow.s a heavy meal. 
Because of this situation and the fact that the group has 
probably been sitting some time already (and there may still 
be others to be heard), the .speaker will make his talk short 
and under no circumstance.s will he exceed the time allotted 
to him. 

The after-dinner speech, then, should be filled with good 
will and interesting material, and it should be concise. It is 
of equal importance that the speaker have something to say 
and that his talk be well planned. To be sure, an after- 
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dinner speech should be adaptable, but the speaker will find 
it much easier to think of the adaptation to the toastmaster’s 
introduction, to the other speeclies, and to various elpmnn fg 
of the situation if he has carefully planned his talk. It is 
far easier to omit or to revise what one has planned ttin-n to 
think of the appropriate thing to say when harried by the 
thought that tliere must be something produced on the spur 
of the moment. You will recall one of Lincoln’s suggestive 
utterances: "I believe I shall never be old enough to apeak 
without embarrassment when I have nothing to talk about.” 

The ASter-dinner Program 

A central theme may be used to add originality to a pro¬ 
gram of after-dinner speeches if one is not offered by the 
very occasion itself. An agriculture club may use the farm 
as their theme, but a senior banquet committee may wish a 
more original motif than a school or graduation. After the 
theme is chosen, all details of the program are planned. 
Each speaker is then given a complete copy, and his subject 
is discussed with him, and tJie length of the talk agreed upon. 

Especially is the time element important both in planning 
the program and in instructing the speakers. Not soon will 
the members of one commimity forget the occasion of the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet when a popular speaker was 
imported at great expense; there were so many and such 
“long-winded” preliminary speakers that the guest was 
forced to condense his remarks to six minutes that he might 
catch his train. Here the program chairman erred as well as 
the local speakers who overrated their own importance. 

Music and novelty numbers are always happy additions 
to a dinner program. They may be given during the dinner, 
with the speeches later, or they may be interspersed among 
the talks. 

The Toastmaster 

The toastmaster’s task is one of the most difficult speak¬ 
ing situations a speaker can face. As master of ceremonies 
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]je jnust maintain the spirit of good will, he must introduce 
the speakers with fitting remarks, he must uphold his side 
of the repartee between the toastmaster and speakers, and 
he must see that the entire program runs smoothly. 

While the toastmaster’s remarks should appear to be spon¬ 
taneous and impromptu, he will do well to plan with ex¬ 
treme care most of what he is to say. With the feeling of 
ease which comes from adequate preparedness, his mind will 
be free to glean far more impromptu remarks from the im¬ 
mediate situation than if he depends solely on inspiration. 



Making a Toast 

The ancient tradition of proposing toasts is not used to 
any great extent today. However, it is well to be ready for 
the emergency, since public speaking students will be the 
ones who are expected to give the toasts. A toast is a tribute 
to another individual, a group, or a cause. It should con¬ 
tain the occasion for the tribute, accomplishments or laud¬ 
able characteristics, and an expression of good will or a good 
wish. Above all, a toast should have originality of thought 
or expression. When a group drink the toast, the speaker 
first rises and gives all of his speech except the good wish. 
Then the others stand with him — all picking up their glasses 
as they rise — and the speaker gives the good wish. The 
glasses of the partners clink, each takes a sip from his glass, 
and all are reseated. 
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each, exactly how the factors would be'^S^d.” 

Snhnt»/»4 

■Audience 

Public speaking dass 
IriternationaJ Club 
Board of Education 
History class 
Geology Club 
Home Economics Club 
isusinessmen 
Boy Scouts 
Grammar school pupils 
High school student body 
High School Y.M.C.A. (flub 
Ji'Uglish class 
Chemistry class 


Subject 
Horseshoes 
Shetland Islands 

Government 

Gfi^ces I Have Met 
Ihe Exposition Fad 
Mowing Lawns 
A High School Education 
Dojr® Picture Taken 

Titles of Books 
Marketing Salt 
Wage Laws 
Sensible People 

p .t-TOcuers oanquet 

nS"Da. M fk* «>» ol curui. 

Ill OntH,, ^ *®^“^°*®°f“terest as possible. 
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VI. Prepare an after-dinner speech. 

SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR SPEECHES 
2.' pSiS“p^^le ” enemies? 

4 ^*■0“ walking habits 

o. Une-nand driving 
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SPEECHES TO mss 1 . 1 ^ 

7 . Desert v,»or.^ 

g Picknicking on 
B My affection fo;r windstorms 
10. Weather and dispositions 

11 Early rising . 

13 School pranks of my parents 

ThV“ EnSiS* on advertUing billboards 

Styles in various countries 

16. Newspaper styles n‘ 

16. The grief caused by mK automobile 

17. The successor of the stieamiinea au 

18. Eishing exploits 

19 “The good old aays_ 

80 Early nays of our high school 

21 Behind the scenes at a school p y 

22. Cramming for 

23. Superlatives in the United States 

U. Unusual rivers, trees, occupations. 

26. Twenty-five years hence 


STUDENT EXAMPLES 
My Broken Litb 

To enteH<nn the audience unth a humcroue account of 

"Vstematic people can teU the ^^^ggg/S'Sn ^e were 
reminiscent 'f but as for me. the even tenor of my 

back East or ’broken bones. 

ways has been fractoedyb^ four that 1 



1 rememoer gaajr . „vi™ed ms eioow, --- 

we hit a bump, ^J^ht arm. Though it meant 

achieve distinction by l\ave learned that this was 

Uttle or nothing to ine in my life; hereafter, when 

one of the most significant incidents m y 

I craved attention, I I was too busy enmymg 

Between the ages of JoM and on my eighth birth- 

myself even to know if you can remember tlmt ot 

day the spell was broken. » TDictiire the way we looked 

back, it won’t be hard y ^ ribbed stockings, hair 
big black bloomem, ^ ’l started to say, we 

and even some pigt^s. > hurried we could get 
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finally took off the ciiat the^iEr ' The day £ 

.same elbo’w all oveV agaTn “ pt"? 
mark of superiority over all ray pluvmX« H a 

to tell my grandchildren — not to monfi ’ something 

spring claas talk, ^ ^ mention material for a public 

one time or another t^EEeS ^ managed at 

^ast. remained intact ju.st to b" a cond"^ 

When I was fifteen, mv left Jlf ® ^ bbe otheis, 

I ««. sixteen, and as yo . l^r^'^Mown. Now 

covering four broken bone.s iS mv tS i . ® cast 

that there are only a few more hnn® tJiing ia 

finish the job. ^ ^ me to break before I 
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SPEECHES TO ENTERTAIN 
PROGRAM 

Class Dinner 
(Dor Motif) 

WithUie exception of the l(u,t one. «pceclm irrrrfm> minutrfi, and 
^ym^ninute toasts were given to permit more of ike class to speak. 

I Soecch (welcome to purciits iirifl other .xpc'c'isil Rucsts): 

' “Triendly Wags” 

9 Toast (to guests): I o the MuslitTs _ _ 

3 Speech (on diffieulties of class at bcRiiminR of .st'iucst<T): 

“Common Curs ’ r i \ .it« ii 

4 Speech (on activities ami proRross of class): l-A'cry Dor 

Has His Day” • -i 4 • i ^ ..i 

B Speech (humorous and cniharrnssinR incidents in class): In 

6 ToaS fto trials and trouhlca of class nieinlicrs): "To the 

7, ^eeclf(blowing how feet reveal character): "T'clltiile Dogs" 
g' Speech: “Putting on the. Dor*’ 

i Vocal music: “C)h, Where Has My Lillie Dog Gone" and 
■ “Get along, Little pogie” ^ 

10. Speech; “Hcroc.s of the (.uniiic World 

II Toast (to the year’s work): "Dog heed , 

18. Toast (to menihcrs of class who have won siii-aking honors): 
“Barking Up Our Own T'ree" 

18 Main speech (on re.sponsihililies and expectations of class 
members in the future); "The Full-Pledged Hound" 

14. Toast (to instructor): "To Our Trainer" 


Juniob-Skniou Banqiikt PltnilHAM 

1. Speech (re.spon.se by .senior idass prc.sideiit to welcome of 
toastmaster): “Educated, by Go.'‘h" 

8. Vocal solo: “Freddie, the Fre.shniun” 

3. Skit: “College a.s We Imugiiie It" 

4. Speech (humorou.s hi.story of .senior cla.s.s); "Apple-Polishing" 

5. Yell-leader’s dance (novelty dance by girl) 

6. Speech (humorous stories about .seniors liy junior speaker); 
“Extracurricular Activities” 

1. Vocal music: medley of school songs 

8. Main speech (addre.ss by principtil): "T’hc College Spirit” 

9. Toast (farewell to seniors): "Hail, Alma Mater, Ilnil" 

10. School song 

Incidental iini.sic by itrche.stra 
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Jtjnior-Sbniob Banquet Progbam 
(Circus Motif) 

JOHN BMITH, lUNQMABTER 
Act I (Given during dinner) 

1. Marinda’s Marvelous Musicians 

%. Cooky’s Cavorting Clowns (stunts by girls’ tumbling club in 
clown costumes) 

3. Madeinoisulle Chevalobogowski, Tightrope Artist (novelty solo 

dance) * 

4. Clown Capers (vaudeville skit by two boys in clown costume) 

5. The Famous Mario Sisters (acrobatic dance) 

*' Act II (Following dinner) 

1. Speech (by senior class president): *Tn the Center of the Ring” 

2. Speech (infoi-mal history of graduating class): “The Four-Bing 
Circus” 

3. Speech (humorous incidents about seniors): “ Monkey Chatter” 

4. Vocal duet: “The Peanut Vender” 

5. Main speech (by faculty member): “The Lure of the Circus” 

6. Toast (to class): “Popcorn and Pink Lemonade” 

Toabt at Banquet op Tumbling Club 

As we have gathered together each week during the last school 
year, we have endeavored hopefully and cheerfully to break each 
other’s necks — or at least to maim temporarily our best friends. 
Through a combination of luck and the presence of the ever 

watchful Miss -, we have all survived more or less intact 

and are here tonight to celebrate that fact. So, in honor of this, 
our last meeting, I propose a toast to our club. 

Here’s luck! May all of us who fall in later life remember 
how to take a tumble with the ease and grace of our high school 
days. — Ruth Binkley 

Toabt to Our Tennis Instructors 

After the ball is over and after the battle’s won, we need to 
pause and consider to whom the credit is due. In this last tennis 
meet, as in former ones, our victory would not have been possible 
had we not received the constant attention and instruction of oui 
coaches. I think it is true that tennis players are made, not born; 
and, consequently, today we fete not the tennis teams, but the 
victorious tennis coaches. 

So here’s to those coaches who have given us the right to be 
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called the royal “lob”-sters. May they continue their triumphs 
and ever make tennis the greatest “racquet” of this high school! 

— Bernice Allen 


Toast to Public Speaking 

Nine months and fourteen days ago the school year brought 
into the public spealdng room a new dass, entering with fear and 
trembling, but dedicated to the hope that all things improve with 
age and learning. Now we are engaged in a very solemn occasion, 
testing whether this class or any class so inexperienced in the 
beginning, but so hopeful, can long endure, We are met on a 
great trim of our brave attempt. We have come to give a portion 
of that knowledge which has been accumulating these many 
months—it is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot do justice to our training. 
Our brave teacher, patient and long-suffering, has persevered in 
spite of the material at her command. We have been taught far 
beyond our ability to perform. The world will little note nor long 
remember our blunders here; but it can never forget her courage 
and effort. 

It is for us, the ^udents, rather to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they, who pioneered in this field, have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for'us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us, that from the world’s 
honored orators we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave a full measure of devotion, that we here highly 
resolve that they shall not have labored in vain. 

So here’s to public speaking! May all of us retain only happy 
memories of this public spe^ng dinner; and may the art of 
public speakmg be more useful to the world in the future because 
of our efforts. — Mellicenl Eeurlin 
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DignUy of Language 

In a radio address, Frank W. Vizetelly expressed himself 
strongly on the subject of our language: “Slight deviations 
in various pronunciations are of no account, but distorted 
vowel sounds, inserted gutturals, suppressed consonants and 
vowels, disregard of the appropriate word and the use of 
common, meaningless slang are horrible.” As you see, Mr. 
Vizetelly, who makes fine distinctions in the choice of words, 
condemns as “horrible” a disregard of the appropriate 
word and the use of slang. The high school students who 
revel in “Okay,” “It’s aU right by me,” “Beat it,” the use 
of “nifty” and “swank” — or whatever the latest vogue in 
slang may be — even these devotees of slang will agree that 
such informality of expression is inexcusable on the public 
platform. To use such crude language on a formal occasion 
would be equal to asking a distinguished dinner guest to 
wash the dishes or to a man’s wearing his hat in the house at 
a formal party. 

There are other words and expressions which cannot be 
classed as slang that seem out of place in a well-polished 
speech: “folks,” “smell” for “fragrance” or “odor,” 
“racket,” “newsy,” “gent,” “Chi” or “Frisco,” “reckon,” 
“dose” for “economical,” “dumb” for “stupid,” “smart” 
for “clever,” and “guess” for “think.” 

Such expressions are common and indicate a lack of cul¬ 
ture, refinement, and training. They, as well as slang, in¬ 
dicate poverty of vocabulary. And the important thing for 
speakers to remember is that when such inelegant expres¬ 
sions are used in daily conversation, they are sure to creep 
into public speeches. Habits of speaking are as strong as 
habits of walking. By conscious effort we may change 
long-established practices, but without patient watchful¬ 
ness we cannot be certain there will be no relapsing into old 
habits. 

Yet in the attempt to improve his manner of expression 
by avoiding the use of slang and vulgarisms on the platform, 
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death,” “the finger of scorn,” “bewail our fate,” “between 
you and me.” 

With all the effort to make speech arresting and cultured, 
remember that clarity of thought is always the first concern. 
The audience hears a sentence only once, and if it is so 
weighted down with new expressions and unfamiliar phrases 
that the thought is not instantly intelligible, the speaker has 
defeated his purpose. 

Rhythm and Melody of Prose 

Do you know that prose has rhythm? As in poetry, there 
is a certain variation of accented and unaccented syllables, 
as well as a succession of sounds which may be pleasing to 
the ear. Note how smoothly this sentence flows along: “On 
the day of the opening of the Panama Canal, Goethals was 
stiU more interested in an honest day’s work than in the 
plaudits of others.” In contrast, read aloud this sentence: 
“A thousand years ago, or more, a brave group of men 
equipped with weapons marched around and around the 
walls of a celebrated city that, it seemed, was well fortified.” 
In addition to a certain awkwardness of expression, the sen¬ 
tence does not flow easily; it obviously lacks rhythm. 

Here is another excerpt from a student speech in which 
the succession of soimds is not pleasing, and the rhythm is 
broken: 

Sousa’s most successful selections were written for some special 
occasion. “The March of the Welsh Fusiliers” was written for the 
regiment which helped the United States soldiers protect Tientsin 
in the fight with the Chinese. 

When he read the passage aloud, the student recognized 
the lack of a harmonious succession of sounds and revised 
the sentences: 

Sousa’s most successful marches were written on special occa¬ 
sions. In his “March of the Welsh Fusiliers” he honors the regi¬ 
ment which aided the American marines in protecting Tientsin 
during the Boxer rebellion. 
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speech. An occasional rhetorical question is useful. In this 
type of sentence the speaker simply asks his audience a ques¬ 
tion to which he expects no reply, since the answer will be 
obvious. Moderation must be practiced in the use of rhe¬ 
torical questions, but when used correctly they emphasize 
by a direct appeal to the audience. In a speech on a recent 
president of the United States a student used the rhetorical 
question effectively. His purpose was to show how the chief 
executive was especially fitted to meet contemporary con¬ 
ditions. After analyzing the president’s character and special 
talents, he opened the second section of the speech with 
“And what do the times demand?” When this question 
was answered, he opened the next paragraph similarly, 

“How will President-meet this situation? ” (For further 

uses of the rhetorical question noted in “Youth, the Re¬ 
former,” see Appendix I.) 

Parallel sentence structure also gives variety and emphasis 
to a speech. Here the speaker repeats the same structural 
form — which may be phrases, sentences beginning with 
dependent clauses or prepositional phrases, rhetorical ques¬ 
tions, or any other type of sentence structure. The pardlel- 
ism will be evident in these selections: 

This man does not conceive of himself as a leader who would 
hew new paths and blaze new trails. This is not the call of the 
day. The times cry out for leadership which is silent yet thought¬ 
ful, cautious yet ever progressive, economical yet makin g life 
more abundant, idealistic yet practical. — Wallace Weber 


We have periods of peace and periods of war. We have periods 
of prosperity and periods of depression. We have periods in which 
we advance and periods of deterioration; and collectively these 
periods are so constantly changing and assuming such perplexing 
combinations that we can rarely call the times normal. 

— Kennetk Book 

3. Climax. Sentence elements may also be arranged in 
such fashion as to make a climax at the dose. First note a 
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fu'ntrni’f wliich, n« wi'Il as being awkward in construction, 
ends with a weak phrase: 

Finding Unit he was eimfrouled with a huge task, he im. 
aiwiialely shut out all others from his mind, thought nothing 
of the glory tvliioh successful completion would bring him, and 
solvi'il tin! problem in the mosl direct, quickest, andttrn best way, 

By contrast, these sentences {roiu student speeches have 
strong endings which leave the audience satisfied because oi 
the eflPiHitive clitnaxes; 

To wail until one can express himself at his best is a sure 
way of pursuing a coutiuuously ativancing goal. 

Economy was the golden rule of Coolidge — economy of words, 
economy of money, economy of action, economy of emotions, 
in siiort, economy of everything but thought. 

Tlui .secret of hi.s .success is his capacity for doing what he can 
do; the discernment wliich stops him from trying to do more 
than he cun do well. 

Above all, let us reinombcr we are again in a new era and with 
the introduction of these new times we are meeting a new youth, 
a new student, an entirely original 1936 model. 

Sun Yat Sen never forsook the ideal toward which he was 
striving — a republic for China! 

To organize the material in a sentence for a climax, place 
the strongest element last. If one were arranging in climac¬ 
tic order these three characteristics of an individual as a 
politician, a statesman, a man, he would place them in the 
order named. The statesman signifies higher qualities than 
the politician, while “the man” suggests even greater and 
more fundamental characteristics. 

The Use of Repetition 

Repetition may be a great boon to the speaker or his 
downfall, because it may be done effectively or monoto¬ 
nously. Repetition which adds emphasis to the thought 
and polish to the style is done consciously. Key words and 
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phrases are repeated. In monotonous repetition, the speaker 
is usually using the same unimportant words for lack of a 
synonym or he is carrying t6 excess the repetition of sig¬ 
nificant terms. In the speech “A Modern Viking” (in 
Appendix I), an effective repetition is used of the theme sen¬ 
tence, “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his fri^d.” If the central idea of the speech 
can thus be expressed in an original or striking phrase, usu¬ 
ally it should be repeated for emphasis. 

In the brief tallc, “The Common Mrs. Smith,” found at 
the close of the chapter, the word “ common ” is repeated with 
good effect. Frequently, repetition is also used in connection 
with parallel sentence structure, as in the introduction to a 
talk on Calvin Coolidge, given while he was president: 

New England has been the mainstay of American government. 
From New England have come great leaders of American history. 
From New England comes the spirit of democracy and liberty. 
From New England come thrift, canniness, progress. And "now 
from New England has come Calvin Coolidge, the most baffling 
politician of our generation. — Wallace Weber 

The Value of Allusions 

Literary, historical, and scientific allusions add force, in¬ 
terest, and variety to a speech. Especially, when the speaker 
refers to something familiar to the audience (the principle 
of "reference to experience”), he strikes a responsive chord 
in his hearers. By approaching the subject from different 
angles, he can dwell on the idea longer without tiring the 
audience. Allusions reinforce the thought and, incidentally, 
indicate that the speaker is familiar with other fields than 
the immediate scope of his topic. 

In a commencement address a student made use of an 
allusion to folklore when he spoke of riding “on the magic 
carpet”; when discussing government reform, another re¬ 
ferred to Cromwell; in a speech on a contemporary political 
leader one student used the story of the sword of Damocles; 
another used Leonardo da Vinci’s attempts to fly, when 
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talking about transoceanic flights. In the speech on “Youth 
the Reformer ” (see Appendix I), the student used a historical 
allusion when referring to Martin Luther and a literary al¬ 
lusion in the reference to Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 
Even an allusion to philosophy served one student who was 
discussing the historical rise of England: “In the makingoi 
his Empire, the Britisher was, first of all, practical. James 
might have called him the pragmatist among the nations.” 

Occasionally, poetry may be quoted to aid a point. It is 
especially useful in reinforcing ideas near the climax or in 
the conclusion where the speaker feels the need of words 
more effective than his own to express his appeal to the audi¬ 
ence. However, poetry, as well as other quotations from 
literature, should be used sparingly and only when it aids 
the thought, never for its own sake. 

One student expressed the spirit of youth today in the 
words of Kipling’s “Explorer”: 

He was told they were “at the edge of cultivation — there’s 
no sense in going further” was the “whisper everlasting that 
repeated day and night”; for there’s 

“Something hidden! Go and find it. Go and look behind the 
ranges. 

Something lost behind the ranges; lost, and waiting for you. Go.” 
And he tells of 

“Ores you’ll find there—wood and cattle; water transit sure and 
steady, 

God made sure to hide that country till he judged his people ready.” 

Like the explorer, we, too, hear the challenge of the new 
frontiers, and we shall .strive in spite of all obstacles to reach our 
goal. — Beairice Brinkley 

Obviously, there are no limi ts to the fields from which the 
speaker may draw allusions to enrich his talk. In fact, the 
only limit is his knowledge of other fields. 

Figurative Ideas 

Both in formal and informal talks, analogies or figurative 
expressions may be used effectively. As concreteness and 
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originality always attract, the speaker may find that a 
figurative idea is the best way of enlivening his talk or add¬ 
ing novelty to a commonplace theme. 

One high school pupil recently gave an attractive an¬ 
nouncement of a football game in the terms of a stage play. 
Another used effectively a comparison of people with differ¬ 
ent types of aircraft. In a eulogy, three characteristics of 
the subject were presented as keys to a treasure chest. 
Politicians were discussed as chameleons who can change 
their color as conditions demand. Again, a visitor from 
Japan presented his views on the economic, social, and po¬ 
litical phases of the country as views from three windows. 
In Appendix I, illustrations of figurative methods of de¬ 
veloping themes will be noted in the conceptions of Vachel 
Lindsay as the peddler of dreams and India as the lotus of 
the Orient. 

Relief Material 

Every speech, especially a long one, demands relief ma¬ 
terial. The audience may listen earnestly a minute or two, 
but more cannot be expected of them; they demand relaxa¬ 
tion. This audience relief may be added to the speech in 
many ways, but incidents, word pictures, and humor pro¬ 
vide sufficient material for most situations. The comment 
of one of the workmen on the Panama Canal was introduced 
to give relief in a discussion of that enterprise. “Even if 
the largest hill in Panama had fallen right into the canal,” 
he said, “Goethals would have remarked, ‘It could be 
worse,’ lit another cigarette, and walked away smiling.” 
It will be noted that this material not only adds a lighter 
touch, but it emphasizes a point. This is one essential 
principle to remember — avoid introducing extraneous 

MATERIAL TO LIGHTEN A SPEECH; USB MATERIAL THAT WILL 
HELP ACHIEVE THE PURPOSE OF THE SPEECH. 

An account of Borah’s prevention of mob violence by a 
few forceful words and a train of cars with drawn shades 
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to conceal the militia, that he intimated weve housed there 
added relief to a talk on the senator’s political creed. The 
story of the Christ of the Andes was used with similar effect 
in a talk on international peace. This monument, con¬ 
structed from the metal of their cannons, was erected as a 
symbol of the peace to which the people of Argentina and 
Chile have sworn. Likewise, the picture of the young 
Amundsen lying in front of the open fire and dreaming iff 
the worlds he would conquer was used effectively by the 
writer of “The Modern Viking,” a eulogy of Amiind se n 
(in Appendix I). 

Of classic note are the famous pictures used by the South¬ 
ern orator, Henry W. Grady. Follow the soldier home with 
him — 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, oa, 
buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was to 
bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned 
his face southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. 

Think of him as ragged. Half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled 
by want and wounds, having fought to exliau-stion, he surrenders 
his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and lifting 
his tear-.stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that 
dot the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and 
begins the slow and painful ji^urney. 

Humor, also, is needed in speeches, however formal they 
may be. Giving the audience an opportunity to laugh rests 
them mentally and physically; and fortunately for the 
speaker, it is possible to add humor not just for its own 
sake but for its contribution to the thought. In a discussion 
of the adult’s attitude toward youth, a high school senior 
quoted a writer who said, “The young are all we have; 
and they are beautiful, inarticulate young idiots.” Then 
the speaker added his own comment, “And some of us aren’t 
even beautiful.” Equally effective was the introduction of 
a story to illustrate how much we hear and say without 
appreciating the meaning. A child returned from school 
with the query, “What are temper pills, mother?” When 
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questioned as to the reason for the question, he explained, 
“Every time we sing ‘’Merica’ in school we say, ‘I love 
thy rocks and rills, thy woods an’ temper pills.’” 

Humor must, of course, be used with discretion. It must 
be in good taste and must not be introduced too near a 
r»1lTnii.Y where the speaker wishes to emphasize a serious 
point. In fact, the introduction of all relief material re¬ 
quires the exercise of good judgment, for extremes which 
startle the audience ultimately antagonize more than they 
please. 



Personal Element 

A judicious use of the personal element is also valuable. 
When the speaker refers to himself, it arouses the interest 
of the audience; too, authority is added to the speaker’s 
words if he reveals that he has firsthand information on the 
subject. Needless to state, the speaker must be very sure 
that he is not putting himself too much in the foreground. 
Note the personal reference in these excerpts from student 
speeches: 

You have read on the program my subject this evening, “How 
Far Can We SeeP” I wonder if many of you did not politely 
suppress a smile at the suggestion that a high school student 
can see beyond the immediate present. We are notorious, I know, 
for our shortsightedness! — Katherine Long 

Perhaps you are inclined to think this man eccentric, obstinate, 
even cantankerous; he has been called such. I am not the one 
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to dispute such statements. I can only say that he lives his 
beliefs. — Qerry Barnett 

Many times when walldng with my father along the dusty 
jungle paths of India, I have seen the lotus in its various stages 
of development. I have seen the bud in its clothing of green" 
and later, when it begins to unfold, I have watched its petals 
peeking from under their cover. — Merrill Collett 


SUMMARY 

Characteristics 

1. Good taste 

Slan^ versus dignified expressions 
Provincialisms and vulgarisms 
Avoid stilted style 

2. Effective language 

Synonyms 

Originality versus trite expressions 
Simplicity of style 

3. Melody of prose 
Rhetorical Devices: 

1. Concreteness 

2. Sentence structure 

Rhetorical question 
Parallel structure 
Climax in the sentence 

5. Repetition 

4. Allusions 

G. Figurative ideas 

6. Relief material 

Word pictures 
Humor 

7. Use of personal element 


EXERCISES 

I. Write a paragraph of six or seven sentences in which you 
use these different types of sentence introduction: subject- 
predicate, prepositional phrase, participial phrase, adverb, 
dependent clause. Vary tlie sentences in length and fonn, 
Use at least one rhetorical question. 
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II. Write a paragraph in which you malte use of parallel structure 
and repetition. The subject may be a description of a rainy 
day, the excitement at the last track meet, the most pro¬ 
nounced characteristic of a friend, or your conception of an 
ideal teacher. 

III. Give orally before the class^ a word picture of a scene or 
incident that has made a vivid impression on your mind. 
Plan the succession of details carefully. 

IV. Revise the following paragraph. Use all of the rhetorical 
devices possible and strive especially to make a strong 
climax at the end. 

Night had settled over that land of mystery, Southern 
China. A man dressed as a Chinese peddler crept along the 
banks of the Si river. He left the river bank and after walk¬ 
ing through the night a few minutes stopped in front of an 
old, deserted-looking temple. He looked carefully about and 
then entered. But the temple wasn’t deserted. It was 
packed with silent, expectant men. Who was this strange 
peddler that could draw such a crowd in the dead of night? 
It was Sun Yat Sen, the eternal rebel. He had been out¬ 
lawed by the Manchu dynasty. Now there was a price of 
thousands of dollars on his head for his capture dead or 
alive, but he dared to return to China. This is only one 
scene in the thrilling life of Sun Yat Sen; but it shows his 
courage and his loyalty to a cause. 

The Faith op Lloyd Gbobge 
{Illustration of Parallelism) 

In that terrible spring of 1918, with Rumania in the hands of 
the Hun, Serbia beneath Mackensen’s heel, Greece reeling back 
on Salonika, Italy in despair over Caporetto, Russia fallen by the 
way, and every foot of Belgium, save a little square of sand dunes, 
stiU in German hands after four long years of struggle, he never 
doubted. When ten million tons of British shipping lay beneath 
the waves and the list of sinkings mounted day by day, when 
food grew rarer and rarer vmtil bread was a luxury, his faith never 
wavered. When in that black and awful March, Haig stood 
desperate with his back upon Paris, while Hindenburg’s Big 
Berthas drove their shrieking shells seventy-five miles into the 
capital city, while silent, unuttered fear crept over the hearts of 
the Allies everywhere, this man’s hope stood firm. Billions of 
debt stalked the treasury, millions of dead stalked the memory 
of man, and not a regiment of America’s troops hod yet entered 
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the firing line. The Great Republic had come too late, and the 
war was lost! Prussian eagles hung where once had been sun 
moon, and stars. Jehovah had turned German and liberty was 
verboten. H the faith of Lloyd George had failed at that hour, 
the whole current of human history would have flowed in different 
channels. — Tom Quinn 


Class Exercise 

{Written to Ulustrate speech style: parallel sentence structure 
rhetorical qi^tions, allusions, variety in opening and lengii of 
sentences, climax) 

Perhaps I am somewhat of a fatalist, but I believe that there 
is a predestined fate for every man. Napoleon’s success was to 
end at Waterloo; Julius Caesar was to die by the hand of Brutus 
— it could not have been otherwise. The future must always lie 
before us; no man can penetrate it. If he did, what would be the 
result? The world would be thrown into a state of chaos. If 
England had known that she was going to lose the colonies, what 
would she have done? If the Revolutionary Army had known 
that it was to spend a torturous winter at Valley Forge, would 
it have fought with the same loyalty? 

The inevitable result of knowing what is to come would be a 
universal state of fear — fear for the future. Man would thinlr 
of no one but himself. He would always be trying to avoid some 
future pain. Surely, it is beat to be as we are today; with the 
future before us, unknown; with our fate in the hands of God. 
Who could know better the things that are best for us? 

— Donald Beery 


Common Mbb. Smith 
{Illustrates Use of Repetition of Words) 

Smith is a very common name; and the most common person 
I know is called Mrs. Smith. To say the least, she’s on uncom¬ 
monly friendly terms with our local police department. Person¬ 
ally, I feel that the least said about her, the better she sounds; 
but she is common gossip in our neighborhood. 

Now, M!ra. Smith is a very attractive person, but not in the 
way you think. Her manner is so attractive that people seem to 
become stuck with her. My way of describing her would be to 
say that she is a hard-boiled woman, but her husband’s way is 
to describe the man who jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire, because he has been burning up ever since he married her. 

Mrs. Smith is a boardinghouse owner; and more often than 
she takes in roomers, she lets rumors out. She’s a firm believer 
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The Formal Address 


F ormal speeches are used for formal assembly programs, 
perhaps for a banquet, for graduation speeches, and 
the so-called “oratorical contests.” In undertaking 
the preparation of such a speech the student is attempting 
nothing especially different fx*om an informal one except 
that it will probably be more dignified, and more care will 
be given to all the details, that in thought, form, and de¬ 
livery it may approach the highest standards of speaking. 
The speech will be written in full, and the sentence structure 
polished to the highest possible degree. The student will 
keep in mind the rhetorical devices discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter and will use all that serve his purpose. 
Climax, repetition, allusions, sentence effects, word pictures, 
figurative themes, and humor may all be used to advantage 
in enriching the literary style of the formal speech. 

Choosing the Subject 

In choosing the subject for such an address — if a topic 
has not been assigned — special care must be taken. The 
subject must of course be adapted to the particular audience; 
it should have a special appeal to the speaker and be within 
his grasp; it should be timely and should have a sufficiently 
broad human appeal as to be worthy of formal treatment. 
One can scarcely conceive of seeking climaxes and “waxing 
eloquent” on the subject of the manufacture of tacks or 
the source of mercury; but rhetorical effects are justifiable 
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when one is eulogizing a great leader or making a plea for 
democracy in the high school. Whatever the subject, the 
spealcer must be able to justify his choice of topic in answer 
to the question, “Why are you discussing that subject now?” 

Planning the Speech 

When the topic is chosen, wide reading and careful think¬ 
ing must follow. Notes can be taken of the material, 
especially if the study of the topic extends over a long 
period of time. When the speaker is thoroughly familiar 
with many angles of the topic and feels he knows ten times 
as much about it as can be told in one talk, then he is ready 
to plan the speech. His first task is to state the purpose 
and choose the central theme. Then the outline must be 
worked out carefully. When it is completed, the plan needs 
careful checking to see that the speaker is not attempting 
to cover too much ground, that proportion has been main¬ 
tained so that most time will be given to the most impor¬ 
tant phase, that the strongest point has been placed last for 
the fliTTia-gj and that provision has been made for sufficient 
relief material. 

Preparing to Write 

Before starting to write the speech, plan definitely the 
paragraphing. The paragraphs can easily be determined by 
the divisions of the outline. Each paragraph in itself must 
be unified; the thought of each sentence must follow clearly 
and logically the preceding sentence so that the paragraph 
will have coherence; and the thought must lead up to the 
strongest idea, which is placed last for the climax. The 
sentences themselves should vary in both length and form. 
Often the difficulty with a paragraph which sounds monoto¬ 
nous is that the sentences all begin with the subject-predi¬ 
cate and are of practically the same length. Sentences may 
be introduced not only with the subject-predicate form, but 
with a prepositional phrase, a participial phrase, an ad- 
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verbial or a dependent clause. The sentences may be simple, 
complex, or compound; and it is not difficult to add or fa-Ve 
out phrases and clauses to give variety to the length. 

Note in the following paragraph the abruptness and the 
monotony of the subject-predicate openings, in spite of some 
variation in length: 

We are in a classroom. The teacher is asking questions. We 
may hear them only as vague statements. It penetrates our minds 
finally that she has asked us, “Who are the world’s most famous 
men?” 

In contrast note this paragraph development: 

Surely, there must be some reason for his adopting such an 
aggressive attitude. Can it be natural instinct? Partially, yes, 
for he seems never to be happier than when he is arguing against 
something. When Smith attacked his favorite theory of govern¬ 
ment taxation, his .eyes shone like burnished steel, and with 
vigorous gestures he tore down argument after argument with 
avid delight. 

Writing the Speech 

Choose a time to start writing the speech when two or 
three hours are at your command and there will be no inter¬ 
ruption. Say the speech mentally and write as rapidly as 
possible without stopping to revise. If possible, write the 
first draft at one sitting. The next step is to make necessary 
corrections and revisions. Then read the speech aloud to an 
imaginary audience and revise again. This reading aloud 
and revising should continue until you are satisfied that the 
entire speech represents your best effort. The speech should 
give evidence that each word expresses the exact shade of 
meaning desired, that each phrase has been chosen with 
care, and that every sentence is pleasing to the ear, while 
carrying the thought instantly to the listeners. Above all, 
ideas must not be sacrificed for words, because the speech 
must be the sincere conviction of the speaker. When he 
finishes it, there should be a genuine feeling of satisfaction 
that it has a real significance and that he has presented it well. 
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Choosing the Title 

Your “brain child” will need a name, for the titles of 
formal speeches are usually announced by the chairman or 
printed on a program. Choose one which expresses the 
theme, is sufficiency original to arouse the interest of others, 
and one which is smooth-sounding. Here are titles of stu¬ 
dent speeches that appeal to some: “Debt Rides the High¬ 
way,” “A Periled Wall,” “Youth Looks at the Adult,” 
“What Literature Has Done for Me,” “The Grand Old 
Man of the Bench,” “Idleness Versus Leisure,” “The Lost 
Generation,” “The Sword of Damocles,” “What Price Re¬ 
lief?” “Human Chameleons.” 

Why are these unsatisfactory: “A Sincere Geyser,” 
“Motion Pictures,” “The Life of the President,” “My 
Ambition”? 

Bdmry 

Writing the formal speech before delivery does not mean 
that the speaker is going to memorize the talk word for 
word and sentence by sentence as the “ Gettysburg Address ” 
was memorized in grammar school. If the method out¬ 
lined below is followed, the spoken words will parallel the 
written manuscript very closely, but the speaker will not be 
tied to the original wording. He will see the speech as a 
progressive succession of ideas, and the outline will be so 
firiffiy in his mind that he will not get lost. Furthermore, 
there will be no danger of either the speaker’s or the audi¬ 
ence’s having to experience the embarrassment which comes 
when a spe^er forgets the next words. Certainly, there 
could be no more agonizing moments for either — and a 
speaker can do nothing whidi is more inexcusable or impar- 
donable. The student who follows the outlined plan can 
speak extemporaneously if need be, for he has practiced the 
thought, not mere words. Also, if need be, he can have a 
skeleton outline of the speech in his hands, so that no matter 
how confused he may become in presenting one thought, he 
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can. look at the notes and begin anew on the next paragraph 
of the speech. “Preparedness is the best life insurance for 
the speaker,” and in this case the best insurance for the 
student speaker is to follow exactly the detailed steps as 
outlined. 

Assuming that the polishing of the speech manuscript has 
been eompleted, the speaker begins work on the delivery of 
a ten- or fifteen-minute formal speech at least ten days be¬ 
fore the day when it is to be given. He will plan to spend 
from thirty minutes to an hour each day rather than at¬ 
tempting to concentrate for a longer period at one time 
And this is his plan for the week’s preparation: 

1. Read the manuscript aloud to an imaginary audience 
four or five times. 

2. Make a detailed topical outline of the speech. (In 
the manuscript, probably many changes were made from 
the original outline.) 

3. Read the manuscript again and malce notations for de¬ 
livery. Note the climaxes, where the rate should vary, the 

different kinds of emphasis 
(loud tones, low, tense tones 
with spaced words, gestures, 
rhythm, etc.). Remember 
that your voice can be played 
like a musical instrument. 
Check on pronunciation of 
doubtful words and enuncia¬ 
tion difficulties. 

4. Now alternate reading 
the speech and practicing it 
orally from the outline until 
the speech can be givenf airly 
smoothly from the outline 
without reference to the 
manuscript. Never look at the manuscript while giving the 
talk from the outline. Complete the speech and then read 
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the manuscript agaiu. Give special attention to the sections 
which were rough and hesitant. 

5 . Make speech notes (condensed outline) and practice 
the talk again. 

6. Practice introduction and conclusion, especially, several 
extra times. 

7. If the speech is to be given without notes, check your 
knowledge of the outline and then practice at least two days 
without notes. 

Pertinent Questions 

At two or three stages in the preparation of the speech 
read carefully these questions. Can you answer them truth¬ 
fully in the affirmative? 

1. Will your audience be interested in your subject or 
have you chosen it solely because of your own in¬ 
terest? 

2. Do you know enough about yoirc subject so that you 
can choose the best material or will you have to use 
everything you loiow? 

S. Is your speech carefully planned so that the audience 
can follow your development of it easily? 

4. Is your speech your own? Does it bear the stamp of 
your personality, or is it simply a rehash of what others 
have said? 

5. Do you really want the audience to think or act your 
way? 

6. Have you made your talk interesting to others? 


SUMMARY 

Characteristics of the Formal Address: 

1. Dignified for dignihed occasions 

2. Polished style 

3. Use of rhetorical devices 
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Preparing the Manuscript 
Choosing the subject 
Planning the speech 
Writing the speech 
Choosing the title 
Delivery of the Formal Speech 
Preliminary work 
Detailed procedure 
Pertinent Questions 


EXERCISES 

I. Begin work on the preparation of a formal speech which is 
to be your “masterpiece.” Follow most diligently the steps 
outlined in the preceding chapter. Beginners usually profit 
by following the advice of others who have traveled the sanio 
road many times. After exiierience has been gained, then 
there will be time for changing the plan of procedure. 

The subject must be timely and of immediate interest both 
to the speaker and the audience. Therefore, each will have 
to survey the field and choose his own subject. Suggestions 
may be found in these fields; 

1. A well-known leader in literature, politics, science, etc. 

3. School problems, as student self-government, reading of 
high school pupils 

3. New phases of social and economic problems of im¬ 
mediate interest, as unemployment in your own state, 
education, child labor, public recreation, influence of 
motion pictures 

4. Problems dealing with government, as citizenship, vot¬ 
ing, immigration, control of natural resources, preven¬ 
tion of crime 

5. Questions and impressions of youth 

II. While gathering material and writing a formal speech, spend 
ten minutes a day reading aloud such brief selections as those 
^ven below. Work particularly on variety in tone, rate, and 
emphasis. 

1. The supreme virtue is sacrifice — to think, work, fight, 
suffer where our lot lies, not for ourselves but for others, for 
the victory of good over evil. — Maemvi 

2. I offer neither pay nor quarters nor provisions; I offer 
hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and death. Let him 
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who loves his country in his heart and not with his lips only, 
follow me. — Garibaldi 

3. Truth, after all, wears a different face to everybody, 
and it would be too tedious to wait till aU were agreed. She 
is said to lie at the bottom of a well, for the very reason, 
perhaps, that whoever looks down in search of her sees his 
own image at the bottom and is persuaded not only that he 
has seen the goddess, but that she is far better looking than 
he had imagined. — Jamea Rrissell Lowell 

4. Faith in machinei-y is, I said, our besetting danger; 
often in machinery most absurdly disproportioned to the end 
which this machinery, if it is to do any good at all, is to serve; 
but always in machinery as if it had a value in and for itself. 
What is freedom but machinery? What is population but 
machinery? What is coal but machinery? What are even 
religious organizations but machinery? — Matthew Arnold 

5. I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way 
to Empire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. 
This man never broke his word. I would call him Cromwell, 
but Cromwell was only a soldier and the state he founded 
went down with him into his grave. I would call him Wash¬ 
ington, but the great Virginian held slaves. This man risked 
his empire rather than permit the slave trade in the humblest 
village of his dominions. — Wendell Phillips 

6. A little while ago I stood at the grave of Napoleon — 
a magnihcent tomb of gilt and gold, ht almost for a deity, 
and gazed upon the sarcophagus of rare and nameless marble, 
where rest, at last, the ashes of that restless man. I leaned 
over the balustrade, and thought about the career of the 
greatest soldier of the modern world. I saw him walking 
upon the banks of the Seine, contemplating suicide; 1 saw 
him at Toulon; I saw him putting down the mob on the streets 
of Paris; I saw him at Lodi, with the tricolor in his hand; I 
saw him in Egypt in the shadows of the Pyramids; I saw him 
conquer the Alps and mingle the eagle of France with the 
eagles of the crags; 1 saw him at Marengo, at Ulm, at Auster- 
litz. I saw him in Russia, when the infantry of the snows 
and the cavalry of the wild beasts scattered his legions like 
winter’s withered leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat and 
disaster, driven back upon Paris before a million bayonets; 
plucked like a wild beast, banished to Elba. I saw him on 
the frightful field at Waterloo, where chance and fate com¬ 
bined to wreck the fortunes of their former king. And I saw 
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him at lonely St. Helena, with his hands crossed behind him 
looking out upon the sad and solemn sea. — ^hert IngmoU * 

7. Entrenched Greed! There is the greed of the glutton 
whose god is his body and whose glory is indigestion, Siere is 
the greed of the miser who gathers to hoard, there is the greed 
of the collector whose instinct is simply to collect, but tiiese 
are honest greed — we desire these things and we admit them 
There is also political greed which always tries to disguise its 
intentions and hide itself behind the good of the people- 
especially the poor people — which sacrifices itself for the sal¬ 
vation of the country and for the deliverance of the world. 
Other greeds are picayune and harmless, but political greed 
gambles with the destinies of individuals born and unLm 
nations present and to come, and allows no consideration 
to stand in the way of fulfilling an insatiable urge for power, 

— George Barton Cuttm 


8. Courage is needed for the wars of peace whose victories 
too are purchased by travail and blood. Charles Goodyear, 
rubber pioneer, fought starvation and poverty. We are his 
heirs each time we step in a car, land on an aviation field, 
put on protection against the weather, enter a hospital, in a 
thousand ways. Pasteur, paralyzed, worked forty years to 
save us from the enemy death. Simple soldiers offered lieir 
bodies to the germs of fever that others of us might live. 
A gallant legion of the great and humble have given tibeir 
lives that we might have a more abundant life. 

— Robert Gordon Anderson 
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Radio Speaking- 


B ecause of the radio, there is more public speaking 
today than the world has ever known. When we 
' stop to consider this situation, and then add to it 
the fact that the radio creates larger audiences for today’s 
speakers than any other generation has known, we begin to 
appreciate the tremendous importance of radio spealdng. 
With radio stations springing up even in small towns, and 
with frequent excursions to larger cities for broadcasts of all 
types, no high school student who is cultivating his public 
speaking talent knows just how soon he will be called upon 
to spealc over the radio. Furthermore, the training for radio 
speaking is valuable training for any kind of public speaking. 

Radio speaking demands the highest degree of perfection 
in both content and delivery. What is said carries far; 
therefore, ideas must be accurately, clearly, and tactfully 
expressed. In no other type of speaking is the time element 
so important, and this fact demands that the thought must 
be condensed to the essentials. Likewise, defects in voice, 
diction, pronunciation, and enunciation are magnified by 
the radio; therefore, speakers must be especially careful of 
these particulars. So important are they, in fact, that the 
American Academy Radio Medal Award was designed to 
give recognition to the radio announcer who excelled in 
pronunciation, articulation, tone quality, and scholarship in 
the use of words. 

If a member of the class speaks from the back of the room 
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where his audience cannot see him, the class concentrates 
on what he is saying and how he is saying it. Suppose at¬ 
tention is given first to the type of person he is. If no one 
knew him, each would foiTti an opinion of his personality 
from his manner of speaking, especially his voice. Here is a 
good question for every student speaker to ask himself: If 
a person heard my voice only and never saw me, what type 
of individual would he consider me to be? Enthusiastic, 
optimistic, energetic, lazy, dull, tiresome? That is exactly 
what the radio audience is doing hourly; they are judg¬ 
ing the personality of those they hear by their Tina.nrn.r of 
speaking. 

Obviously, it is important here, as well as in platform 
speaking, that the speaker’s voice be of pleasing quality. It 
must be resonant, of low or medium pitch, and animfltpfl 
Likewise, there must be variety of tone. The radio ac¬ 
centuates a monotonous tone. Yet at the same time there 
can be no sudden changes from loud blasts to faint whispers, 
for these, too, are magnified by the radio. A natural con¬ 
versational tone with all of the variety and animation which 
unconsciously creep into the voices of those who are con¬ 
versing earnestly is the goal for which to strive. 

A well-known congressman was recently making an im¬ 
portant address over the radio. Comments on the subject 
matter of his talk were overshadowed by the ci’iticisms of his 
use of “goin’,’^ "makin’,” and “ferget.” In the opinion of 
those whose ti’aining and good taste were offended by his 
careless enunciation, the congressman’s words did not carry 
the weight they deserved. While good enunciation is needed 
on the platform, it is doubly important over the radio, where 
the audience, without the distraction of the appearance of 
the spealier or the magnetism of his eyes, concentrates more 
readily on how he is speaking. 

Similarly, errors in pronunciation, unusual accents, and 
provincialisms offend. What use has made acceptable in 
one section of the country may be offensive in other sec- 
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tions; and, of course, no speaker wiskes to advertise over the 
radio bis ignorance by mispronouncing common words. 

The usual rate of radio speaking is a rapid conversational 
rate, or approximately 150 words per minute. While the 
speaker must keep his listeners sufficiently interested that 
they will not turn the dial to another station, he must also 
guard against such a rapid rate that his enunciation will be 
slighted. Special care must be taken to pause for the grasp¬ 
ing of the thought. It is the temptation of amateur radio 
speakers, in trying to maintain a rapid rate, to overlook the 
value of the pause. One might suggest as a general rule for 
beginners that they speak rapidly but have long pauses at 
all breaks of thought. Incidentally, the pauses allow time 
for T paking tone changes and consciously thinking of “fresh¬ 
ness of tone” at the introduction of a new idea. 

Perhaps above everything else, the amateur radio speaker 
needs to strive for a natural conversational tone of speaking. 
His speeches are read from manuscripts, of course, and for 
many it is a difficult task to talk, not “read.” The radio 
speaker not only must read as if he were talldng conver¬ 
sationally, but he must talk to an invisible audience. It is 
difficult for some to read a speech with a sense of audience 
contact even when their listeners are directly in front of 
them. Yet the radio spealcer must establish that same audi¬ 
ence contact without the stimulus of a visible audience. 
Also, for much of his radio work, he must strive for an in¬ 
formal, conversational manner of speaking in contrast to a 
stilted platform style. Imagination, practice, and criticism 
are perhaps the best methods to attain these desired ends — 
imagination in visualizing one’s hearers, practice in “ talk¬ 
ing” a written speech, and constructive criticism from those 
who are listening. 

The Radio Speech 

The radio audience, as all know from experience, can se¬ 
cure relief from a speaker very easily. A slight turn of the 
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dial is good form; walking out of the room in the middle of 
a platform speech, or telling the speaker to keep still, is rude¬ 
ness. To avoid too many turns of the dial, the content of 
the radio speech must be worth while. There are too many 
competitors who have something of value to offer, for the 
radio speaker to get a hearing if his thoughts are mere 
commonplaces. 

With the threat of the dial-turner hanging over him con¬ 
stantly, the radio speaker must strive (as all speakers should 
strive) to be interesting. A generous use of the factors of 
interest is particularly necessary, not only because interest 
is essential to retain one’s audience, but because a radio 



audience is so varied. Father, mother, brother, and little 
sister; businessman, housewife, physician, teacher, me¬ 
chanic, college youth, drugstore clerk, romantic girl — all 
are possible audience if the speaker is interesting. Conse¬ 
quently, the wise speaker, while using the factors of interest 
even more freely than the platform speaker, will do well to 
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give less detail and to introduce new phases of the subject 
more frequently. 

Keeping in mind the varied interests as well as the change¬ 
ableness of the radio audience, the radio speaker will see 
that he expresses himself concisely within a certain time 
limit. For radio speakers there can be no encroaching upon 
another’s time on the program. When the clock has ticked 
ofi the minutes, the time is up. Higher officials are usually 
not even so lenient as the radio director who let the house¬ 
hold expert continue tallcing for ten minutes after her two 
warnings that her time was up, and then informed her gently 
that she had been turned ofl ten minutes before. 

Simplicity of language and expression is also necessary in 
the radio speech in order that all of the audience may un¬ 
derstand readily. Here not even puzzled expressions on the 
faces of one’s listeners are a warning that the thought was 
not grasped as intended. With the simplicity of style must 
go absolute accuracy of grammar and good taste in choice 
of words and expressions. Again, who wishes to advertise 
his grammatical errors or his favorite slang expressions over 
the air? Neither does one wish to risk defeating the piuT)ose 
of his speech by offending the ears of the cultured in his 
audience. Informality of expression is usually desirable, 
however, that those who are gathered around the radio in 
the living room may feel that the speaker has joined their 
family circle. 

Written Manuscripts 

In the early days of radio many announcers and radio 
speakers spoke extemporaneously, but the frequency of error 
and the increasing importance of the radio have brought 
the demand that practically all of what is said be written. 
When the speech has been carefully prepared and polished, 
it should be typed so as to be read more easily. Often 
triple-space typing is preferred for this reason. The be¬ 
ginner, too, must be cautioned about allowing the sheets of 
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paper to “crackle” or rustle when changing them. Stiff 
paper or fastening the paper to cardboard often solves tke 
problem for the amateur. 

Delivery of the Speech 

Microphones and studio equipment vary so much that 
no definite rules about positions for delivery of the speech 
can be given. However, the beginner will ^d it to his ad¬ 
vantage to assume as nearly as possible a normal speakiag 
position. Usually, he will stand in front of the microphone, 
but he may sit if he is interviewing another informally. As 
far as possible the natural procedure in a public address is 
followed, with the use of gestures as the speaker feels .the 
impulse. He must, however, keep the same distance from 
the microphone and avoid dropping the head or tur ning 
it from one side to another so as to cause variations in 
volume. 

The microphone may reveal special mannerisms in speak¬ 
ing that may not be conspicuous on the public platform 
when the audience is farther away. Audible breathing or a 
slight gasping for breath may be very obvious over the radio. 
Such habits are due, of course, to a lack of control over the 
air supply or too infrequent refilling of the lungs. Unin¬ 
telligible sounds, as the common "uh,” are more evident in 
radio speaking. Smacking of the lips or audible swallowing 
and other such habits must be corrected before a student 
will make a success on the radio. 

Radio Announcing 

Many a public speaking student has dreamed of being a 
radio announcer. One even left high school to take a corre¬ 
spondence course in the subject, as a quick road to success. 
Needless to state, he has already faced disappointment. 
However, there ore increasing opportunities in the field for 
those who can meet the very severe requirements. 

Consider for a moment the characteristics of your favorite 
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announcer. First of all, he has a pleasing, resonant voice 
and an animated manner of speaking. Then he seems to 
have an almost unlimited speaking acquaintance, at least, 
with present-day affairs — history, music, literature, science, 
and business. He pronounces technical terms and foreign 
words of many tongues with ease. Furthermore, he speaks 
as if he knew you and your personal interests; and above 
all, he seems equal to every emergency. 

In presenting program numbers over the radio, such as 
musicians or speakers, the announcer faces practically the 
sfl-me task as the chairman of a meeting. In the shortest 
possible time he must arouse the interest of the audience in 
the performer or his contribution to the program. The radio 
listeners will be leas inclined, of course, to try another pro¬ 
gram if the announcer has caught their attention by unusual 
items about the composer of the music, the nature of the 
selection, or the performer himself. In introducing a speaker 
he usually centers his remarks about the man himself or he 
may seek to stimulate the listeners* interest in the subject. 
A few facts which indicate the speaker is well versed in 
his subject or an incident told informally help to create a 
friendly relationship between the spealcer and his unseen 
audience. At the close of the musical selection or address, a 
simple statement of what the radio listeners have been hear¬ 
ing may conclude the number. Occasionally, very brief com¬ 
ments may be made, but if such are given extreme care is 
necessary that they be appropriate and not an anticlimax 
to the performance. 

Variety and originality are two essentials of any radio 
program, both in the comments which give it continuity and 
in the numbers themselves. Brevity may be added as a 
third essential, for the slightest suggestion of boresomeness 
may lose many listeners. Also, because of the definite 
scheduling of radio programs, every item on each broadcast 
must be finely condensed and exactly timed. 
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Radio Interviews 

Closely related to the newspaper interview is the radio 
interview. However, the radio audience has an advantage 
over the newspaper readers, for tlie former can hear the voice 
and feel the personality of the individual being interviewed. 
Interviews, to be interesting, must be informal, chatty, and 
full of human interest. The topics considered must be of 
interest to the listeners, and because the radio audience is 
always varied, the topics discussed should appeal to differ¬ 
ent types of people. While there should be information of 
value in the interview, the subject matter should not be con¬ 
sistently heavy. Humor, a clash of ideas, and briefly told 
incidents, as well as occasional references to the radio audi¬ 
ence, may enliven it. 

The amateur may follow these steps in securing material 
for the interview: 

1. Decide subjects to be discussed and definite questions 
to be asked. 

2. Interview person. 

3. Write interview with specific questions and answers. 

4. Submit manuscript for revision and criticism to person 
to be Interviewed. 

5. Revise manuscript and type two complete copies — 
one for interviewer and one for person interviewed. 

In form both questions and answers should be short, with 
the balance in favor of the answers. A comment on the pre¬ 
vious answer may link it to the next question and give a 
natural coherence to the whole. Care should be taken that 
the conversation is conversation and not long, formal, and 
stilted sentences which few human beings would ever use. 
If the interview is written in conversational style, the task 
of speaking naturally (which seems so difficult for the be¬ 
ginner) is greatly lessened. 
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Sigh School Radio Programs 

radio stations, especially, are very sympathetic 
toward educational projects, and it may be possible for the 
public speaking class to sponsor a series of programs in which 
the announcers, the interviewers, and some of the speakers 
are public speaking students. Music and dramatic skits may 
usually be secured from other departments in the school, for 
these students, too, are eager for radio experience. Fifteen- 
minute programs and a limited series of from five to ten 
weekly broadcasts are probably most practical for beginners. 

Here is one plan for broadcasts which were announced and 
directed by a public speaking class, with a student trio pro¬ 
viding a theme song by humming the school hymn. 

Semes op School Radio Bhoadcabtb 
Time; 15 minutes 

First Broadcast 

Introduction of series (2 minutes) 
ffgh school orchestra (3 minutes) 

Interview with student body president on student government 
and activities (6 minutes) 

Voc^ numbers by mixed quartette (S minutes) 

Continuity by announcer (2 minutes) 

Second Broadcast 
Instrumental trio 

Interview with high school principal 
Instrumental trio 

Third Broadcast 

Boys’ Glee Club . . ... 

Interview with athletic coach and advertismg of championship 
football game 

Fourth Broadcast 
Violin solos 

Dramatic skit by dramatic pupilA 
Fifth Broadcast 

Interview with coach of school operetta 
Solos and duets from operetta 
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Sixth Broadcast 
Girls’ Glee Club 

Miniature debate on proposed revision of city zoning regulations 

(Emergency speaker — student speech on the relation 
of ^e school to the community.) 


RBFEBENCEB ON RADIO SPEAKING 

Dixon, Peter: Radio Writing, The Century Company, 1931. 
Lawton, Sherman Paxton: Radio Speech, Expression Company 
1932. 

Sanford and Yeager: Business and Professional Speaking, Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1929. 


SUMMARY 
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2. Careful enunciation 

3. Accepted pronunciation 

4. Rate of speaking 

6. Natural conversational tone 
The Radio Speech 
Emphasis on interest 
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Conciseness 
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Delivery of the Speech 
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EXERCISES 

I. Plan a fifteen-minute school radio program. 

II. Write the continuity for the progi-am. 

IT T . After a persond interview prepare the manuscript for a radio 
inteiwiew. With another member of the class prepare to 
give the interview before the class. 


STUDENT EXAMPLES 
CoNTDrniTT FOB High School Radio Pbogeam 

Thank you, Mr. -, and good afternoon, friends of- 

High School. 

Again, we are here for our weekly visit with you. Today^ 
with your permission, we shall feature ourselves — not that we 
high sdiool students ever do otherwise, I can hear you say. In 
the studio here, I see our dignified student body president. Bob 
Smi^; a tall, good-looking, brown-eyed girl, Barbara Jones, who 
is vice-president of our student organization, and a group of 
high school students well armed with violins and cellos. 

Before we introduce Barbara and Bob, let’s listen to our musi¬ 
cians. I wish you could see them. There is Solly Blanton, prize- 
winning violinist of our orchestra; Mary Brown and John Lake, 
her worthy colleagues; Ted Seldes, well-known football player 
but today first cellist for our sextette; and Dick Byers, with his 
big baas viol. They will be accompanied at the piano by our 
prize freshman musician, little Miss Mollie Sampson. 

The ensemble will play "My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saens. You will hear the gather¬ 
ing of the storm in the melody of this selection, with the accom¬ 
paniment suggesting the pattering of the rain. The increasing 
intensity of the storm provides the background for the emotional 
conflict as Delilah strives to persuade Samson to reveal his plans. 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” by Saint-Sabns, 


Thank you. And now here is Barbara Jones straining at the 
leash in her eagerness to satisfy her feminine curiosity about the 
offi^ life of a student body president and especidly of Bob 
Smith’s. All right, Barbara and Bob. 

{Intemew on student affairs) 

Thanh you, Barbara and Bob. I thought I was up-to-date on 
high school afiairs, but you have told me some interesting news 
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about student body activities. I am sure our radio friends have 
appreciated yoiu: discussion of life in our high school city. 

Now for our concluding number today, the high sdxool en¬ 
semble will play a composition by Offenbach. This number m- 
troduces that well-known favorite, the “Barcarolle.” As the 
name implies, this was originally a song or chant used by Venetian 
gondoliers. Offenbach has made it immortal in his Tales of Hof. 
mann, 

{Music) 

And so again we come to the close of another visit with the 

friends of-High School. May we invite you to join us next 

week at this same hour. Our guest of honor on that day will he 
our principal, and the Girls’ Glee Club will sing for us. 

Until next Thursday afternoon at four,-High School says 

good-by. 


Radio Intebview by Student 

QUESTION. For the past month there has been an air of excite¬ 
ment and mystery prevailing at - High School. Members 

of the Glee Club have been seen hurrying hither and yon in fancy 
costumes, and strains of music have come from the auditorium 
at all hours of the day. The explanation, 1 learned, is the annual 
school operetta, which is to be presented next Friday evening. 

The center of all this activity and probably the busiest person 

around school these days is Mrs. -, coach of the operetta. 

When I asked her if she were too busy to come here and tell us 

about the coming performance, Mrs.-replied, "Oh, I’m never 

too busy to talk about the operetta.” So here she is today, and 
I am going to ask her for you something about this great attrac¬ 
tion at the high school. Incidentally, this is one time when a 
student may quiz a teacher. 

ANBWBB. Well, I think you will discover I know my lesson 
well, when it comes to an examination on the operetta. 

Q. I don’t doubt that, Mrs. -. Tell us first, won’t you, 

what operetta you are giving?” 

A. It is a fantasy. The Fire Prince, by Henry Hadley and 
David Stevens. 

Q. And may I ask just what a fantasy is? 

A. It is a product of the imagination; something like a dream 
set to music. This one is, in reality, a satire on the belief in fairies. 

Q. Then it is really an operetta for children, isn’t it? 

A. Oh, no! Grownups will enjoy it. The Fire Prince has tune- 
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ful songs, dever dialogue, beautiful settings, and a plot that will 

interest everyone. 

Q, And comedy? That’s what interests some of us. 

a! Yes, it has plenty of comedy. I defy anyone to refrain 

from laughing at the antics of - as the king and -, his 

doleful queen. Perhaps the prize comedy role, as we shall in¬ 
terpret it, is the butler. Our dignified student body president, 
_, will be seen in that part. 

Q. Well, the comedy seems to be well taken care of. A modern 
operetta calls for dancing, too. I believe. What can you promise 

us there? ... 

A. Oh, there’s plenty of dancmg; two ballets, a Spanish dance, 
an old-fashioned waltz, and something new. 

Q. Something new in the world? 

A. Wdl, perhaps it’s not exactly new to the world, but I’m 
sure it will be new for us. 

Q. Won’t you tell us what it is? 

A. I’ll tell you just this much, that it is a firedrake Himpo in 
which the dancers are masked. 

Q. I’ll have to confess my ignorance about firedrakes. 

A. He is a monster, something like a Chinese dragon. The 
creature is supposed to have a body temperature so hot that 
anything near it will be burned. If you come to the operetta, 
you will see a firedrake. 

Q. An actual one on the stage ? 

A, It is a pretty good imitation of one. But really more im¬ 
portant even than the firedrake and the dancers is the music. 
We are fortunate to have so many talented singers this year. 

Q. Who carry the leads? 

A.-will sing the part of Prince Prigio, the hero, 

and-will be the heroine. Both of them, you know, 

have sung leading roles in our operettas in previous years. 

Q. Yes, I remember their success last year. 

A. I’d like to tell you, if I may, of a strange coincidence. 

Q. Certainly, you may. 

A. Our heroine, -, was queen of the fairies in this same 

operetta when it was given here eleven years ago. 

Q, That is unusual. Who else is in the cast? 

A. There are eighteen important parts and the entire cast, 
including singers and dancers, numbers over two hundred. The 
choruses, I must tell you, are unusually large and unusually good, 
I think. 

Q. Your enthusiasm leads me to believe that this whole operetta 
will be unusually good. Am I right? 

A. Yes, I think it is the best we have ever given. There is 
more opportunity for originality, humor, and artistic effects. 
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The Development of Public Speaking 


T he old German proverb, “One man can speak and 
seven can sing,” emphasizes the fact that relatively 
few men become truly great speakers. To rise 
“above the babble of the crowd,” few are favored with the 
many attributes necessary for scaling the heights. Yet, a 
brief survey of the development of public speaking and ora¬ 
tory will show that nature has not really been stingy in 
granting the world distinguished speakers. Throughout the 
years, every period has had its geniuses of the platform who 
have directed the destinies of individuals and of nations. 
“It would hardly be too much to say,” asserted Dr. Mathews, 
the orator’s historian, "that since the dawn of civilization, 
the triumphs of the tongue have rivaled, if not surpassed, 
those of the sword.” 

Why Study Speakers of the Past? 

“Who was Wendell Phillips?” was the query of a history 
student when the class was studying the slavery question in 
the United States. To one who is familiar with the field of 
public speaking, it would be no more absurd to ask, "Who 
was Lincoln?” A brief study of the history of oratory will 
give ample reward in broadening one’s horizon, as well as in 
practical compensation. The names of Demosthenes, Cic¬ 
ero, Martin Luther, Pitt, Webster, and Henry W. Grady 
will become familiar; but, of more importance, they will 
assume real significance as personages who have made vital 
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contributions to the history of public speaking and to the 
equipment of the speaker himself. 

And so we don our seven-league boots to travel across two 
thousand years of platform speaking. As we pause in each 
period for an introduction to its leaders, we shall ask our¬ 



selves three questions: What contributions did this period 
make to the development of public speaking? In what lay 
the secret of each speaker’s influence and claim to distinc¬ 
tion? And, finally, what suggestions does this speaker give 
me for my speaking today? 

When one realizes that the outline which follows covers 
two thousand years of speaking, he can appreciate that a far 
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greater number of speakers are omitted than are included. 
The outline sketches hurriedly the early beginnings of mod¬ 
ern oratory from the periods of Greek and Roman ascend¬ 
ancy down to the British parliamentary period, the Golden 
Age of oratory in England. Then, crossing the Atlantic, 
it begins with the rise of oratory in the American colonial 
period, the poverty of which is in striking contrast to the 
richness of the corresponding British period. Not unmind¬ 
ful of the distinguished platform leaders of other countries, 
the outline then follows the course of American speaking 
down to the present day. 

Outline op Development of Public Speaking 

I. Forerunners of modern oratory 

A. Greek period 

DEMOSTHENES (.S84-322 B.c.) “The world’s great¬ 
est orator ’’ 

B. Roman period 

CICERO (106-43 B.c.) Melody of language distin¬ 
guishes the greatest of Roman orators 

C. Rise of religious speaking 

1. Christian period (300-600) 

2. Medieval period 

PETER THE HERMIT (?-1116) “A natural orator 
whose literary outfit was as meager as his 
wardrobe was scanty ” 

3. Transition period 

SAVONAROLA (1452—1498) “ He knew how to stir 
the hearts and direct the wills of his f ellowmen.” 

4. Reformation period 

MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) Teacher of Ref¬ 
ormation in Germany 

JOHN CALVIN (1509-1564) Preacher of Geneva 

JOHN KNOX (151.3—1672) Orator of Reforma¬ 
tion ill Scotland 
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II. Development of Britisli oratory 

A. Middle period 

B. Parliamentary period “The Golden Age of British 

Oratory” 

WILLIAM PITT (Lord Chatham), (1708-1778) “I 
have sometimes seen eloquence without wisdom, 
and often wisdom without eloquence; but in 
him I have seen them united in the highest pos¬ 
sible degree.” — Franklin 
EDMUND BURKE (17S0-1797) Intellectual and im¬ 
aginative — “one of the seven great orators of 
the world” 

r-TTAHT.ma JAMES FOX (1749-1806) The talented 
orator whose great skill was developed at the 
expense of Parliament 

THOMAS EHSKiNB (1750-1823) “The defender of 
the rights of the people against the acts of the 
great” 

WILLIAM PITT, THE YOUNGER (1759-1806) A cold, 
logical, and stately scholar whose chief source of 
power was his uniform earnestness and convic¬ 
tion 

DANIEL o’coNNELL (1775-1847) Champion of the 
Irish cause and a man whose “powers of moving 
an audience were irresistible” 

! WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE (1809-1898) “The 
grand old man of England” and the peerless 
orator of the nineteenth century 

III, American oratory 

A. Colonial period 

PATRICK HENRY (1735-1799) “The first statesman 
■r and orator of Virginia” 

B. Revolutionary period 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804) “A greater 
financier than speaker” 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) “Better Jmown for 
Ills ststesmojisliip tiiRR for liis spesl^in^ sbility** 

C. Post-Revolutionary period 

JOHN RANDOLPH (1773-1833) “Eccentric, erratic, 
self-conscious, bitter; yet a reputation for elo¬ 
quence that will not readily perish” 

HENRY CLAY (1777-1852) “His voice was one of 
extraordinary compass, melody, and power.” 

DANIEL WEBSTER (1782-1862) An “orator of the 
understanding” who spoke only upon great 
themes and on great occasions 

D. Civil War period — “The Golden Age of ATnenegn 

Oratory ” 

1. Political orators 

THOMAS CORWIN (1794-1863) He gave one of 
the most humorous and witty speeches ever 
heard within the walls of Congress — and 
seven years later, the most brilliant and mem¬ 
orable indictment of the administration’s 
policy during the war with Mexico. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) “His heroic 
devotion to principles, his love of justice and 
fair play, his sympathy and good humor — 
made his oratory supremely effective.” 
CHARLES SUMNER (1811-1874) “An accom¬ 
plished and forceful speaker on special oc¬ 
casions and the foremost antislavery orator 
in Congress” 

STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS (1813-1861) “The Little 
Giant from Illinois” 

2. Forensic orators 

RUFUS CHOATE (1799-1869) “The foremost 
jury orator of America” 

3. Occasional speakers 

EDWARD EVERETT (1794-1865) “Probably not 
one of our speakers was ever more conscien- 
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tious in his preparation of those speeches 
which were ‘the acme of literary finisL’” 
WENDELL PHILLIPS (1811-1874) His “keen- 
cutting, hard-hitting eloquence” paved the 
way for Sumner and Lincoln; his “cannon 
balls fringed with flower.s” placed him in the 
front rank of occasional speakers. 

ROBERT INGERSOLL (1833-1899) “Most hated 
and most loved of American orators” 

HENRY w. GRADY (1850-1889) “ The best repre¬ 
sentative of Southern oratory — a peer of 
America’s foremost orators ” 

4. Pulpit orators 

HENRY WARD BEECHER (1813-1874) “A reli¬ 
gious, political, and social reformer, whose 
spoken word created, moulded, and directed 
public opinion in crisis after crisis of the 
nation’s history” 

PHILLIPS BROOKS (1835-1893) “Perhaps his 
whole power as a speaker may be summed up 
in one word, personality.” 

E. Pre-War period 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN (1860-1935) “The silver- 
tongued champion of many causes” 

BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (1859-1919) “A Worthy 
champion of the Negro race on the platforms of 
the world” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1869-1919) “Incamation 
of the vigorous patriotism he preached” 

F. World War period 

ELiHH ROOT (1845-1937) Lawyer, statesman, and 
apostle of peace 

HENRY CABOT LODGE (1850-1927) “ His wisdom was 
lent to his country for the disentanglement of the 
serious problems of the World War period.” 
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WILLIAM BDGAK BORAH (1865- ) An Outstand¬ 

ing public speaker in the Senate 
WOODROW WILSON (1856-1924) “He gave utter¬ 
ance to the aspirations of humanity with an elo¬ 
quence which held the attention of all the earth.” 
— Calidn Coolidge 

G. Contemporary period (Aspirants for oratorical fame) 

1. Politics and economics 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Herbert Clark Hoover 
Hugh S. Johnson 
Cordell Hull 
Frank Knox 
Walter Lippmann 
Daniel C. Roper 

2. Business and labor 

Owen D. Young 
Edward A. Filene 
William J. Cameron 
William Green 

3. Education and social problems 

Glenn Frank 
Robert Hutchins 
William Bennet Munro 
Robert A. Millikan 
William Lyon Phelps 
Albert Edward Wiggam 
Bruce Barton 

4. Religion and literature 

Harry Emerson Fosdick 

S. Parkes Cadman 
Brother Leo 
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Forerunners of Modern Speaking 

In Greece, government was popular in the true sense of 
the word, and thus the one who could sway the assemblies 
was the ruler. Dr. Mathews, in commenting on this period 
many years ago, wrote: “It was not the fleets of Attica, 
though mighty, nor tlie valor of her troops, though uncon¬ 
querable, that directed her destinies, but the words and ges¬ 
tures of the men who had the genius and the skill to move, 
to concentrate, and to direct the energies and passions of a 
whole people as though they were but one person.” 

DEMOSTHENES, without question, is the leader of this 
period and, many believe, the first orator of all timp. 
Spurred by the desire to retrieve his inheritance, which had 
been appropriated by his guardian, Demosthenes labored 
diligently to ovcreoine his speech defects and to learn rhet¬ 
oric and logic that he might defend his cause. Historians 
tell of his speaking with pebbles in his mouth, of his prac¬ 
ticing his gestures before a mirror, of his racing on the sea¬ 
shore and ui) steep hills to .strengthen his voice and improve 
his breathing, of his living in a cave and shaving half his 
head that he might not be tempted to slight his rigorous 
training by mingling with his fellows. How many of these 
tales are legendary, no one know.s, but they do emphasize 
the severe discipline which he placed upon himself that he 
might become an orator. As a result of his efforts, Demos¬ 
thenes defended his country against Philip of Macedon in a 
series of immortal speeches, and he left to the world classic 
models of oratory which are simple in style, logical in reason¬ 
ing, and pre-eminent in their power to move men. Success 
in oratory came to Demosthenes as a reward for industry, 
intelligence, and determination. 

Following the ascendancy of the Greek Demosthenes came 
the Roman cicero, who combined tlie force and logic of 
his Greek predecessor with ornateness of style and melody 
of language. Cicero was primarily a man of letters, and 
his speeches were literary masterpieces. Perhaps he was 
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“wordy” at times and overornate on occasion, but the charm 
of his orations against Catiline still persists centuries later, 

Eeligious Oratory 

Following the Roman period, oratory entered a period of 
decadence. In the Dark Ages the monks, who were the best 
educated class, retired to the monasteries to meditate and 
pray and to copy holy manuscripts. Augustine and Atha¬ 
nasius of Alexandria were probably the foremost preachers, 
but their argumentative discourses were in striking contrast 
to the oratorical classics of the Greeks and Romans. 

Then peter the hermit appeared on the scene. Here is 
history’s great example of the potentialities of loyalty to a 
cause. Without resources of any land, literary or material, 
but impelled by a fiery zeal to rescue the tomb of Christ 
from the infidels, the Hermit, mounted on an emaciated 
donkey, traveled throughout Europe spreading his gospel. 
His zeal for his cause, expressed in simple, uncultured lan¬ 
guage, aroused the people to undertake the Crusades and 
“changed the moral face of Europe.” 

About the time of the discovery of America, a monk in 
Florence, Italy, was exerting a tremendous influence on the 
moral and political life of that part of Europe. His efforts 
mark another step in the rise of religious oratory. Stirred 
by the moral laxity of the people and the dissoluteness of 
the court of the Medici, savonarola fearlessly preached his 
doctrine of purity in private and public.life. His emotional 
power over the people is one of the high lights of oratorical 
history. After tantalizing the Medici rulers mercilessly for 
many months, his influence waned, and today the Floren¬ 
tines point with reverence to the place where Savonarola 
was burned at the stake. 

Then followed the Golden Age of religious oratory, the 
Reformation period. While the leaders of Protestantism 
were primarily concerned with persuading the people to ac¬ 
cept religious tenets, some had imagination and many an 
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understanding of how to appeal to human emotions, martin 
LUTHER, the fearless leader of Protestantism, heads the roll 
of Reformation orators, although he was primarily an ex¬ 
pounder and teacher of religious doctrines. In Geneva, 
Switzerland, for twenty-five years joiin Calvin was the 
preacher and beloved pastor. Of him it is said, “He changed 
a city.” The third member of this great triumvirate, john 
KNOX, is the fiery Scotch orator whose fearless denunciations 
drove to distraction the haughty Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Knox had imagination as well as intellect and training; and 
he rightly deserves the title, “the orator of the Reforma¬ 
tion.” Although these three — Luther, Calvin, and Knox — 
lead the vanguard who carried religious oratory to its great¬ 
est height, there were many others who contributed to this 
climax in religious speaking. Among these earnest, serious- 
minded leaders wer§ Hugh Latimer and John Wycliffe in 
England, Zwingli in Switzerland, and Melanchthon in Ger¬ 
many. 

British Oratory 

Early English oratory. In quality, might be said to have 
started where the Reformation stopped. So important was 
speaking in this period that the gift of eloquence was con¬ 
sidered a passport to high ofSce. Following the Reforma¬ 
tion, Bacon, Strafford, Pym, and Bolingbroke carried on 
the traditions of oratory and made ready for Britain’s Golden 
Age, the Parliamentary period. 

LORD CHATHAM, or William Pitt, the elder, was an orator 
by nature. His kingly manner, passionate earnestness, 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and flights of imagina¬ 
tion give him first rank among the great spealcers of the 
British Parliament. It is true he was sometimes “wordy,” 
occasionally extravagant in his figures of speech, and bold 
in his use of invectives; but these faults, rather than un¬ 
dermining his political influence, seemed to make his con¬ 
temporaries stand in awe before him. 
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A few years older than Pitt was the famous Edmund 
bubke, known as both “the dinner bell of Parliament” and 
“the Shakespeare of English orators.” His awkward and 
ungainly manner, Irish brogue, lack of self-control or sym¬ 
pathetic contact with his audience, and his tendency to 
philosophize on eternal principles rather than deal directly 
with the business of the day, emptied the House when he 
spoke; but the members read his speeches afterward and 
marveled. Burke’s place in the foreground of English 
speakers rests on his thorough mastery of subject matter, 
his superb logic, and an imagination which found expression 
in striking imagery. Every public speaking student can 
well afford to struggle through his interminable speech, “On 
Conciliation with the American Colonies,” to learn the 
lessons Burke teaches. This speech, his “Impeachment of 
■Warren Hastings,” and his “Reflections on the French Rev¬ 
olution,” expressing his opposition to that movement, were 
the three greatest oratorical efforts of Edmund Burke. 

In summarizing his Parliamentary career, jambs 

FOX stated to a friend, “During five whole sessions I spoke 
every night but one; and I regret that I did not speak on 
that night, too.” Coming into the House of Commons when 
only nineteen. Fox set himself to become a political orator 
by experience. He was already too greatly interested in 
gambling and spending his nights in dissipation to find time 
outside of business hours for the necessary study. Yet Fox 
was well versed in the classics and in history. He also was 
blessed with an irresistible personality that fascinated his 
hearers. On the credit side, critics give Fox mental alert¬ 
ness, wit, and striking ability to carry his audience through 
to imposing climaxes. In the debit column are instability 
of character, lack of preparation, and a careless, broken style. 

THOMAS ERSKINB, brilliant member of the English bar, un¬ 
derstood and loved people; perhaps here lies the real secret 
of his success. Spending his youth in the navy and later, 
the army, Erskine’s early education was gained largely 
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through reading and contact with men. Not until his youth 
was past, and he had decided to enter the bar, did he have 
consistent formal education. His knowledge of affairs was 
insufficient to make a success of his brief term in Parliament, 
but as a lawyer he had few equals. His personal magnetism, 
profound knowledge of human nature, the strength of his 
convictions, and the conscientious effort and enthusiasm 
which he gave to every case made him supreme at the bar. 
He devoted his efforts chiefly to the defending of human 
rights and is noted for his defense of Lord George Gordon 
in 1781, of Stockdale, and of Thomas Paine who was on trial 
for the publication of The Age of Reason. 

WILLIAM PITT, the younger — son of Lord Chatham — 
was a precocious child but was not gifted with the oratorical 
talents of his father. His place in oratory was won by care¬ 
ful and painstaking preparation, begun in his early youth. 
Studying the classics, reading Greek and Roman oratory, 
and reciting passages of literature, were his daily routine for 
many years. Pitt’s speeches lacked the imagination of his 
father’s; they were stately, logical, decorous, fluent, and the 
product of sincere convictions. So impressed was Burke 
with the oratorical powers of the younger Pitt that he was 
led to remark, “It is not a chip of the old block; it is the 
old block itself.’’ 

Another brilliant member of the British school of oratory 
was a man who followed Pitt and Fox, daniel o’connell, 
who was born in 1776. He was a famous political agitator 
for the rights of humanity and especially a defender of the 
Irish cause. O’Connell possessed a tall, muscular, godlike 
frame; and he was blessed, too, with a voice on which “he 
played like the strings of a harp.” With pathos, humor, 
shrewdness, and passion he drew audiences to him wherever 
he spoke. And while the populace lauded him, his enemies 
feared the bitterness of his tongue. One famous epithet is 
his comment that the smile of Sir Robert Peel shone “like 
the silver plate on a coffin.” His speeches were not literary 
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masterpieces, although they were carefully prepared; but 
they were strong, emotional appeals of an earnest Irish 
orator with the cause of human rights to defend. 

No list of British orators could be complete without the 
name of william ewaht Gladstone, whose oratory served 
his country for fifty years. The phrase, “sterling character,” 
must have been coined for him. So greatly did the British 
value the judgment of Gladstone that when great questions 
were at issue people were wont to ask, “What does Glad¬ 
stone say?” He made it his business to be well informed on 
all political questions and when the white-haired, six-foot 
figure appeared majestically before the House, the people 
listened, for they respected his knowledge and judgment. 
He was a classical figure, and his speeches harmonized with 
the man. A dignified literary style, “a new bit of Virgil 
in every speech,” and a meticulous consideration of every 
detail of thought and expression, made Gladstone’s speeches 
classical literature. 

The Beginning qf American Oratory 
The lives of edmund btjhke and Patrick henry, the first 
folnninl orator, covered practically the same span of years, 
Burke having been born six years earlier and preceding 
Henry to the grave by two years. However, as speakers, 
the great Englishman and the American were far apart. 
Patrick Henry was a lawyer, but his fame does not rest on 
his knowledge of law; rather, he won renown on the plat¬ 
form by his charm of manner, his spirited and persuasive 
appeals, and his enthusiastic patriotism. Almost an elec¬ 
trical effect was produced by his utterances. So thrilled 
was the audience when he pleaded the “case against the 
parsons” in 1758 that they carried him from the room on 
their shoulders. So spellbound were his hearers after his 
famous “Call to Arms” speech, historians relate complete 
silence followed his appeal. 

But the American colonists were too busy setting up their 
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households and establishing a government to have time for 
mature, deliberate discourses. Thus through the days of 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson we have no 
galaxy of great orators, but a group of great statesmen whose 
utterances are serious, learned documents of state. The 
best speeches of this era and the decade which succeeded it 
were characterized by bitter partisanship, denunciation, and 
invective, john Randolph was the peer of this group. 
Laboring under physical disabilities and real or imagined in¬ 
justices from others, he became his own worst enemy. Yet 
in spite of occasional outbursts of an ungovernable temper 
and a defensive attitude toward others, in his better mo¬ 
ments Randolph delivered prophetic opinions on slavery and 
states’ rights. His bitter enemy, the great statesman henby 
CLAY, belongs in this group of political orators. His friend¬ 
liness, personal magnetism, and melodious voice made him 
the most popular orator of the period. 

A contemporary of Randolph and Clay was Daniel Web¬ 
ster, America’s Demosthenes. In appearance Webster was 
an ideal orator — majestic in figure, dignified and imposing 
in manner, calm and self-posses.sed. He was not ornate in 
his style. Rather, he approached the simplicity and strength 
of Demosthenes, and his appeal through reason and facts 
scarcely needed to be augmented by his thunderous tones. 
Webster defended and saved the American political system. 
His “Reply to Hayne” is a classic, and few students are 
not familiar with his stirring climax in the commemoration 
speech on John Adams, in which he pictured Adams as voic¬ 
ing his plea for the Declaration of Independence: 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour has come. My judgment 
approves this measure and my whole heart is in it. All that I 
have, all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready 
to stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that live or die, sur¬ 
vive or perish, I am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, 
and by the blcs.sing of God it .shall be my dying sentiment; in¬ 
dependence now, and independence forever. 
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Golden Age of American Oratory 

The Golden Age in American oratory rests its claim to 
greatness on the eloquence, the versatility, and the sheer 
numbers of its speakers. No period has produced a greater 
number of eloquent men on the public platform; and among 
their utterances are masterpieces of political, forensic, re¬ 
ligious, and occasional oratory. 

Although there can be no exact lines of demarcation in 
types, the leaders in the field of political speaking were 
Thomas Corwin, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sumner, and 
Stephen A. Douglas. coiiwiN was a contemporary of both 
Webster and Lincoln and might well be placed in a transition 
or Mexican War period, between the Post-Revolutionary 
and Civil War eras. While Thomas Corwin was a lawyer, 
he gained distinction on the political platform in the dis¬ 
cussions of foreign policy, of peace and war, and problems 
of expansion leading up to the Civil War. He was the idol 
of Kentucky, his native state. His reputation as an orator, 
however, rests especially upon two speeches. One was the 
humorous, ironical “Reply to General Crary,” in which he 
stiiTed the House of Representatives into gales of laughter 
as he defended Benjamin Harrison, who was then candidate 
for president. The other, given seven years later in the 
Senate, was a serious but eloquent indictment of the ad¬ 
ministration’s war policy in dealing with Mexico. Corwin’s 
speaking was characterized by rhetorical effects, the use of 
irony and wit, and withal a simplicity and directness of 
speaking that suggest the speaking of later years. 

The speaking of abraham ijncoln, the “forest-born De¬ 
mosthenes,” is usually considered in terms of his Gettys¬ 
burg Address. Yet this represents only the last period of his 
speaking when his oratory had ripened into the classical 
literature which all Americans revere. In his earlier days, 
Lincoln, the campaign orator of the Republican party, used 
humor, buffoonery, and bombast as well as shrewdness and 
keen logic. In competition with a brilliant array of political 
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orators, both friends and enemies, Lincoln’s speeches sur¬ 
mount them all, both because of their style and the man 
behind them. The two famous arguments with Douglas on 
popular sovereignty first brought him fame outside his 
own state. Then came the “House Divided against Itself” 
speech when he accepted the presidential nomination in 
1858, and the “Cooper Institute Address,” delivered in New 
York City upon the invitation of a committee headed by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Later, when the problems of the 
Union had sobered his thoughts and sharpened his emo¬ 
tions. he gave us those familiar literary gems, “Farewell to 
His Neighbors at Springfield,” “First Inaugural Address,” 
“Gettysburg Address,” and the “Second Inaugural Ad¬ 
dress,” delivered just before his death. Warren C. Shaw, 
in his History of American Oratory, summarizes the qualities 
of Lincoln, the speaker: 

As hia experience deepened, he began to develop a style pecul¬ 
iarly his own, simple and direct, bristling with wit, compact with 
logic, crowded with homely illustrations and pointed anecdotes, 
that led captive rich and poor, learned and unlearned, in a way 
that challenges comparison with the preaching of Christ in the 
parables or in the “Sermon on the Mount.” 

CHARLES SUMNER is ouc whosc eloquBHce was brought to 
the ears of the nation by problems of the Mexican War and 
slavery. He was a scholar and a student of law and was 
forced into the political arena against his will. His career 
began with public distinction for his political utterances on 
the national questions. International i-ecognition as well 
as the enmity of the military element came with two oc¬ 
casional speeches, the scholarly address, “The True Grand¬ 
eur of Nations,” given in Boston on July 4, 1845, and the 
“Phi Beta Kappa Address,” given a year later. His speak¬ 
ing career ended with the bitter antislavery argument. The 
Crime against Kansas,” at the close of which he was at¬ 
tacked and so severely beaten that he never completely re¬ 
gained his health. 
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STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS by some has been evaluated as the 
“foremost political orator of his time in America.” His ora¬ 
tory was characterized by its brilliancy of reasoning, dar¬ 
ing, and disregard of convention and form. He even shocked 
his more dignified contemporaries by removing his coat and 
tie in the midst of the “heat of battle.” Historians will 
always keep alive the memory of Douglas’s eloquent speeches 
on the Kansas-Nebraska bill and his slcill in lie famous de¬ 
bates with Lincoln. 

Leading the forensic orators of the Civil War period was 
BUPUS CHOATE, a man whose name is not so well known as 
those of many less capable speakers who were prominent in 
political life while Choate confined his talents largely to 
the com’troom. He was quick to detect fallacies and elo¬ 
quent in reply. He really used two styles of speaking: one 
was a simple, witty, almost epigrammatic style which was 
delivered with a staccato effect; the other, “when great 
principles are to be vindicated and solemn truths told,” was 
richly ornamented with classical and literary allusions and 
the sentences were interminable. His speaking career was 
climaxed with a eulogy of his friend and idol, Daniel 
Webster. 

Occasional Oratory 

Occasional oratory flourished in the Civil War period. Of 
the many who thrilled American audiences with their rhetoric 
and extravagant gestures, first places are given to Edward 
Everett, Wendell Phillips, Robert Ingersoll, and Henry W. 
Grady. Contemporaneous with these were many others 
whose flowery utterances were welcomed at the celebration 
of national anniversaries, the dedications of buildings and 
monuments, and college commencements. 

The most academic and classical of the entire group is 
EDWARD EVERETT, the scholar. He was educated according 
to the best traditions of the academic world; the result of 
this training was a classical literary style and a flawless de- 
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livery. Nothing was left to the inspiration of the moment. 
When Edward Everett accepted an invitation to speak, his 
audience knew that every word and phrase, every change in 
tone and gesture would be as near perfection as thorough 
training and human industry could make it. Yet, while 
Everett’s speaking pleased the most fastidious, it lacked the 
emotional qualities which stir men’s hearts. Perhaps his 
most popular speeches were the “Gettysburg Oration,” 
whose brilliancy was eclipsed by the simplicity of Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address” which followed it, and “The Char¬ 
acter of Washington,” a eulogy which Everett repeated 
many times in the campaign for funds for the restoration of 
Mount Vernon. 

WENDELL Phillips’s speeches represent the height of the 
ornateness, oratorical effects, and passionate appeal which 
characterize the Civil War period. In his earlier years his 
speeches were sharp, almost venomous, attacks on the in¬ 
stitution of slavery. This period culminated in the famous 
“Murder of Lovejoy ” speech, an extemporaneous appeal for 
the vindication of a fellow antislavery agitator. In his later 
years, Phillips’s brilliant eloquence was heard on academic 
and Lyceum platforms throughout the country. These 
speeches still arouse the reader’.s emotions, although the 
fiery zeal and magnetic personality of the man are absent. 
One of the most stirring of this group is his eulogy of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, which is said to have been given more 
than a thousand times as a protest against race prejudice. 
To appreciate the force and beauty of Civil War eloquence a 
student need only read this one speech of Wendell Phillips. 
(See Appendix II.) He reaches a climax in his appeal which, 
in style, is suggestive of the exuberant language of Cicero: 

. You may think me a fanatic, for you read history, not with 
your eyes, but with your prejudices. But fifty years hence, when 
Truth gets a hearing, the Muse of History will put Phocion for 
the Greek, Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette 
for France, choose Washington as the bright consummate flower 
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of our earlier civilization, and John Brown the ripe fruit of our 
noonday; then dipping her pen in the sunlight, will write in the 
clear blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, tlie statesman, 
the martyr, Toussaiiit L’Ouverture. 

Equally brilliant and well known are two of WendeU 
Phillips’s scholarly addresses, his “Eulogy of O’Connell” and 
“The Scholar in a Republic,” a Phi Beta Kappa address 
given at Harvard College in 1881. 

hobert inqersoiJj belongs with equal prestige to the 
groups of political oratoi-s and of occasional speakers in the 
CivU War period. While he reached national prominence as 
a typical political campaign orator, most of his speeches 
which are known today are of the occasional type. The one 
outstanding exception is “The Plumed Knight,” the speeeh 
nominating James G. Blaine for the presidency of the United 
States. The word pictures, the graphic language, and the 
eloquent style of this speech make it the masterpiece of 
Civil War oratory. As an occasional speaker IngersoU also 
espoused a cause, the supremacy of science over religion. 
Probably, if he had not aroused widespread hatred by his 
bold attacks on orthodox religion, IngersoU would have be¬ 
come a great political leader, rather than one who put others 
into office. 

However, for examples of his best literary style the stu¬ 
dent will turn to Robert Ingersoll’s occasional addresses. 
Some critics have averred that there is no more sublime 
utterance in all literature than his address, “At His Brother’s 
Grave.” IngersoU and his brother pledged each other that 
the survivor should give the discourse at the other’s death, 
and to IngersoU fell the sad task. That the eulogy represents 
the highest in poetic prose is evident in such sentences as 
this: “From the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there 
comes no word; but in the night of death hope sees a star, 
and listening love can hear the rustle of a wing.” Equally 
famous are Ingersoll’s prose-poems on “The Vision of War” 
and its companion, “The Vision of Peace.” This excerpt 
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from the fonner suggests the style of these immortal ad¬ 
dresses : 

These heroes are dead. They died for liberty — they died for 
us. They are at rest. They sleep in the land they made free 
under the flag they rendered stainless, under the solemn pines' 
the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the embracing vines! 
They sleep beneath the .shadows of the clouds, careless alike of 
sunshine or of storm, each in the windowlcss Palace of Rest, 
Earth may run red with other war.s — they are at peace. In the 
midst of battle, in the roar of conflict, they found the serenity 
of death. I have one sentiment for soldiers living and dead: 
Cheers for the living; tears for the dead. 

The charm of Ingersoll’s style is also exemplified in “The 
Liberty of Man, Woman, and Child,” a lecture which so 
hypnotized five thousand people that after three hours of 
speaking they demanded more. (See Exercises, Chapter 
XX.) 

To the young newspaper man, henry w. ghady, goes the 
credit of being the greatest of the Southern orators of this 
period. Not his journalistic style but his word pictures and 
striking imagery, suggestive of Ingersoll, brought him fame 
and national prominence. But Grady used his eloquence 
for a cause. He believed in the South and to this belief he 
devoted the mature years of his bi’ief life. A stirring appeal 
for friendship between the North and South, given before 
the New England Society in New York City, first told the 
world that there was a new orator among them. His picture 
of the returning Confederate soldier given in this speech, 
“The New South,” is now a classic. His vividness of ex¬ 
pression is illustrated in this address by such phrases as 
these: “The soldiers stepped from the trenches into the 
furrow; horses that had charged Federal guns marched be¬ 
fore the plough; and the fields that ran red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June.” Typi¬ 
cal of his melodious style is this paragraph from the same 
address: 
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The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breath of a new hfe. The light of a grander day 
is falling fair upon her face. She is thrilling with a consciousness 
of a growing power and prosperity. As she stands upright, full- 
statured and equal among the people of the earth, breathing the 
keen air and looking out upon the expanding horizon, she under¬ 
stands that her emancipation came because, in the inscrutable 
wisdom of God, her honest purpose was crossed, and her brave 
armies were beaten. 

Grady’s devotion to the Soutli is evident in the titles of 
his other famous addresses: “ The Solid South,” “ The South 
and Her Problems,” “The Farmer and the Cities,” in which 
he gives an immortal picture of rural life, and “The Race 
Problem of the South.” From the latter speech, which was 
given in Boston but ten days before the orator’s death, there 
is another equally famous passage which illustrates the word , 
pictures and poetic qualities of Grady’s style: 

I catch another vi.sion. The crisis of battle — a soldier struck, 
staggering, fallen. I see a .slave, scuffing through the smoke, 
winding his black arms about tlie fallen form, reckless of the 
hm-tling death, bending his tru-sty face to catch the words that 
tremble on the .stricken lips, so wrestling meantime with agony 
that he would lay down his life in his master’s stead. I see him 
by the weary bedside, ministering with uncomplaining patience, 
praying with all his humble heart that God will lift his master 
up, until death comes in mercy and in honor to still the soldiei’’s 
agony and seal the .soldier’s life. I see him by the open grave, 
mute, motionless, uncovered, suffering for the death of him who 
in life fought against his freedom. I see him, when the mound is 
heaped and the great drama of his life is closed, turn away and 
with downcast eyes and uncertain step start out into new and 
strange fields, faltering, struggling, but moving on, until his 
shambling figure is lo.st in the light of this better, brighter day. 
And from the grave comes a voice saying: “Follow him I Put 
your arms about him in his need, even as he put his about me. 
Be his friend as he was mine.” And out into this new world — 
strange to me as to him, dazzling, bewildering both — I follow! 
And may God forget my people when they forget these. 

While pulpit oratory flourished in the Civil War period, 
two great religious leaders, Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
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Brooks, maintained places of lea<ler.sliip in religious oratory 
as well as in other types of speaking. One of these, henry 
WARD BEECHER — pulpit orator, Lyceum lecturer, and po¬ 
litical campaigner — ranks among the highest of all Ameri¬ 
can orators in eloquence and influence. He introduced 
political questions into the pulpit, he worked with Lincoln 
for the freedom of the slaves, he fought jiolitical corruption, 
and for forty years as pastor of Plymouth Church in Brook¬ 
lyn he sought to make the church function in all phases of 
personal and public life. Beecher received international 
recognition as a result of a series of lectures given in Great 
Britain in an eflfort to win the sympathy of the British for 
the North. His Liverpool address is a classic illustration of 
a speaker’s victory over a bitterly antagonistic audience who 
heckled him at every word. By his personal courage and his 
appeal to their love of fair play, Beecher finally gained a 
hearing. Note but one paragraph of his appeal: 

Now, personally it is a matter of very little consequence to me 
whether I speak here tonight or not. But one thing is very certain; 
if you do permit me to speak here tonight, you will hear very plain 
talking. You will not find a man — you will not find me to be a 
man that dared to sijeak about Great Britain 3,000 miles off, 
and then is afraid to speak to Great Britain when he stands on 
her shores. And if I do not mi.stakc the tone and temper of 
Englishmen, they had rather have a man who opposes them in 
a manly way than a sneak that agrees witli them in an unmanly 
way. Now, if I can carry you with me by sound convictions, I 
shall be immensely glad; but if I cannot carry you with me 
by facts and sound arguments, I do not wish you to go with me 
at all; and all that I ask is simply fair play. 

Beecher’s style of speaking was fearless, forceful, pictur¬ 
esque, and emotionally strong. His commanding physique 
and thunderous tones gave added weight to his logical 
reasoning, his altruistic philosophy, and his deep sense of 
conviction. Whether or not they agreed with him, Beecher’s 
audience knew he was sincere. 

Among his hundreds of public addresses, possibly the 
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best known today are the “Liverpool Address,” his lecture 
on Robert Burns, “The National Flag,” “Address at the 
Flag-Raising at Fort Sumter,” and his “Memorial Sermon,” 
delivered after the assassination of President Lincoln. In 
closing his eulogy of Lincoln, Beecher speaks as one of the 
prophets of old: 

And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, mightier 
than when alive. The nation ri.ses up at every stage of his coming. 
Cities and .states arc his pallbcarcr.s, and the cannon beats the 
hours with .solemn progrc.s.sion. Dead, dead, dead, he yet speak- 
eth! Is Washington dead? Is Hampden dead? Is David dead? 
Is any man that ever was fit to live dead? Disenthralled of fiesh, 
and risen in the unob.stnictcd .sphere where pas.sion never comes, 
he begins his illimitable work. HLs life now is grafted upon the 
infinite, and will be fruitfid as no earthly life can be. Pass on, 
thou that hast overcome! Your sorrows, oh people, are his peace! 
Your bells, and bands, and muffled drums, sound triumph in his 
ear. Wail and weep here; God makes it echo joy and triumph 
there. Pass on! 

Four years ago, O Illinois, we took from your midst an un¬ 
tried man, and from among the people. We return him to you 
a mighty conqueror. Not thine any more, but the nation’s; not 
ours, but the world’s. Give him place, O ye prairies! In the 
midst of this great continent his dii.st .shall rest, a sacred treasure 
to myriads who .shall ]iilgrim to that .shrine to kindle anew their 
zeal and patrioti.sm. Ye wind.s that move over the mighty places 
of the West, chant requiem! Ye people, behold a martyr whose 
blood, as so many articulate words, pleads for fidelity, for law, 
for liberty! 

PHILLIPS BROOics was another of the religious leaders of 
the Civil War period, but in many respects he was a striking 
contrast to his contemporary, Henry Ward Beecher. Brooks 
was one of those rare individuals whose very presence seemed 
a benediction. So magnetic was his personality, so eloquent 
his appeals for righteousness, so devout his life that men 
traveled long distances to .seek inspiration from him. Un¬ 
like Beecher, Phillips Brooks was a conformist, and none 
could imagine his “polluting” himself or his church with the 
chicanery of politics, He stood apart, but his radiant per- 
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sonality, his scholarly manner, diligent study, and thorougli 
scholastic training made him a leader in religious thought 
Even today, many pulpit orators seek inspiration from the 
published sermons of Phillips Brooks. 

The Pre-War Period in America 

Oratory began to lose its ornateness and literary excellence 
in the period following the era of the Civil War. The 
Lyceums were decreasing in importance, although the Chau¬ 
tauqua was still flourishing in many sections of the country. 
Political oi’ators and inspirational speakers were still in de¬ 
mand, but speaking was beginning to assume a “practical" 
air. Omateness of language and extravagance of gesture 
were giving place to the simple and direct style of speaking 
which prevails today. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN marks the transition from the 
ornateness of the Civil War period to the modern type oi 
speaking. Yet, the “Great Commoner” possessed more 
traits of the earlier eloquence than of the present-day direct¬ 
ness. On the Chautauqua platform and before political as¬ 
semblages he charmed many thousands with his melodious 
voice and eloquent utterances, suggestive of the Civil War 
group he followed so closely. In the quality and strength of 
his voice, in his physique, and in his enjoyment of the public 
platform Bryan possessed unusual natural talents for speak¬ 
ing. As a youth he was known as “the boy orator of the 
Platte.” However, it was not until many years later that 
he gained national recognition. The occasion was at a 
Democratic national convention whose members were con¬ 
sidering their political platform. Here Bryan gave his fa¬ 
mous “Cross of Gold” speech, a plea for the free coinage of 
silver. So swayed by his eloquence were the delegates that 
the next day they made him their candidate for the presi¬ 
dency; and here began the long political career of William 
Jennings Bryan. 

However greatly people may differ with the great Dem- 
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ocrat’s political views, few will not grant that he was con¬ 
scientious and devoutly religious and that he was absolutely 
sincere in his support of succeeding “causes.” And Bryan 
was never without a “cause.” In addition to his support of 
free silver, he championed the forces of prohibition, of peace, 
of woman’s suffrage, and, finally, he entered the controversy 
over the teaching of evolution in the schools. Most of his 
speeches in support of these movements have been forgotten, 
but the history of American oratory will never be complete 
without mention of “The Cross of Gold” — 

. Having behind us the producing masses of this nation 
and the world, supported by the commercial interests, the labor¬ 
ing interests, and the toilers everjwliere, we will answer their 
demand for a gold standard by saying to them: “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns; you 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

In the pre-war period bookbb t. Washington stands as 
the great ambassador of the Negro race, who sought to aid 
the solution of their problems by presenting their case on the 
pubhc platform. The speech which first attracted national 
attention was given at the Atlanta Exposition. Using as his 
th pme a sentence from a stoiy of the sea, Washington ap¬ 
pealed to his fellow Southerners to “cast down your buckets 
where you are” by utilizing the resources within their own 
borders. Later, in educational institutions, in great conven¬ 
tions, and before the leaders of the nation he pleaded the 
cause of the Negro in the modern, direct manner. The force 
of his personal convictions, his noteworthy achievements, a 
sense of humor, his understanding of human nature, and a 
modest bearing made Booker T. Washington an influential 
platform speaker. 

Pre-eminent in the period preceding the World War was 
the statesman, soldier, author, hunter, and naturalist, Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT. To many he represents the ideal of the 
rugged, individualistic type of American. As governor of 
New York, assistant secretary of the Navy, President of the 
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United States, and leader of the Progressive party, he built 
up an enviable record of accomplishments. To him 
credited innumerable economic and political reforms, many 
of which were realized because of his skill in speaking. 

As a political stump speaker Roosevelt has not been 
equaled in recent years. He made no claims to eloquence 
or oratorical gifts, but his forceful gestures, blunt statements 
of truth, his skill in the use of sarcasm and humor, won the 
allegiance of the crowds for his fight against trusts and 
monopolies and all political corruption. The familiar picture 
of Roosevelt reveals his platform manner in the set featmes 
and the clenched fist that he used to express sentiments for 
which language seemed insufficient. His vocabulary, how¬ 
ever, was unusually virile because of the newly coined phrases 
with which he reinforced his ideas. To Roosevelt belong 
such homely yet pungent phrases as “mollycoddles,” “muck- 
raldiag,” “hyphenated Americans,” “rose-water reformers,” 
and the familiar “strenuous life.” For more than ten years 
this robust reformer held the political stage in America with 
his stirring appeals for righteou.sncss in government. This 
political creed is expressed .succinctly in his most famous 
speech, “The Man with a Muckrake”: 

There are in the body politic, economic and social, many and 
grave evils, and there i.s urgent necessity for the sternest war 
upon them. There should be relentlcs.s ex])osure of, and attack 
upon, every evil man, whether politician or bu.sines.sman, every 
evil practice, whether in politics, in business, or in social life. I 
hail as a benefactor every writer or speakei’, every man who, on 
the platform, or in a book, magazine, or ncw.ypaper, with merciless 
severity makes sucli attack, provided always that he in turn re¬ 
members that the attack is of use only if it is absolutely truthful. 

With Bryan, Booker T. Washington, and Roosevelt in this 
pre-war period were a wide group of public speakers who 
gained distinction. Among this number are Henry W. Wat- 
terson, Chauncey Depew, Joseph H. Choate, Robert La 
Follette, Sr., Albert Beveridge, Carl Schurz, and Charles 
Evans Hughes. 
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The World War Period 

With the World War, speaking in America became con¬ 
cerned with serious subjects. Times were tense, and people 
were ready to listen with greater thoughtfulness to discus¬ 
sions of the crucial problems of the day. Time was also 
valuable; and people were restless, so speeches must be short. 
Patriotic fervor expressed in ornate terms was tolerated, but 
on other subjects audiences were demanding simple, straight¬ 
forward discussions in clear and direct style. Possibly the 
hundreds of four-minute men, who sold liberty bonds and 
interpreted government policies on public platforms through¬ 
out the country, had a gi-eater effect on the shortening of 
speeches than is often realized. However, more concise 
speeches were in accord with the increasing momentum of 
all social, economic, and civic life. 

Surrounding Woodrow Wilson, the chief public speakers 
of this period were William Edgar Borali, who was at the 
height of his oratorical powers, Ehhu Root, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Charles Evans Hughes, Pranklin K. Lane, Robert 
La Follette; and Bryan, too, was still a political figure al¬ 
though a waning one. Undoubtedly, some of these speakers 
gained their places in the development of public speaking 
because of their official positions rather than because of their 
platfoim eloquence. 

Of these leaders Woodrow Wilson and Senator Borah 
seem to be retaining recognition in the halls of oratorical 
fame. Impressive silences attested the speaking abilities of 
Elihu Root, but except as historical documents most of his 
speeches were of little more than contemporary interest. 
Robert La Toilette, Sr., was still a political figure, but the 
strength of his own convictions and the force of his emotions 
so overwhelmed him that his speeches lacked the grace and 
poise which a more deliberative nature would have produced. 
The Senator from Idaho, William Edgar Borah, seemed to 
have “the divine spark,” and at the height of his career he, 
more than any of his colleagues, could fill the Senate gal- 
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leries. Borah’s independence of thought and his ability to 
express himself effectively give him at least a temporary 
place in the history of American oratory. 

To WOODROW WILSON, the American war president, easily 
goes the place of honor among the speakers of this pei-iod. 
Wilson brought to the White House the classical traditions, 
of academic life, and his speeches, as one would anticipate, 
are redolent with this atmosphere. Yet Wilson’s speeches 
are not ornate; the language is simple, dignified, and refined. 
Of more significance, they are eloquent expressions of the 
idealism of a man of great faith. His speeches were con¬ 
cerned with great themes because they were the questions 
of the hour; yet his occasional addresses express equally well 
the American spirit of idealism. With Wilson, oratory had 
reached the simple directness of present-day speaking, but 
it had retained the cultured language of the best of Civil 
War oratory. 

Wilson’s life in the university world and his earlier political 
experience are not significant in considering him as a public 
speaker. It was as the war president and the advocate of 
the League of Nations that the people heard him. During 
this period he spoke on special occasions, but his great utter¬ 
ances dealt directly with the war; and the oratorical climax 
of this period wsis probably his first great war message. In a 
speech that will always be a famous war document, Wilson 
called the people to ai'ms and aroused the whole nation to a 
patriotic fervor that has scarcely been equaled. His speech 
was no tirade against the enemy; it was a holy call to a great 
crusade for “a war to end all wars” and “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

Historians record his later war messages, and his pleas to 
the American people for support of the League of Nations, 
which was a losing fight both politically and physically; but 
they give first place to the War Message. In a dramatic 
setting at an evening session of Congress, the President ap¬ 
peared in person to ask for the declaration of war. After 
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explaining his reluctance to enter the great conflict and his 
reasons for taking the portentous step, Wilson enlisted the 
nation in the crusade with this noted peroration: 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty. Gentlemen of the 
Congress, which I have performed in thus addressing you. There 
are it may be, many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of 
us ' It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
ww, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization 
itself to be in the balance. But the right is more precious 

than peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always 
carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own govern¬ 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
domiidon of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last 
free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. God helping her, she can do no other. 

Contem'porary American Period 
Certainly there is no lack of volubility today, for speeches 
as well as automobiles, matches, and $1.96 dresses, ^have 
succumbed to mass production. As a result of radio, of 
businessmen’s luncheon clubs, and of the increasingly 
highly organized American society, we are deluged with 
a veritable avalanche of insistent verbiage.” Whether tWs 
“mass loquacity” shows equal progress in quality is quite 

another story. , . . i. 

As to who is doing the speaking, there is evidence that the 
speakers who are sought beyond their own immediate circles 
are the men who have done something which has attracted 
attention. If a man reaches a political oflSce, it he writes a 
popular book, if he makes an Arctic expedition or isolates a 
new germ, some portion of the world is eager to he^ him. 
Obviously, years must pass before we can know which of 
these will be given seats with the great public speakers of 
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America. Today, one can list only a few of those whose 
voices are heard frequently on the public platform. In a 
few years the number of those meriting permanent places 
will doubtless be decreased, and others may even replace 
those. 

Probably only one of all the names given stands out with 
any degree of prominence, that of the President, frank¬ 
lin DELANO ROOSEVELT. The proponent of the New Deal 
has taken the people into his confidence through radio and 
other public addresses as no other president has been able 
to do; and today, the pleasant, well-modulated tones and 
the simple language in which he expresses his political phi¬ 
losophy are known in almost every household. Because of 
the potentialities of the radio, perhaps once more ability on 
the public platform will become an important qualification 
for a presidential candidate. 

In characterizing the trends in present-day speaking, the 
fact that “plain talk” is demanded rather than oratory is 
most evident. Speaking has lo.st much of its dignity. Mod¬ 
ern business efficiency has reached the public platform, and 
as a result naturalness, brevity, and simplicity seem to meet 
the demand. Yet strangely enough many of the speakers at 
the 1936 national political conventions, especially in delivery, 
seemed to have regained some of the Civil War period’s elo¬ 
cutionary style. 

However, politicians and statesmen as a group have been 
little concerned with the art of speaking, and Congress is no 
longer a school for orators. In the Senate, only occasionally 
is any interest shown in the high type of speaking for which 
Congress was once noted, and in the House the five-minute 
rule precludes any opportunity for climaxes and perorations. 
So inadequate in the field of oratory are the majority of to¬ 
day’s political leaders that “ghost writing”' has become 
common. Skilled writers ai'e frequently and openly used 
by many who lack the ability or possibly the time to com¬ 
pose their own speeches. 
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As to whether the prevalence of plain, unadorned speak¬ 
ing today is a step forward, there will be a difference of 
opinion. Those who lament the loss of dignity and the 
disregard of niceties in form and refinement in voice and 
diction will find encouragement, however, in the fact that 
already there is evidence of an increasing interest in training 
for the public platform. Largely because of the emphasis 
given to the delivery of a speech by radio transmission, 
speakers have been forced to consider more carefully the 
speaking voice and the details of diction and style. Perhaps 
this tendency, together with the greater demands for plat¬ 
form speakers today, will make the coming decade a second 
Golden Age of oratory. 


SPEECHES FOB, READING AND STUDY 

Demosthenes — “On the Crown” 

Burke — “Conciliation with the American Colonies” 
Webster— “Oration at Bunker Hill Monument” 

Lincoln — “Cooper Union Speech” 

“Second Inaugural Address” 

Sumner— “The True Grandeur of Nations” 

Everett — “The Character of Washington” 

Phillips — “Toussaint L’Ouverture” 

“The Murder of Lovejoy” 

Ingersoll — “A Vision of War” 

Grady — “The New South” 

“The Farmer and the Cities” 

Beecher— “Abraham Lincoln Memorial Address” 

Conwell— “Acres of Diamonds” 

Blaine — “Eulogy of Garfield” 

Roosevelt, Theodore — “The Man with a Muckrake” 
Washington, Booker T. — “Cast Down Your Buckets” 
Wilson— “The Call to War” 

“The Flag Day Address” 

Root — “The Pan-American Spirit” 

Coolidge— “American Democracy” 

Hoover— “After-War Questions” 

Borah — “How to End War” 

Lippmann — “The Living Organism of Our Society” 
Johnson, Hugh S. — “In Commerce We Are One Country 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D. — “New Instruments of Public Power” 

“The Good Neighbor Policy” 

Filene — “The Way Out for New England” 

Young— “The Nation’s Sounding Board” 

Frank — “We Move toward Great Decisions” 

“Education and the Social Welfare” 
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XXIII 

What Lies Ahead? 


W HAT lies ahead for the high school student who is 
completing a year’s adventure in the field of public 
speaking? He has learned the importance of hav¬ 
ing a definite goal in speaking; he has tried some of the 
methods by which that goal may be accomplished; he has 
striven to develop good habits of speidcing; he has experi¬ 
enced the disappointment which comes witli failure and the 
elation which rewards one who follows the rules of public 
speaking. He has set as his goal in all speeches the achieve¬ 
ment of a definite end in a manner pleasing to the audience. 
As the course ends, he questions himself, Am I through? Is 
there still more to learn in the field of public speaking? What 
shall I do next? How -shall I maintain my pre.sent standards 
of speaking and venture on to higher ones? In what field or 
profession shall I use my training? In other words, what lies 
“just over the hill” for me? 

Professor Winans, one of the leaders in the field of pub¬ 
lic speaking, states without qualification that much of the 
training of a speaker is the same whether he is training for 
public speech or private speech, for talks on platforms or on 
floors, about books, weather, business, or politics. That 
everyone everywhere who is living a normal life in our pres¬ 
ent-day civilization has ample opportunity for the use of all 
his spealdng abilities is the logical conclusion to draw from 
this statement. Self-confidcncc founded on the assurance 
that one is equal to situations, more intelligent and interest- 
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ing conversation, improved methods of salesmanship, the 
realization of desired ends whatever they may be — these 
should be the anticipation of one who has really compre¬ 
hended the fundamental principles of good speaking. 

The student who now faces his senior year in high school 
or his fre,shman year in college may maintain the progress 
he has made by applying the principles of speaking in the 
classroom, the club, church, and on the campus. One who 
is interested in further training may take classes in voice, 
literary interpretation, logic and argumentation, dramatics, 
the psychology of speech, the study of great speakers and 
their speeches, the science of speech, or advanced public 
speaking. Whatever he may do, the public speaking student 
knows that, like the musician, he must continue his practice 
or lose his skill. 

Vocations for Public Sfoahers 
Today community life offers ample opportunity for public 
speakers, no matter what the vocation may be. ^ However, 
there are many fields in which speaking ability is not only 
an asset but an essential. The traditional professions offer 
such opportunities, esi)ecially the law, the ministry, and edu¬ 
cation. In business greater opportunities usually open as 
one climbs above the lower rungs of the ladder into execu¬ 
tive positions. Public speaking training will be an advan¬ 
tage in selling insurance, gasoline, glassware, or automobiles; 
in with individuals or groups of farm laborers, clerks, 

or telephone employees or beauty parlor experts, or in work¬ 
ing for any civic enterprise. Radio, too, offers many oppor¬ 
tunities for those especially gifted and ambitious. Yet, no 
high school public speaking student need fear the lack of 
opportunity to speak because of his comparative inexperi¬ 
ence in any particular field of endeavor, the woeld ib al¬ 
ways READY TO LISTEN TO THE ONE WHO HAS SOMETHING TO 
SAY AND KNOWS HOW TO SAY IT WELL. 
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Something to Say 

A recent list of speakers published by a national lecture 
bureau features people who have done something. One has 
interviewed the political leaders of the world, one has ex¬ 
plored Arctic regions, another has made a study of ancient 
civilizations, another has achieved distinction in the field of 
labor problems, another knows the greatest contemporary 
writers, still another has accomplished dar-ing feats in travel¬ 
ing to remote countries, and one has established records in 
aviation. These people have something to say because they 
have accomplished something. Likewise, the ambitious 
public speaker will make his way in the world not just by 
talking, but by doing. 

Whatever line of work is pursued, there will still be the 
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avenues of observation, experience, and reading by which 
one may add to his reservoir of speech materials. The 
public spealdng student still needs to be alert, to seek new 
scenes, although they may be only a short distance from his 
own doorstep, and to read in wide and varied fields. The 
newspaper, magazines of current events, assorted periodicals 
found on the shelves of every public library, and books — 
fiction, biography, travel, science — will always be the great¬ 
est storehouse of material for every speaker who seeks to 
broaden his horizon and to be sure his reservoir of speech 
materials is well filled. 

With all thy seeking, wisdom seek 
To learn well what and when to speak, 

And let thy words be few and sound, 

For life and death in words are found. — Old Maxim 

Take Heed! 

A former high .school speaker — one with an enviable 
record for his speaking achievements in high school — re¬ 
cently addi’essed the students at his alma mater. “Well, 
I’d like to know how he did it!” was the suggestive and well- 
deserved criticism made by one of his student audience. The 
graduate had become overconfident because his speaking 
training and experience had made him equal to all occa¬ 
sions — at least, equal to them in that he could talk without 
embarrassment, whether or not he had anything to say. 
This unwarranted self-confidence had made him careless. 
He had lost his conscientious habit of careful outlining and 
preparation of every talk; and, as a result, in his talk to his 
bi gb school successors he simply “rambled.” No wonder 
the students were puzzled as to how he had made his 
brilliant high school record in speaking. 

Here then is the first caution: pebparb bvbbt speech to 
THE BEST op yoxie adility. Careful preparation will mean 
progress in the quality of your speaking; a lack of it will 
mean losing the ground already gained. 
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An old German proverb suggests a second caution: “He 
cannot speak well who cannot hold his tongue.” Surely, a 
year’s work in public speaking would be a failure if it de¬ 
veloped wordy, “long-winded” talkers — egotistic people 
who exercise their voices on every possible occasion. With 
fluency of speech and ease before the audience should come 
real concern about the possibility of developing into a bore- 
some talker who must speak whether or not he has anything 
to say. Everyone knows one or two people of that kind. 
Fortunately, they arc few, but they make up for their num¬ 
bers by. their ability to be public nuisances. So the student 
speaker will do well, if he recognizes the tendency in him¬ 
self, to take himself in hand immediately, so that no one 
can say of him, “He talks much and says just nothing for 
an hour.” 

Paradoxical as it may sound, a third caution for the stu¬ 
dent who has completed his high school public speaking 
course is that he accept legitimate invitations to speak. It 
is easy to refuse, and excuses are always available; but if 
one looks at the matter from a selfish viewpoint alone, he 
will accept the invitations so that he miiy “keep in practice” 
and still further develop his speaking ability. Nor should 
the acceptance be a reluctant one. The day has passed 
when modesty requires that a speaker wait to be coaxed and 
urged. A “Yes, I’ll be glad to, if you think I can help” is a 
welcome sound to all program chairmen. 

Acceptance of invitations to speak should not be primarily 
from selfish motives, however. “Noblesse oblige” is still a 
law of society. In his training, the public speaking student 
has been the recipient of gifts which many will envy. Com¬ 
paratively few have enjoyed the same opportunities. Con¬ 
sequently, on those who have received training rest certain 
responsibilities of leadership and service. And what possi¬ 
bilities lie in the hands of tho.se who by their talent and train¬ 
ing can lead others in great “causes”! To appreciate this 
one need only recall I’eter the Hermit and the Crusades, 



Iurtiii Luther and Protestantism, Wendell Phips and 
daveiyi er Theodore Eoosevelt and his crusade against po* 

leal corruption, 

And so the public speaHng student looks forward to the 
pat adventures which lie “just over the hill” for the one 
flo is trained and who is pledged to use that training for 
I own self-rcaliation and the greater happiness of otos, 


10 BE ASKED TO ADDRESS AS AUDIENCE IS 
A CODRTEST, A ffilVlLME, AN OPPOE- 
TUNITV; TO GIVE ONE’s BEST MEANS 
SUCCESS, ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
SERVICE. 






Student Speeches 


YOUTH, THE REFORMER 

BY Wallace Weber, high school senior 

The 'plan of developing the subject of this speech is noteviorthy. The ' 
introduction suggests the theme — youth tacking his theses to the door, 
as did Martin Luther four centuries ago. The first half of the speech 
deals idth an analysis of youth's attitude; the second, uxith the dis¬ 
cussion of his demands. Of special interest are the speaker's ■use of 
'parallel paragraphs (.'which required care in delivery to keep them 
frm becoming monotonous) and the presentation of poetry, demand¬ 
ing careful consideration if it is to be a'ppreeialed by the audience. 

Four centuries ago, a Saxon monk of serious mien and flashing 
eye mounted the steps of the massive cathedral at Wittenberg 
and nailed to the ponderous doors documents destined to alter the 
history of the world, documents which mark the threshold of the 
modern era. The man was Luther; the documents, his famous 
theses. He was an arch-heretic to the church of his time; to his 
followers, the Prince of Reformers. His protest was against the 
formal religion of creed and doctrine; his plea, that the true spirit 
of religion be rescued from the mass of form and ceremony, rule 
and regulation — from the deadwood that had rendered religion a 
shallow formality. No period in history has been richer in striking 
figures and memorable scenes than this; no movement so colossal 
as the one which revolves about this fiery Saxon reformer, Martin 
Luther. 

Since that time the world has witnessed many a religious refor¬ 
mation; many a time it has been necessary to purge religion of its 
accumulated debris. Today youth stands as the reformer, ready 
to tack his theses to the door. The world has always looked 
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askance at the reformer. At the thought of restless, discontented 
youth in that role, it stands aghast. 

Youth — pleasure-mad, sophisticated, materialistic, radical, im- 
moral, irreligious! These are the accusations heard on every hand. 
This youth, a reformer! 

And is youth plea.sure-mad? Yes, if by that you mean youth’s 
traditional search for excitement, the natural eagerness to travel 
all the paths to happiness which modern civilization throws open 
to him. Youth plays his part in the modern way, just as have 
countless hundreds of past generations. 

Sophisticated? Yes, it by .sophistication you mean frankness 
in discussing the evil of life with the good; hostility toward sham 
and pretense — a realization that nothing will be gained by gloss¬ 
ing over the flaws of our social structure. 

Materialistic? Yes, if by materialistic you mean a desire to have 
use of the material things of life; a demand for practical thought, 
for practical action, and for practical education. The age of im¬ 
practical idealism is pa.st. Has not youth seen his elders spend 
their years in striving for material things? Why expect anything 
different from him? 

Radical? Yes, if by radical you mean a willingness — even a 
desire — to try new things, to test new theories, to experiment. 
Yet in this introduction and trial of new ideas lies the chief hope 
of world progress. Youth is the traditional experimentalist. Time 
enough to recognize accepted theories and ideals when maturity is 
reached! 

Immoral? Yes, it by immorality you mean a refusal to accept 
without question age-old standards of conduct. Yes, if you mean 
a determination to formulate a new moral code to suit his rapidly 
changing world. 

Irreligious? Yes, if by irreligious you mean a di.slike of rules 
and regulations — a lack of interest in creed and doctrines — im¬ 
patience of form and ceremony. If thc.se things be religion, then 
youth most surely is not religious. Yet religion is inrtinctive; 
and youth, beneath his practical, matter-of-fact exterior, feels 
the significance of the spiritual in the world around him. He 
has his ideals, his aspirations, his ethical code. He believes in 
the fundamentals of religion — kindness, generosity, honesty, 
courage, loyalty. And it i.s this youth who stands as the re¬ 
former, this youth with his ideals and aspirations, and his ap¬ 
parent failings. „ , j. 

Robert Browning, in his poem “Rabbi Ben Ezra, embodies 
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the old man’s philosophy of life and from the Rabbi’s lips draws 
these significant words; 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Towai-d making, than repose on aught found made: 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. 

Let us examine this; 

Better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. 

It is for age to accept the standard and the structure that he 
finds. Age sliould be free from strife, should experiment no further. 

On the other hand — 

... it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth. 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made. 

Wemight paraphrase these lines: It is youth’s place to bring about 
change. His attempts may be crude and ill-advised, and yet in 
this youthful discontent and restlessness lies the world’s greatest 
hope for progress. 

Let us listen to the old Rabbi again — 

Youth ended, I .shall try 
My gain or loss thereby; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold; 

And I shall weigh the same. 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 

In youth. Rabbi Ben Ezra had experimented. He had tried to 
bring about change. And now, his youth ended, he pauses, takes 
the worth-while, and adds it to the rest. What is the lesson Brown¬ 
ing had in mind when he wrote these lines? That youth has some¬ 
thing to add. That while his methods are crude, the driving force 
hphmH his effort and his discontent is in reality worthy of con¬ 
sideration. Maturity must realize that these young reformers 
have something to add, that it is best that they should criticize 

the flaws of our civilization. • • ti. t 

What arc the flaws that youth sees in religion? Why is i^at 
this fiery refoimer frequently stands without the church? What 
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are his theses? Primarily, that religion he instrumental in helping 
to solve the problems that confront life today, for youth above all 
else is matter-of-fact — materialistic, if you will. He demands 
value received for effort expended, and religion must meet this 
demand. It must grapple forcefully and directly with the vital 
questions of the day — promotion of peace among the nations, law 
enforcement, social welfare, education. His religion must be more 
than a Sunday conventionality. Of what interest to him are de¬ 
nominations, creeds, and doetiines? Of course, he knows little of 
them and probably cares less. His grandfather believed the creed- 
his father a little doubted it; he has never read it. Neither is he 
attracted by the emotional or .sentimental appeals that are made 
in the name of religion. Nor do ii skull and crossbones and an hour¬ 
glass typify religion to him. When religion becomes training for 
life, not preparation for meeting the problems of death, youth will 
no longer stand without the church. 

The second demand that youth in the r6le of reformer makes is 
that religion accept modern science. The unanswerable proof of 
science as to the formation of the earth and the development of 
life upon the earth he accepts, and he will accept in religion only 
what is compatible with the accepted science lie knows. Youth 
will far more readily believe that he is the hlglily developed son of 
the monkey and the cave man than that he is a degenerate from 
Adam — he would much rather be on the upgrade from the ape 
than on the downgrade from the first man. 

Youth wonders at the discrepancies which he .still finds between 
the science of the classroom and the religion of the Sunday school. 
He finds the scientific world willing and eager to discuss, when the 
religious world will raise its eyebrows, shocked and grieved at the 
sound of a question. Youth wonders why one is so eager to dis¬ 
cuss, the other to conceal. Youth must have proof and facts. 
Science proves in logical fashion. Often religion does not accept 
this proof. Youth demands that religion recognise in science not 
a contradiction but a complement. John Fiske, the dean of 
American historians and evolutionists, says, “The maintenance 
of any essentially religious attitude is compatible with absolute 
freedom of speculation on all subjects, whether scientific or 
metaphysical.” 

This leads us to the youthful reformer’s next demand—that 
religion be changing, develojjing, growing with the times; a re¬ 
ligion that is not at a standstill. It must keep pace with modern 
thought. In former days the figurative made the deepest and most 
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lasting appeal. The story of Jonah and the whale may have been 
an effective means of impressing unenlightened man with a neces¬ 
sary truth, but to ask the modern youth to accept literally a story 
that borders on the ridiculous is useless. Today that type of teach¬ 
ing does not appeal. The idea is too prevalent that our religion 
was completed two thousand years ago, when in reality it was only 
begun. 

And lastly, youth asks that, in the reform that will make re¬ 
ligion practical, that will show its compatibility with science and 
piplffi it progressive, he be given an active part. Youth wants to 
do things, to get somewhere, to do his share. He is active; he has 
ideas. Maturity must realize that some of these ideas are usable 
and that these young experimentalists have something for religion 
as well as religion something for youth. 

Let him have a parti Let him try his new ideas! Do not look 
upon him as an upstai-t or a heretic. Rather than ha.nding him 
his religion ready-made, let him do his share. Let him see the 
result of his own effort; and he will look upon that result as his 
own« 

Youth is ever laying the foundation for the future. What he 
tTiinVa so wildly now may be accepted thought in future years. 
The ideas of the young are the living, the potential ideas. Youth, 
rather than being less radical, possibly should be more radical!^ 

This young reformer puts remorseless questions to everything 
old and established. Why not to religion? Let him ask why I ^t 
him be radical! Let him be progressive! Let him be active. 
Youth, the Reformer! In this youthful reformation religion has 
nothing to lose but its fetishes and its ineffectiveness. It has much 
to gain! 


THE MODERN VIKING 

BY Francis Halley, high school senior 

This eulogy of Amundsen illustrates the effecHve use of repetition in 
impressing the theme sentence. The occasional abruptness in sentmee 
structure is offset by such passages as the picture of the boy Amundsen 
reading before the fire and the effective climax. 

Old familiar truths sometimes renew their youth. We hear 
timeworn phrases until they no longer challenge our attention. 
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they are mere words. Then, perchance, we see one of these maxims 
exemplified in a compelling manner, and it assumes a new sig¬ 
nificance. What our elders have told us is true; the ancient truth 
renews its youth, and lives again for us. May I call to your atten¬ 
tion today one of the oldest of these oft-repeated maxims, and the 
achievements of the man whose life has proved for us its verity? 

“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” The famous Arctic explorer, lloald Amundsen, 
gave his life in a vain effort to rescue Nobile, the Italian, who was 
endeavoring to cross the North Pole by dirigible. Amundsen left 
Tromso, Norway, on June 18 of last year to search for Nobile; 
that was the last we have ever seen of the brave explorer. On 
August 13 a Norwegian icebreaker picked up a piece of pontoon 
that was identified as belonging to Amundsen’s plane. No other 
trace has ever been found. 'Phe North, which had bowed its head 
in defeat to this man, had at last taken its revenge. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” But did Amundsen lay down his life for his 
friend? He did more than this. Ho gave his life to rescue his rival 
and personal enemy. Amundsen was under no obligation to search 
for Nobile. He and the Italian held jicrsonal prejudices agamst 
each other. Yet Amundsen put aside all differences, and fearlessly 
set forth on his humanitarian task as bravely and courageously as 
his Viking ancestors. He gave his life to save bis enemy. Perhaps 
the maxim calls for revision: “ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for hLs enemy. _ . i 

Many centuries ago the Vikings combed tlie seas in their little 
vessels. Angry waters, mountainous waves, thundering winds, 
hurling spray; these were but incidents in the everyday life of the 
Vikings. Roald Amundsen was the .spirit incarnate of the Vikings 
of old. Buckling pressure ridges, open leads in ice fields, fitful 
sleeps in the lee of an overturned dog-sled; these were but inci¬ 
dents in the everyday life of Roald Amundsen, our modern Viking. 

It was the intention of his Norwegian mother that her son 
should have a medical career. Outwardly Roald agreed, yet he 
had resolved to himself to be an explorer. When he was fifteen 
the works of Sir John Franklin, famous British explorer, cme into 
his possession. We can picture him lying before the fireplMc 
eagerly reading the narrative that was to .shape the coume O '® 
life. In fancy ho was a memljcr of that group headed ^3^"’ 

With them he battled against the wind and the ice. His ban s 
and feet were frozen us were theirs. He helped kill the dogs o 
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replenish the food supply. He saw even those provisions dwindle, 
and with them he was forced to eat the leather in his boots before 
the comforts of civilization were finally welcomed. Then, the 
future explorer raised his face from his book, and with eyes kindled 
by more than the glowing fireplace, he answered the call of the 
u^nown: “ I, too, will be an explorer. I shall discover new lands 
as did Sir John. I shall fight the wind and ice, and I will succeed.” 

Perhaps the idealism of youth found its crusade in Amundsen 
in the form of Arctic exploration. He, too, would suffer in a cause, 
not in the blazing desert on the way to Jerusalem, but in the 
frozen North on the quest of new knowledge. Roald immediately 
began conscientious training to equip himself for the arduous life 
before him. In those days houses were kept tightly closed in 
winter, so Amundsen was regarded as a somewhat peculiar person 
because he insisted on sleeping with his bedroom windows wide 
open, even in the bitterest weather. He made himself proficient 
m the art of skiing; every day he took long hikes to strengthen 
his body. Although he did not like football, he practiced it un¬ 
ceasingly. He eagerly accepted the opportunity to serve his com¬ 
pulsory enlistment in the army, knowing that with this added 
training he would be well fitted to combat the rigors of explora¬ 
tion. When the stalwart Norwegian reached twenty-one he had 
a physique that a Viking could well be proud of. He was taU 
and strong; and his nerves were like steel. Nothing hindered 
Roald except that through his mother’s request he was studying 
medicine. Release came after Amundsen had completed two years 
at medical college when, after his mother’s death, he felt free to 
follow his own choice of professions. 

Amundsen’s first chance came when he was twenty-five. He 
was accepted as mate of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition of 
1897 led by Adrian de Gerlache. While on this voyage .^mdsen 
matured plans for combining the accomplishment of the Norto- 
west Passage with the scientific aim of relocating the Mapetic 
North Pole. Four years later Amundsen left Norway with tins 
purpose in mind. Every scientific aid was taken. Even blocks 
of marble were carried in order that the instruinents could have a 
firm base. Amundsen accomplished his objectives with six com¬ 


panions and a thirty-year-old herring boat. ... e 4 . 1 , 

Not being content with having relocated the position ot toe 
Magnetic North Pole and being the first to navigate Ne¬ 
west Passage by ship from end to end, Amundsen resolved to be 
the discoverer of the geographical North Pole. Before e co 
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embark on this voyage, word came that Peary had realized his 
ambition. Disappointed, but with the spirit of discovery in him 
as keen a.s ever, Amundsen turned his attention once more to 
Antarctic conquc.st, determining, if pos.sible, to rival Peary’s ex- 
ploit by reaching the South Pole. Accordingly, on October 20 
1911, Amundsen set off for the Antarctic. Singular good fortune 
accompanied the expedition and two months later they reached 
their goal, the goal which had eluded the gra.sp of men for more 
than four hundred years. 

Twice the mighty ice king had acknowledged the superiority 
of this modern Viking, and it was even yet to bend once more 
before his irrc.sistible prowess. The third achievement to which 
I refer is Amundsen’s flight over the North Pole. On a ship the 
explorer was thorouglJy at home. In the air, he was totally out 
of his element. Amundsen .seriously doubted the practicability 
of aircraft for polar exploration. Nevertheless, he unflinchingly 
offered his life tliat others might profit. That was Amundsen — 
unselflish and willing, oven eager, to .sacrifice himself in order to 
further the knowledge of .science and benefit his fellow men. 

'Phe loaders of this polar flight wore Amundsen and Lincoln 
Ellsworth. The dirigible, Norge, with General Nobile as pilot, 
left Spit.sbci'gcn with Point Barrow, Alaska, as its objective. 
Scientists accompanied the expedition in order that full scientific 
observations might be made. After a hazardous passage of 721 
hours they finally reach Point Barrow. En route, valuable scien¬ 
tific ob.scrvations were taken and the practicability of aircraft 
for polar exploration was proved. It was from this flight that the 
Amund.sen-Nobilc coiitrover.sy jiro.se. Of course, congratulations 
poured in commending the leaders on being the first to cross the 
North Pole basin by air. Nobile, however, belittled the contribu¬ 
tions of Amundsen jind Lincoln Ellswortli. Some thought this 
unfair of Nobile, as he was .simply the hired pilot, while Amundsen 
and Lincoln Ellsworth were the ones to whom credit was due. 
They had mapped the course luid made all arrangements, and it 
was because of their work that the flight was a success; but two 
years later, when Nobile was lost during his flight to the North 
Pole, Amundsen never hesitated. He instantly set aside all his 
prejudices, outfitted his plane, and began the fatal search for the 
missing flier, his one-time friend and companion. “ Greater love 
hath no man than thi.s, that a man hiy down his life for his friend.” 

Amundsen held membership in what is probably the most ex¬ 
clusive club in the world. This is the Polar Legion, whose member 
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ship requires leadership in an e^edition which has reached either 
the North or South Pole. This is one club which will probably 
never be crowded, though possibly Magellan may have thought 
the same thing about the Circumnavigators* Club, which now has 
a numerous membership. 

Roald A m undsen is recognized as one of the greatest explorers 
the world has ever known. His record is unapproached by his 
contemporaries in either range or success. He holds triple honors: 
he was the first to navigate the Northwest Passage by ship from 
end to end; he discovered the South Pole; he was a joint leader 
in the first transit of the North Pole basin by air. Added to this, 
he was the first man to reach both poles. 

This then was Amundsen — dauntless, courageous, persevering, 
crowning a life of achievement with a heroic act of self-sacrifice. 
The world is greatly indebted to this Viking as a scientific explorer. 
He determined the extent of Ross Barrier, that mighty Antarctic 
moimtain chain; he amplified geological surveys of polar regions 
known as King Edward VII Land and South Victoria Land; he 
determined the position of the Magnetic North Pole; he furthered 
the advancement of scientific exploration of the polar regions 
more than any other. 

As a man, we are even more greatly in his debt. He has shown 
that fortitude and courage shall triumph over all; that although one 
may die in an unsuccessful attempt to save his fellow, greater 
glory is his than can come to the kings of nations. 

This Norwegian hero deserves the poet’s tribute to him: 

Amundsen! A heart as brave as his shall be 
A shining star in skies of history; 

The flaming courage of his soul shall light 
Newborn adventurers through lands of night; 

And when at last they reach their frozen goal. 

Perhaps they’ll hear a Norseman whisper. Skoal! 

And perhaps that Norseman will be our modern Viking, Roald 
Amundsen — the man who has proved again the old maxim, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.” 
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THE LOTUS OF THE ORIENT 

BY Merrill Collett, high school junior 

This is an a7iibitioua attempt of a high school student to soke the 
problem of India’s f iitnre. However, the fact that he has lived in the 
countrij adds interest and convineinfiucss to the argument. To some 
there may seem a suggestion of a lack of balance hctioeen the timeapeni 
on the historical banicgroimd and the speaker’s eonclusums; yet he 
depends on the former for the proof of his solution. In style, note 
the use of the figurative theme of the lotus and the effectiveness of Ike 
speaker’s introduction of the personal element in the references to his 
life in India. 

In India, there is a species of water lily called the lotus. Its 
home is in the muddy poiid.s where the natives, perspiring and 
weary from their day’s labor, come to bathe; where women with 
great jars on their hips come for water; and where herds of water 
buffaloes, thir.sty and tired after their day’s wandering, come to 
frolic and wallow in the mud. It i.s strange that the giants of the 
jungle do not tramjile the life out of that little bulb embedded 
in the rich, dark soil at the bottom of the pond, However, when 
they continue their aiiules.s way, litth; shoots push forth from the 
bulb and begin their journey toward the light. Finally, after 
weeks of effort, they grope their way into the sunshine and air. 
Days and weeks puss. Then .slowly a bud forms, from which, 
at last, blossoms that beautiful flower of the Orient, the lotus. 

Many times, when traveling with my father along the dusty 
jungle paths of India, I have seen the lotus in its various stages 
of development. I have seen the bud in its clothing of green; 
and later, when it begins to unfold, I have .soon its petals peeking 
from under their cover. Again, I have admired the buds when 
they have blossomed into flowers, both pure white and brilliant 
red. This flower indeed typifies India, the lotus of the Orient. 
The little bulb of civilization in the rich soil at the bottom of Asia’s 
muddy pond has sent forth its shoots toward the light, the.shoots 
of religion and art; and yet, unlike the lotus, something has 
impeded the ijrogress of India, and her civilization has never 
blossomed. 

The first sh(.)ot, tha,t of religion, begun forming about six thou¬ 
sand years before Christ. Its life was received from the Vedic 
religion. Here there was not the caste .system, the insurmountable 
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barrier of Hinduism; neither was there the dominance of man 
over woman and the appalling custom of burning widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands. Instead, it was a beautiful re¬ 
ligion of companionship and simplicity for those peaceful, wander¬ 
ing tribesmen of ancient India. However, this peaceful life was 
later abandoned for war, and India was divided into sections by 
groups of war lords intent on increasing their own domains. An 
era of strife and bloodshed was ushered in. 

Into this life of turmoil and invasion there was born, in the 
home of one of these war lords, one of the greatest spiritual leaders 
of the world, Buddha. His doctrine of self-denial and love so 
appealed to those warring rajahs that within thirty years the most 
powerful of them, Asoka, declared Buddhism to be the national 
religion. However, with the division of the realm at the death 
of this great Buddhist, the Hindus regained control. Thus Hindu¬ 
ism was forced upon the people to remain until the present day, 
the scourge of India. 

When one realizes that this religion is the birthplace of caste, 
an institution which classifies men in respect to birth rather than 
ability, an institution whose laws are more severe than those of 
the Spaniards in the days of the Inquisition — when one realizes 
• that this religion completely dominates India’s daily life, the prob¬ 
lem is solved. Here is what has impeded the development of 
India’s civilization. 

Yet India has made lasting contributions to the world, notably 
in architecture and engineering. Let us unagine ourselves strolling 
within a beautiful walled garden in Northern India. ^ Suddenly 
we emerge into a large court, and there facing us in all its majesty 
is the “Dream in Marble.” This monument, commonly 
as the Taj Mahal, was built by a great Indian emperor, Shah 
Jahan, as a tomb for his wife. The main dome, beneath which 
lie both the king and his queen, rises one hundred and seventy 
feet in the air. Guarding the four corners of the marble platform 
on which the Taj is built are graceful minarets, from which come 
no more the doleful cries calling to prayer. As we enter vm are 
hushed by the deathly stillness and the pale light which filters 
through the dome and windows; we stand in awe before the marble 
screen of delicate openwork with its inlay of precious stones, we 
yield to its charm, and offer our obeisance at its shrine. Later, 
when released from the spell which the “Dream m Marble 
casts over its willing victims, we remember that twenty ousan 
men labored twenty-two years to construct tbs masterpiece. 
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Here a man of India has achieved a dream, a dream of a maguifi, 
cent tomb ■whose beauty would transcend all earthly forms. 

Many other structurc.s, typical of India’s architecture, com¬ 
pletely baffle modern engineers. Tliat such a people could cut 
into solid rock for a distance of four miles is almost unbelievable- 
that they should carve from this same rock an ornate temple with 
great halls and chambers us even more incredible. Near my home 
in India, there were the ruins of a fort said to have been built by 
Genghis Khan, leader of the Mongol hordes which swept over 
Europe in the thirteenth centuiy. Its walls are twenty miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and its once mighty battlements still appear firm and 
strong. This is but a ruin, it is true, but its magnitude is awe¬ 
inspiring; and after seeing it, it is easy to believe that India’s 
civilization was the most glorious of the ancient world. Is it 
any wonder that while the world thanks Greece for architecture 
and art, and Rome for law and order, it should also thanlc India 
for her contribution of engineering and architecture? Perhaps 
ancient India learned the beauty of lino and form from the lotus, 
whose tender shoots and stately leaves command our admiration. 

How like the lotus is the third .stage of India’s development! 
She has passed through the elementary stages and has entered 
her final period of growth. Will the bud blossom into the beautiful * 
flower? That is a question only the years can answer. To under¬ 
stand my reasons for doubt, we must .study India from the time 
the bud began to form, from tire time the British Lion added 
India to its li.st of conquests. 

After a few years of control iu India, England, knowing the 
futility of governing an ignorant ijeople, giive this nation education. 
The Indians so eagerly adopted the plan that at pre.sent there are 
thousands of elementary school.s and two hundred colleges with 
twenty thousand students enrolled. Twenty-one years after edu¬ 
cation was introduced, India was allowed to choose its own con¬ 
gress, so insistent was the cry for a share in the government. 
Thus India received her dyarchical form of government. The 
people elect a congi-ess which governs domestic affairs such os 
education and religion, but matters of international importance 
and those extremely vital to British and Indian life are dealt with 
by officials appointed by the king of England. From India’s 
first congress sprang the Swaraj or Home Rule party. Thus the 
Home Rule movement was the direct result of education, for with 
knowledge the common Indian’s eyes were opened, and he de¬ 
manded a greater share in governing his nationK By 1905 the 
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SwAXA-j wcr6 pow6rfiil in politics und still Edvocatcd Si passive 
program of resistance; but in 1907 it divided, great numbers 
feeling that force would accomplish more. Mobs were murmuring 
sullenly and some outbreaks occurred. What would be the out¬ 
come? The cloud.s had gathered in the sky, and none Imew when 
the storm would break. 

Then there was a rift in the clouds through which the sun 
peeped, sending down its rays of hope. A little Hindu seemed to 
come from nowhere and ciucll the rebellious spirit of the mobs. 
Under Gandhi, the little Giant of India, the passive movement 
developed until, in 1919, he issued an edict of non-co-operation. 
It was characteristically clear and forceful. “No member of the 
Swara] may enter congre.ss, keep his children in a government 
school, enter a British court, or buy any British goods." 

By 1920 the non-co-operation movement reached its greatest 
strength. But .soon the mobs once more murmured and several 
lives were lost. Gandhi was charged with instigating rebellion. 
Some thought the Swaraj would fade into nonexistence and said, 
"India lia.s given the world Gandhi; she may rest another thou¬ 
sand years.” But Gandhi surprised these doubters by keeping in 
touch with the Swaraj and immediately after his release entered 
into campaign,s for non-co-operation. For months he met no 
serious revorsc.s and the Swaraj once more became powerful. All 
India clamored for .self-government! After years of agitation and 
struggle many .still believe that India’s troubles would cease with 
Home Buie. I cannot agree. The foundation of India’s difficulties 
is religious hatred. 

Over two hundred million Hindus continually warring against 
sixty-five million Moharaincdans and many other sects held in 
submission by both bclUgcrcnt.s — such is India’s problem. A 
Hindu will not eat with a Mohammedan, nor even with a Hindu 
of lower caste. Even riots have been caused by Mobammedans’ 
killing cattle, for cows are sacred to the Hindu. The great riot 
in Calcutta was caused by Hindus beating drums and blowing 
trumpets while marching past a Mohammedan temple during a 
religious festival, for Mohammedans demand that there be no 
noise while they worship. That democratic leaders can be chosen 
from people who allow these laws and customs to regulate their 
daily life, that such representatives can govern with tolerance and 
justice three hundred million people, many of them members of 
despised sects, is a serious problem. 

The powerful leaders of India realize this and further perceive 
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that India will never be allowed to work out her own destinv 
until there is religious tolerance. The only solution is Christianity 
The accepted creed of half the world, the influence that dominates 
the most powerful of nations, the doctrine whose attributes are 
tolerance and progress; this we offer as a balm for India’s pohtical 
and religious life. It is through Christianity alone that the great 
political unrest in India caused by religious differences will be 
adjusted. With democratic religious principles, India may blossom 
into the beautiful flower of independcaice. 

India is groping her way toward the ideals we have forgotten — 
the ideals of simplicity, of honesty, justice, and tolerance, of the 
universal brotherhood of man. When we are ready to live by 
the.se age-old standards, then India will welcome western civiliza¬ 
tion. Then she will abandon her ancient creeds and customs; 
and then India will assume her place among the progressive na¬ 
tions of the world. The “ Lotus of the Orient” will have blossomed 
in all its glory. 


VACHEL LINDSAY — PEDDLER OF DREAMS 

BY Mahy Rushelb, high school sbniob 

T/iis aympatheiic treatment of Vacliel Lirulsay approacJies a poetic 
prose style which, vihUe permissible urith this type of subject, would 
seem inappropriate for more prosaic topics. Expressive words and 
phrases, although at times tending tirward abruptness in style, add 
color to the picture of the poet so effectively centered around the figura¬ 
tive theme expressed in the title. 

In ancient times gay troubadours sang their lyrics around 
the open camp fires or were given a night’s lodging and food for 
the singing of a ballad. Tho.se were the days of romance and 
glamour, when dashing troubadours in bright sashes and gay 
tunics wandered over hill and valley peddling their dreams. 

But imagine, if you can, a modern troubadour — a great hulk 
of a man with broad, rolling shoulders, attired in very yellow 
corduroys, an oriflamme tie, his mane of golden, curly hair topped 
by a fancy sombrero — imagine him swinging along the river with 
his pack of dreams wrapped in oilcloth slung over his shoulder. 
Such a man was America’s repre.sentative poet — Vachel Lindsay. 
His loss is one that will be mourned by America more and more 
as the yeai’s go by; for in the words of his poet-friend, Edgar Lee 
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Masters, “Nothing like him has ever been” — and it is quite 
Improbable that there will ever be another. 

Vachel Lindsay was in truth a troubadour, for he tramped 
the length and breadth of this brood land. He jovially recited 
and sang his poems to the poor folk — traded his booklet. Rhymes 
for Bread, for a bite to eat and a place to sleep. He was a trouba¬ 
dour in spirit — carefree, light-hearted, gay, enthusiastic, and 
flamboyant; loving impulse more than thought, oratory more 
than logic. The best medium of expression for Vachel Lindsay 
was his poetry. Without it he was almost inarticulate. His 
mother, an ambitious woman, had destined him to be an artist. 
Vachel did paint well — elaborate, dainty, elfin sketches — 
strange from one so huge and bear-like in appearance. But he 
would not turn his hand to commercial art; he wanted to be free. 


He had no desire to earn money. . . 4.1, 

Many years ago a Springfield newspaper offered a prize to the 
reader submitting the best answer to the question, “What would 
vou do with a million dollars?” The budding poet answered m 
this manner; “I would change them into dimes and have them 
thrown into the state house yard; and anyone who wanted them 
could come and take as much as he liked. I did not get the 
prize,” said Mr. Lindsay sadly. “The editor probably thought 
that with a million dollars one could do just a million dollars worth 
of good.” But the traveling poet had been disillusioned on this 
pobt. He was often turned away by hired charity workers when 

poor folk took him in gladly. , ,. . , i 

Then it was Vachel Lindsay discovered his talent for poetry. 
But his queer type of verse did not sell; so he took to the road 
and became a vagabond poet, peddling his dreams from house¬ 
hold to household. He would apply at a home or a hotel with the 
offer to exchange an evening’s entertainment for a night s fod^ug. 
The poet would wait until the family had tipped back their chans 
after^upper, a gesture signifying satisfaction and cohort 
“Then,” related the poet, “by one means 
show them how I was knocking at the door of the world with a 


Most people think of Vachel Lindsay sa the ]MZ Po^t, the 
interpreter of noise and excitement. It is tme th^t “uA h^ 

poetry swings along with the gusto and bravado of tj® t™e trmb 
dour- but Lindsay wrote on sub ects that were representative of 
Wiea! S Sems as “The Congo” combine Negro spiritual¬ 
ism with the American cakewalk 
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Just then from the doorway, as fat as shotes 
Came the cakewalk princes in their long red coats, 

Canes with a brilliant lacquer shine. 

Tall silk hats that were red as wine — 

And then he returns to the superstitious with — 

Be careful what you do. 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo 
And all of the other 
Gods of the Congo 
Mumbo-Jumbo will hoodoo you, — 

And “The Kallyope Yell,” a reply to school yells, is certainly 
loud and lusty. But this poet has also written such beautiful, 
fantastic tales as “The Chinese Nightingale” and the somber, 
whispered “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.” 

All of Lindsay’s poems were written to be read aloud, and he 
printed directions with them. Frequently he recited his poems to 
high school and university audiences, for he considered students 
the literary intelligentsia of America. He rebelled against speaking 
only for the organizations that could pay the highest prices for 
literary lights. He refused to be, in his own words, “ Barnumized.” 
But he loved to recite, just to hoar the words rolling off his tongue; 
and he hod a marvelous voice for reciting. He could boom to the 
loudest crescendo; then whisper in a tone flute-like in its sweet¬ 
ness. He completely forgot himself when reciting. He would 
throw his head far back, almo.st clo-sc hi.s eyes, his lips would purse 
up and open like a thrush’s beak, and he would become “the 
sensitive instrument through which his emotion.s blew into music.” 

Vachel Lindsay —“peddler of dreams.” He peddled his Gospel 
of Beauty from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian border and 
from coast to coast. His gospel was his creed. He sought to teach 
materialistic America that beauty and love of God were her 
salvation. He believed in what he was pleased to call the “new 
localism,” saying: “The things that are mo.st worth-while are 
one’s own hearth and neighborhood.” He was no idle theorist; 
he practiced what he preached. He was afire with ideas to make 
his home town, Springfield, Illinois, the most perfect spot on earth. 
He believed in the “new localism.” He conceived the idea that 
Springfield should be painted white, like the first Chicago World’s 
Fair, so that the inhabitants would live up to its appearance and 
thus be white angels in an America of pagans. As Lindsay tramped 
the open road he would recite to those he met, in his unforgettable 
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hass voice, a trilogy of poems. “The Proud Parmer,” “The 
Illinois Village,” and “On the Budding of Springfield.” These 
contain the essence of his gospel. He believed in beauty. He 
believed in the West. He believed in Springfield — 

Some city on the breast of Illinois 
No wiser and no better at the start 
By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith shall rise 
Bearing the western glory in her heart. 


Yes, Vachel Lindsay was a troubadour — a peddler of dreams, 
a vagabond poet. But above all else, he was an individual. Most 
of us repress the buffoon and the child in ourselves; but Lindsay 
was whoUy free and was called eccentric because of it. '^en » 
boy he endured the humiliation of being called the town boob 
of Springfield, all for an idea. He was, as he said himself, an idea 
on legs” He always wore old, rather sloppy clothes, and did 
spectacular, dramatic things that set whole towns agog He lived 
in Spokane, Washington, for about five years, and during that 
time, he awarded the prizes to the winners of the poetry contests 
in the high school. If the lucky contestant happened to be an 
attractive young girl, he would kiss Imr and say. And 
dear, you can say you’ve been kissed by a poet. Then he would 
roar out some of his poems in a buU-hke voice th^ be heard 
for blocks around. Whenever he felt like reverting to chil^ood. 
he was the most “playful kitten” imaginable. Once, while t^^ 
ing in the Rockies with Stephen Gra^, bs Enghsh wte^ 

friend, he became tired and Va^ 

plaintively, “Steeven —wait a minute! Little Vachel s lone 

But there was more to this great man ^an the roUicldng, im¬ 
pulsive, joyous troubadour. There was the sadness of the 
who was called eccentric because he dared to be l“>“3®lf. His 
favorite heroes were Lincoln and Johnny ^PPleseedJiWO mis¬ 
understood mystics - peddlers of dreams Lindsay 
with these misunderstood men, for he understood. He. too. was 

H, tod th, w»ld 
other poet, dependent upon his poetry for his dady 
have dared to campaign for the Anti-Saloon League? Lmdsay 
Srilt. Scolrage! We the mass ^-an P^JP^. 

may caU him unconventional, a heretic 

he was. But we must admire him for havmg had the courage 
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to live his own life the way he thought it should be lived. We 
must give him credit for being sincere in his efforts to teach a 
materialistic world to appreciate beauty. 

This is the man who believed, “People are not sensitive enough 
to loveliness — either visible or by the pathway of visions.” 
This is the man who would have us forget money and put first 
beauty and love. This is the troubadour who sang — 

Prophet singens will arise, 

Prophet.s coming after me, 

Sing my song in .softer guise 
With more delicate surprise; 

I am but the pioneer 
Voice of the Democracy; 

I am the gutter dream 
I am the golden dream. 

I would have you pause with me in the hurry and rush of the 
day and listen to the singing of this troubadour — “Democracy, 
Freedom, Love, Beauty.” Hark to the ciy of the Peddler of 
Dreams — 

Born of mobs, born of steam 
Listen to my golden dream 
Li.sten to my golden dream 
Listen to my g-o-l-d-e-n d-r-e-a-m! 

IDLENESS OR LEISURE 

BY Simpson Burke. Jr., high school senior 

This commencement address is a simple and sincere development of a 
problem facing high school graduates. Interest is added by Ike refer¬ 
ences to the immediate occasion, the introduction of timely facts, 
and the use of lighter material, such as the railroad incident and the 
^lusion to the letter chutes in the Empire State Building. 

It is hard for us to realize that commencement has arrived; 
and the time has come for us graduating students to enter into 
another school, the life school of experience. Thirty years ago 
young men and wojnen entering that school found that it taught 
them work was the dominating factor of an individual’s life, that 
success was theirs for the labor. Today, in our swiftly moving 
mechanical era, we find that labor is becoming increa.singly 
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more unnecessary as men are replaced by the worker’s ghost, 
the machine. Production seems to be far in advance of consump¬ 
tion; we find that the result is increased leisure time. Possibly 
our parents and our teachers think we students have too much 
idle time already. In any case the problem is: Will our surplus 
hours be idleness or profitable leisure? 

It would be mere repetition of a many times recalled moral 
to say that Rome fell because of unwise use of leisure. Possibly 
we do not dc.sire to face the fact; but we cannot deny it. Her’ 
leisure was created by the use of mechanical slaves. Her leisure 
was the result of a ne%v era of industrial progress. Her empire 
fell. Ours must not. How can we prevent a like catastrophe? 
How can we rise to even higher levels? The answer is found in 
the words of an unknown philosopher of the ages: “Beware! 
lest your leisure become a nuisance to your neighbor and a boredom 
to yourself.” 

When our forefathers were building this nation, they worked 
even sixteen hours a day, labormg at the huge tasks before them 
— the foundation of a government, tlxe advancement of a frontier, 
and the building of a nation. They were sincere in their efforts 
and wise in their careful guarding of the future. . Yet, typical of 
this period is the action of a school board which, in 1828 , replied 
to a request for the u.sc of a schoolroom for a debate concerning 
the question of the practicability of railroads: “You are welcome 
to use the schoolroom to debate proper questions. Such things 
as railroads are an impossibility and a rank infidelity. There is 
nothing in the word of God about them. If God had designed that 
his intelligent creatures should travel at the frightful speed of 
fifteen miles per hour by steam, he would have foretold it through 
his prophets.” This was their reply. 

Recently, if you remember. Captain Hawks flew across our 
country in an airplane guided only by a mechanical pilot. Malcolm 
Campbell, the world’s premier racing driver, a short time ago 
shattered all land speed records by his attainment of the tre¬ 
mendous velocity of 275 miles per hour. I wonder what that 
committee in 1828 would think if they could see the remarkable 
advances in speed that have been effected in all fields. Today 
we have even reached the point where chutes of the 102-stoiy 
Empire State Building in New York City automatically retard 
the speed of letters at the sixty-fifth and twenty-second floors so 
that the letters will not scorch. The speed of our civilization has 
gained momentum like a rolling stone until our mdustnes, our 
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governments, our people — all find themselves in a turmoil of 
depression and unemployment — and idleness or leisure. 

It seems probable that within a brief period of time we shall 
operate our industries and transact our nation’s business imder 
the-four-hour day, five-day week plan. Consider seriously for a 
moment what you would do if you found yourself with sixty-four 
hours of leisure each week. How would you occupy your time? 
Some of you, unfortunately, would enjoy the relief of a few hours’ 
freedom from work, but think of the 50,000 graduates from the 
high schools and colleges of this state who arc going into a world 
where more than six million in our own nation have nothing but 
leisure today. Think of the results: discontent, crime, and the 
growth of radical elements in our society. Is it surprising that 
many are apprehensive concerning the solution of the problem 
— a solution which many believe lies in educating the mass of 
people for the productive use of leisure. 

You will agree with me, I believe, that the schools of our nation 
are making some progress in training the students of America 
in the wise and thoughtful use of leisure. Although many deplore 
the fact, the greater part of the idle hours of our generation is 
spent recreationally. Our schools are teaching that sports is a 
profitable type of recreation, that they provide the exercise so 
necessary for human exi.stcnce, that wholesome recreation brings 
mental and nervous relaxation. 

During our present busine.s.s depression an amazing increase 
has been found in the use of public libraries. Here in our city the 
number has increased twelve per cent within the last twelve 
months. It shows definitely tliat some people have realized the 
value of books in occupying one’s leisure time. They have found 
that reading can be both profitable and pleasurable. The high 
school has been stimulating our interest in literature; and it has 
been developing in us a more critical judgment in our choice of 
books. Closely allied to the field of literature is our appreciation 
of music and art. I wonder how many hundreds of people in our 
city have learned to enjoy music and art because of the interest 
created in these fields through the schools. They have found 
that music provides a means of overflow for their pent emotion. 
They have established a foundation for the appreciation of the 
beauty in art. They have found, above all, that the pursuit of 
these in their leisure means the balancing of their intellectual 
life and profit not only to themselves but to society as a whole. 

Again, some of us may not realize the value of leisure in gaining 
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h rmonious social interdependence, but the schools are coming 
to a realization of that need. They are seeking through study of 
the reactions of the human mind, through education in civic, 
conomic, and social relationships, to bring about closer and more 
Hendly bonds between all classes and races of people. They are 
striving to tench the future citizens of our United States to utilize 
their free hours with efforts for the betterment of human relation- 
hins They are indeed preparing the youth to meet the problem 
which they will inevitably face not only in the years to come, 
hut tomorrow and next week —the problem of leisure. 

But for us graduates who are leaving school to embark upon 
our careers, our scholastic education will be effective only as we 
realize the seriousness of the question, only as we instill in our¬ 
selves the desire for the highest type of pastimes. Most of us are 
conscientious and willing to do our work weU. We are not satis¬ 
fied with the mere completion of a task, but we desire the ease of 
mind and satisfaction which come from our performing our duty 
creditably. We must learn to view work and leisure in the same 
light- we must apply ourselves as diligently to one as to the other; 
we must devote ourselves to both with equal energy. 

Perhaps you know the story of the traveler m Naples who saw 
twelve beggars lying in the sun (it was before the days of Musso- 
linil. When he offered a lira to the laziest, eleven jumped up to 
claim it, so he gave it to the twelfth. This is a picture of pure, 
uncontaminated idleness, idleness which had once been leisure. 
Idleness' The very word conjures up a picture of ignorance, pov- 

meats of our society. They are a boredom to themselves. T^ 

of the beggar, the criminal, who are a nuisance to their neig 
tos These are the results of idleness. “Beware! lest our eisure 
become a nuisance to our neighbors and a boredom to 
A sage of history has said, “The way in which a PeoP^ 
its leisure time is a true measure of the quahty of its ciyilizati . 
We™ Lbted to you. our parents, for the gl^-P-se^^ 
have given us of the profitable use of leisure; and we are gratrful 
for the traditions of our parents and ‘community. We hope 
no one will need regret that upon us rests ^e responsiMity or 
the quality of our civilization, that upon the manner m which 
we uTe S leisure rests the basis for the advancement of o^ 
nation. This is the challenge we gi-aduates 
beware, le.st that leisure become a nuisance to our neighbors ana 

a boredom to ourselves. 



II 

Memorable Speeches 


MODERN POLITICS 

BY Ruth Bbyan Owen (Mkb. Boekge Rohde) 

This address was delivered by Mrs. Oioen before a national comm- 
iion of educators at Atlantic City, on February 1930. The speaker, 
who is the daughter of the jamous orator and statesman, William 
Jennings Bryan, was formerly United States Minister to Denmark. 
High school students will appreciate the informality, the use of stories, 
and the entertaining humor found in this speech. 

I wish that there was a way in which I could express my ap¬ 
preciation for that gracious welcome and the appreciation I feel 
for the privilege of addressing you this evening. I wish that there 
was some formal gesture by which I could express all that I feel 
in my heart. I heard not long ago the story of an earthquake which 
occurred in a California city during a meeting of the civic commis¬ 
sioners. It was recorded that when the earthquake shook the 
building, the commissioners had to rush out for safety. They were 
puzzled about the way to record it in the minutes. They hesitated 
to record that they had stopped their meeting because of an earth¬ 
quake. Finally, the secretary devised a solution. He recorded the 
incident in this way, “On motion of the city hall, the meeting ad¬ 
journed.” 

I wish there was a formal motion by which I could express the 
sense of the privilege which I feel it to be to speak for a few mo¬ 
ments this evening on a subject which is very near to my heart. 

A few years ago when I was asked to spedi to a group of high 
school children on Washington’s birthday, I suddenly realized 
what a difficult thing it is to carry the mind of modern young 
people understandingly back across the years. I realized that if I 
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was to speak to these students in any way that would be memo¬ 
rable about the father of our country, I would have to portray the 
time of the founding of our Republic in some way that would seem 
close and personal to them, and I think it is a difficult tbing to 
look understandingly back across a number of years. As I puzzled 
over the way in which I could translate the founding of our govern¬ 
ment into terms which would seem intimate to modern youth, I 
found myself realizing how difficult it might be to carry the im¬ 
agination of modern young people back even as far as my own 
college days. I found myself remembering just how we used to 
look when I sang in my university choir. I remember that my 
hatband and my waistband were just the same size at the time. 
I used one band interchangeably, and I was proud of it. Then I 
remember how interestingly we did our hair at the time. I remem¬ 
ber we wore rats and we had the hair all brushed up over these rats 
and then we wore a sailor hat on top of the hair. The sailor hat 
had to be anchored down with long hatpins. 

I realized that a picture of that group would be very difficult 
for modern students to view sympathetically, and yet if they 
could only look past those Gibson-girl shirtwaists, they would see 
exactly the same joys and sorrows and exactly the same hopes and 
fears that they know, but it is so difficult for them to realize it. 

I think the fact that we see the portrait of Washington so often 
on the postage stamps and in steel engravings has made him like a 
character who is compressed between the leaves of a history book. 
A few years ago when D. W. Griffith had made his film, ” America,” 
in which he tried to I’e-create some of the scenes of the Revolution, 
I talked to him about it. He told me how difficult it had been to 
find a man who looked enough like Washington to play that part. 
When they finally found this actor and gave him the part to play, 
he told me that the man was so impressed with the fact that he was 
to play the father of his coimtry that he not only studied the his¬ 
tories, but he studied the old letters and the manuscripts, trying to 
live again the period. 

They took this motion-picture company into a snowstorm to 
make the scenes at Valley Forge. They had the American Army 
with torn uniforms, some of the men with rags wrapped around 
their feet instead of shoes. They had to drag the cannon over the 
rough roads, and as the men struggled along, there was the trace 
of blood where they had trod. After the picture was filmed of the 
men at Valley Forge where Washington had to go among the 
soldiers to encourage them, to help them as they struggled through 
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the storm, the director said, “It is time for Washington to Imeel 
and pray for the success of his army.” This actor knelt in the 
snow, but Mr. Griffith told me they hud to stop the cameras and 
wait because his eyes were full of tears as he knelt there. 

I have wished that modern students might have just that mo¬ 
ment of insight which this motion-picture actor had as he knelt in 
the snow, because he wasn’t seeing then a chapter in history. He 
was living a time of human sulEcring and human sacrifice, and was 
bridging the years with his imagination. 

I think if the time of war i.s difficult to re-create with sympathetic 
understanding, perhaps the years just after are quite as difficult. 
I have always wished there was a way in which we could see history 
with a bird’s-eye view. I have always longed to look out over our 
continent and see just how the pioneers crossed it. I remember 
when I was a girl I was so sorry I was born too late to be a pioneer. 
I used to stand on the one spot outside Lincoln which had never 
been cut by a plow, and I would try as I stood there to imagine how 
the covered wagons had wound out to the West. I tried to see the 
pioneers cutting their way through the forcists to the north, and 
another line of pioneers crossing the desert to that lawless frontier 
on the southwest. A few years ago in a book I had a sense of that 
bird’s-eye view for which I had always longed. I think those of 
you who read Giants in the Earth shared it with me. Do you re¬ 
member when the four covered wagons were just .starting out to the 
West and each wagon had a family in it and a cow tied behind it? 
They were ready to start for North Dakota, and then one wagon 
had to stop for repairs. So the three began the journey. The last 
covered wagon was to start as soon as the repairs were completed. 
When the last family .started on the journey, they could follow the 
tracks of the wagon wheels in the sod of the plains and the ashes 
of the campfires and then there came a time when they couldn’t 
see the trace of the wagon wheels, but they followed on, and then 
the food supply began to run low and fear settled down over the 
hearts of the parents. One night when they had made camp and 
the children were sleeping under the wagon and the mother lying 
beside them, the father started out to hunt by moonlight for the 
wagon tracks. As he went away from the wagon, it seemed to 
grow smaller and smaller in that great open circle of the plains. 
When he had reached a little hill, he not only saw there the trace 
of a wagon wheel, but he saw a piece of dried meat which the other 
pioneers had dropped when they pas.scd. He picked up the meat. 
There was food for his children. There was the track he could 
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follow. I think I never in all literature enjoyed a meal as much as 
I enjoyed that meat. I was so relieved when they found it. 

I realized that wasn’t the story of one covered wagon; it wasn’t 
the story of one group of pioneers; it was a glimpse into the sacri¬ 
fice of every frontier when a great continent is being broken to the 
use of man. It is difficult to look back understandingly. I thiny 
it is difficult for modern youth to bridge those years. One reason 
is the fact that now it all seems so finished. IVe are not very far 
from any part of our country. We have our highways, like ribbons 
of cement crossing and recrossing the continent. When we want 
music, we can turn on the radio. When we want light, we press a 
button. 

I think sometimes the very type of patriotic speeches which 
the young people hear makes it a little bit difficult to realize the 
place the citizen should occupy in his government. You know the 
type of patriotic speech that hangs the flag up, boasts about it a 
little bit, and doesn’t suggest that there is anything left to do. 
Whenever I hear that complacent patriotism, I think of the story 
I once heard of a school entertainment when the school board were 
to be the guests. The children had learned their recitations. The 
teachers had decorated the schoolrooms and the great day arrived. 
One of the visitors was talking to the children. He said, “Children, 
why did your teacher hang this big flag on the wall of your school¬ 
room?” 

One of the children said, “Please, sir, it’s to hide the cracks we 
have in our plaster.” 

You know, I think there is a certain sort of patriotism which 
finds it far easier to hang up the flag than to examine the plaster 
and see just where it needs reinforcing. I am glad there is more 
intelligent patriotism, and I am glad it is expressed in one of the 
songs our children sing — 

America! America! God mend thine every flaw. 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in law! 

I remember once when in one phrase I saw the place which the 
individual should occupy in our own government, and that phrase 
was in a speech which Walter Hines Page delivered when he first 
came to London as our ambassador at the beginning of the war. 
He spoke to the Royal Scientific Society and used this expression: 
“If you arc going to understand the government of my country, 
you will have to .see it as my forefathers saw it; you will have to 
see the power of government placed equally in the hands of every 
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citizen. Then if you see the government placed equally in the 
hands of every citizen, you see why in America wc dare not let 
our public remain ignorant, and we dare not let any group become 
embittered, because we have begun by giving them the power.” 

Then I realized that the work of building the Republic is not 
yet completed, for if our government is one in which power rests 
in the hands of every citizen, then we will not have completed our 
Republic until every citizen is bearing his share in the government. 
If only fifty or sixty per cent register and vote, we have only 
finished fifty or sixty per cent of the Republic, and there is plenty 
of work left to do. . . . 

I so firmly believe that there is a service which youth can ren¬ 
der to government that I am trying to bring to the young of my 
own district a sense of this vision that I see. We so often talk 
about public opinion as it it were a static thing, something that 
always remained the same, when every year thousands and thou¬ 
sands of young citizens are pouring into public opinion, and thou¬ 
sands and thousands every year are facing the sunrise of living. 
It has occurred to me that when the schools give a diploma which 
marks the clo.se of school life for these young people, it would be 
appropriate to have the government make a gesture of welcome to 
these new citizens. I have had the “American’s Creed,” in which 
William Tyler Page has so finely described the attitude of the pa¬ 
triot, engraved on parchment, making something which looks a good 
deal like a cUidoma, and on this I have not only placed the “Ameri¬ 
can’s Creed,” but the statement that “This is presented by your 
representative in Congress in recognition of your graduation and to 
welcome you to participation in the affairs of government.” Every 
high school graduate and every college graduate in my district is 
going to be welcomed into citizenship by the presentation of the 
“American’s Creed.”, . . 

At Easter I am taking thirty-six young people to Washington 
for a week’s study of government. They will have shown that 
they know what it is to be a citizen of a school, and we will study 
together what it is to be a citizen of the Republic. 

I remember the first time I ever saw a king drive along the 
streets of a European city in a gold coach. I thought, “How easy 
it is to understand this form of government. You can stand by 
the road and wsitch it go by. You can see it with your eyes, but 
a government which rests on your own shoulders, you have to see 
with your mind and your heart, and that is more diflScult.” 

I want to take these thirty-six young people to make this pil- 
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grimage to our nation’s capital. I want to begin at the Congres¬ 
sional Library where the Declaration of Independence hangs in 
the original. Then we will walk in the footsteps of Washington at 
Mount Vernon. We will stand in front of the Capitol where the 
dome rises against the sky and we will see where in the one wing 
the Senate is in session and in the other, the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

We will go to the Supreme Court, because no one can fail to 
respect the dignity of law after he has seen our Supreme Court in 
session. We will go and meet the President, for I wont these 
children to know that even the President of the United States has 
a word of welcome for the best young citizens in these counties. 
Then we will end our pilgrimage where I have ended the pilgrimage 
of more than a hundred Florida boys and girls this past year. We 
will go to Arlington and lay a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. I remember when I stood there this spring with forty- 
seven boys from Orlando, we could look past the marble tomb and 
see the city of Washington in the distance. We could just see the 
dome of the Capitol and the white shaft of Washington’s Monu¬ 
ment. I said to the boys, “This represents more to us than the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the soldiers in the Revolution who 
died so that we could have the city of Washington and all it stands 
for, and all the soldiers through the years who were ready to lay 
down their lives so that we could keep it.” 

The boy who had the wreath stepped out and laid it on the 
Tomb, then he spoke from his own heart words which were un¬ 
rehearsed but which echoed in the hearts of all of us. He said, 
“In memory of those who gave their lives that we could live in 
peace.” 

Oh, there is so much that speaks to the heart of youth in our 
government! We hear a great deal about the need of defense in 
our country. I think any patriotic American wants us to have 
ships enough to defend our shores from enemies outside, but there 
are two ships we need inside the country. One is citwienship and 
one is statesmanship, and we can buUd those ourselves. . . . 

I believe that if we can bring a sense of responsibility for govern¬ 
ment to our youth, we are not only giving them a wonderful in¬ 
terest, but I think we are doing a service to the government. I 
think right here lies the answer to some of our great problems. 
If instead of chasing the adult malefactor around to punish him, 
we took good care that the next generation had the view we want 
them to have, I think we would save ourselves a lot of time and a 
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lot of money. In the attitude of our youth lies the answer to a 
great many grave problems. 

I believe we can show to youth that building a republic now is 
almost like building a cathedral was in the Middle Ages. One 
generation put in a foundation, and then because it was so vast 
years would pass as the walls rose, but those who began the cathe¬ 
dral were not the ones who saw it finished: it was their children 
or their children’s children who would see the finished towers 
against the sky. 

In the time of our forefathers a foundation of government was 
laid, and during the years the pioneers were building the walls 
higher, but it won’t be until every citizen bears his share in the 
responsibility of government that the Republic will be. completed, 
and now it is the privilege of those who see this vision to say to 
modern youth, “Godspeed in your task of helping to complete the 
Republic which our forefathers began for us in sacrifice.” 


THE AMERICAN OF FOREIGN BIRTH 

BY Woodrow Wilson 

At Conveniio7i Hall, Philadelphia, May 10, 1915, President Wilson 
addressed an avdience of four thousand newly naturalized citizens. 
This address illustrates the Wilsonian idealism, directness, and un¬ 
adorned cultural style of speech. 

Mr. Mayor, Fellow Citizens: 

It warms my heart that you should give me such a reception; 
but it is not of myself that I wish to tliink tonight, but of those 
who have just become citizens of the United States. 

This is the only country in the world which experiences this 
constant and repeated rebirth. Other countries depend upon the 
multiplication of their own native people. This country is con¬ 
stantly drinking strength out of new sources by the voluntary 
association with it of great bodies of strong men and forward-look¬ 
ing women out of other lands. And so by the gift of the free will 
of independent people it is being constantly renewed from genera¬ 
tion to generation by the same process by which it was originally 
created. It is ns it humanity had determined to see to it that this 
great Nation, founded for the benefit of humanity, should not 
lack for the allegiance of the people of the world. 
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You have just taken an oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Of allegiance to whom? Of allegiance to no one, unless it be God — 
certainly not of allegiance to those who temporarily represent this 
great Government. You have taken an oath of allegiance to a 
great ideal, to a great body of principles, to a great hope of the 
human race. You have said, “We are going to America not only 
to earn a living, not only to seek the things which it was more 
difficult to obtain where we were born, but to help forward the 
great enterprises of the human spirit — to let men know that 
everywhere in the world there are men who will cross strange 
oceans and go where a speech is spoken which is alien to them if 
they can but satisfy their quest for what their spirits crave; know¬ 
ing that whatever the speech, there is but one longing and utter¬ 
ance of the human heart, and that is for liberty and justice.” 
And while you bring all countries with you, you come with a pur¬ 
pose of leaving all other countries behind you — bringing what is 
best of their spirit, but not looking over your shoulders and seek¬ 
ing to perpetuate what you intended to leave behind in them. I 
certainly would not be one even to suggest that a man cease to 
love the home of his birth and the nation of his origin — these 
things are very sacred and ought not to be put out of our hearts — 
but it is one thing to love the place where you were born and it is 
another thing to dedicate yourself to the place to which you go. 
You cannot dedicate yourself to America unless you become in 
every respect and with every purpose of your will thorough 
Americans. You cannot become thorough Americans if you think 
of yourself in groups. America does not consist of groups. A 
man who tbinks of himself as belonging to a particular national 
group in America has not yet become an American, and the man 
who goes among you to trade upon your nationality is no worthy 
son to live under the Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you would be, not only always to think 
finst of America, but always, also, to think first of humanity. You 
do not love humanity if you seek to divide humanity into jealous 
camps. Humanity can be welded together only by love, by sym¬ 
pathy, by justice, not by jealousy and hatred. I am sorry for the 
man who seeks to make personal capital out of the passions of his 
fellow men. He has lost the touch and ideal of America, for 
America was created to unite mankind by those passions which lift 
and not by the passions which separate and debase. We came to 
America, either ounselves or in the persons of our ancestors, to 
better the ideals of men, to make them see finer things than they 
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had seen before, to get rid of the things that divide and to make 
sure of the things tliiit unite. It was but an historical aecident no 
doubt that this great country was called the “United States”; yet 
I am very thankful that it has that word “united” in its title, and 
tire man who seeks to divide man from man, group from group, 
interest from interest in this great Union is striking at its very 
heart. 

It is a very interesting circumstance to me, in thinking of those 
of you who have just sworn allegiance to this great Government, 
that you were drawn across the ocean by some beckoning finger of 
hope, by .some belief, by some vision of a new kind of justice, by 
some expectation of a better kind of life. No doubt you have been 
disappointed in some of us. Some of us are very disappointing. 
No doubt you have found, that ju-stice in the United States goes 
only with a pure heart and a right purpose as it does everywhere 
else in the world. No doubt what you found here did not seem 
touched for you, after all, with the complete beauty of the ideal 
which you had conceived beforehand. But remember this: If we 
had grown at all poor in the ideal, you brought some of it with 
you. A man does not go out to seek the thing that is not in him. 
A man doe.s not hope for the thing that he does not believe in, 
and if sonic of us have forgotten what America believed in, you, 
at any rate, imported in your own hearts a renewal of the b^ef. 
That is the rea,son that I, for one, make you welcome. If I have 
in any degree forgotten what America was intended for, I will 
thank God if you w'ill remind me. I was born in America. You 
dreamed dreams of what America was to be, and I hope yon 
brought the dreams with you. No man that does not see visions 
^vill ever realize any high hope or undertake any great enterprise. 
Just because you brought dreams with you, America is more likely 
to realize dreams such as you brought. You are enriching us if 
you came expecting us to be better than we are. 

See, my friends, what that means. It means that Americans 
must have a consciousness different from the consciousness of 
every other nation in the world. I am not saying this with even 
the slightest thought of criticism of other nations. You know how 
it is with a family. A family gets centered on itself if it is not care¬ 
ful and is less interested in the neighbors than it is in its own mem¬ 
bers. So a nation that is not coii.stantly renewed out of new sources 
is apt to have the narrowness and prejudice of a family; whereas, 
America must have this consciousness, that on all aides it touches 
elbows and touches hearts with all the nations of mankind. The 
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example of America must be a special example. The wampio of 
America must be the example not merely of peace because it will 
not hght) but of peace because peace is the healing and. elevating 
influence of the world and strife is not. There is such a t.bmg as a 
man being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a nation 
being so right that it does not need to convince others by force 
that it is right. 

You have come into this great Nation voluntarily .app-lfing some¬ 
thing that we have to give, and all that we have to give is this: 
We cannot exempt you from work. No man is exempt from work 
anywhere in the world. We cannot exempt you from the strife 
and the heartbreaking burden of the struggle of the day — that is 
common to mankind everywhere. We cannot exempt you from 
the loads that you must carry. We can only make them light by 
the spirit in which they are carried. That is the spirit of hope, 
it is the spirit of liberty, it is the spirit of justice. 

When I was asked, therefore, by the Mayor and the committee 
that accompanied him, to come up from Washington to meet this 
great company of newly admitted citizens, I could not decline the 
invitation. I ought not to be away from Washington, and yet I 
feel that it has renewed my spirit as an American to be here. In 
Washington men will tell you so many things every day that are 
not so, and I like to come and stand in the presence of a great body 
of my fellow citizens, whetlier they have been fellow citizens for a 
long time or a short time, and drink, as it were, out of the common 
fountains with them and go back feeling what you have so gener¬ 
ously given me — the sense of your support and of the living 
vitality in your hearts of the great ideals which have made America 
the hope of the world. 


NEW DEVICES OF CRIME AND CUPIDITY 

BY Pbankliw D. Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt was the guest of honor at the dedication of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial, in Vincennes, Indiana, on June H, 
1936. From the historical background of the occasion, he draws a 
modem application. Roosevelt’s use of parallelism is evident in the 
last part of the speech. 

Events of history take on their due proportions when viewed 
in the light of time. With every passing year the capture of Vin- 
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cennes, more than a century and a half ago ■when the thirteen 
colonies were seeking their independence, assumes greater and 
more permanent significance. 

The finst grave danger as the War of the Revolution progressed 
lay in the effort of the British, with their Indian allies, to drive a 
wedge from Canada through the valley of Lake Champlain and the 
valley of the Mohawk, to meet the British frigates from New York 
at the head of navigation on the Hudson River. If this important 
offensive of 1777 had been successful. New England would have 
been cut off from the states lying to the south, and by holding the 
line of the Hudson the British, without much doubt, could have 
conquered first one half and then the other half of the divided 
colonies. The defeat and surrender of General Burgoyne at Sara¬ 
toga is definitely recognized as the turning point of the Revolution. 

The cither great danger lay thereafter not in the immediate de¬ 
feat of the colonies but rather in their inability to maintain them¬ 
selves and grow after their independence had been won. Records 
show that the British phmned a definite heniming-in process 
whereby the new nation would be strictly limited in area and in 
activity to the territory lying south of Canada and east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

Toward this end they conducted military operations on an im¬ 
portant scale west of the Allcghauics, with the purpose, at first 
successful, of driving hack eastward across the mountains all those 
Americans who, herorc the Revolution, had crossed into what is 
now Ohio and Michigan and Indiana and Illinois and Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

In tlie year 1778 the picture of this western country was dark 
indeed. The Engli.sh held all the region northwest of the Ohio, 
and their Indian allies wore burning cabins and driving fleeing 
families back across the mountains south of the river. Three regu¬ 
lar forts were all that remained in Kentucky, and their fall seemed 
inevitable. 

Then, against the dark background, stood forth the tall young 
Virginian, George Rogers Clark. Out of despair and destruction 
he brought concerted action. With a fla.sh of genius the Wenty- 
six-year-old leader conceived a campaign — a brilliant master¬ 
piece of military strategy. Working with the good will of the 
French settlers, and overawing the Indians by sheer bravado, he 
swept through Ka.ska.skia and other towns of the Illinois country, 

But the menace of the regular British forcc.s remained. Colonel 
Henry Hamilton, the British commander of the Northwest, had 
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come down from Detroit and seized and fortified Vincennes. Fort 
Sackville, where we stand today, made Clark’s position untenable. 

His desperate resolution to save bis men and the Northwest by a 
midwinter march and an attack by riflemen on a fort manned by 
the King’s own regiment and equipped with cannon, marked the 

heroic measure of the man. , , . ■ . , 

It is "worth repeating the story that the lamoua winter march 
began at Kaskaskia with a reli^ous service. To Father Pierre 
Gibault and to Colonel Francis Vigo, a patriot of Italian birth, 
next to Clark himself, the United States is indebted for the saving 
of the Northwest Territory. And it was in the little log church 
uredecessor of yonder Church of Saint Francis Xavier, that Colonel 
Hamilton surrendered Vincennes to George Rogers Clark. 

It is not a coincidence that this service in dedication of a noble 
monument takes place on a Sunday morning. Governor McNutt 
and I aware of the historic relationship of religion to tins campaign 
of the Revolution, and the later Ordinance of 1787, have under¬ 
stood and felt the appropriateness of t(^ay. 

Clark had declared at Kaskaskia that aU religions would be 
tolerated in America. Eight years later the Ordinance of 1787, 
which established the territory northwest of the Ohio River, pro¬ 
vided that “no person demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner shall ever be molested on account of his mode of 
worship or for religious sentiments m the said territory. 

And the Ordinance went on to declare that religion, mora l y, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and hap¬ 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shaU 
forever be encouraged.” It seems to me that one hundred and 
forty-nine years later the people of the United States m every part 
thereof could reiterate and continue to strive for the prmciple that 
religion, morality, and knowledge ^e necessary to good govern¬ 
ment and the happiness of mankind. 

Today religion is still free within our borders: it must ever re¬ 
main so Today morality means the same thmg as it meant in 
the days of George Rogers Clark, though we must needs apply A 
to many, many situations wHch George Rogers Clark never dre^t 
of In hU day among the pioneers there were jumpers of land 
Maims and those who sought to swindle their neighbors, though 
?herwe?poor in this woiM’s goods and lived in sparsely settled 

TmW^^ong our teeming millions there are still those who by 
dlsLlLble mLns seek to obtain the possessions of their unwary 
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neighbors. Our modern civilizalioii must constantly protect itself 
again.st moral defectives whose objectives are the same but whose 
methods are more subtle than their prototypes of a century and a 
half ago. We do not change our form of free government when 
we arm oursclve.s with new weapons against new devices of crime 
and cu])idity. 

Today, as in 1787, we have knowledge; but it is a vastly wider 
knowledge. During the p!i.st week I have traveled through many 
states: and as I have looked out in the daylight hours upon the 
coiuitry.side of Tenncs.scc and Alnhamii and Arkansas and Texas 
and Oklahoma, 1 have tried to vi.sualizc what that countryside 
looked like a .short century and a half ago. All of it was primeval 
forest or untilled prairie, inhabited by an exceedingly small popula¬ 
tion of nomadic Indian tribe.s, untouched by white man’s civiliza¬ 
tion. 

In mo.st of this vast territory, .as licrc in the Middle West, nature 
gave her bounteous gifts to the new settlers, and for many long 
years these gitt.s wore received without thought for the future. 
Here was an instance where the knowledge of the day was yet in- 
suflicient to .see the danger.s that lay ahead. 

Who, oven among the .second and third generations of the settlers 
of this virgin land, gave heed to the future results that attended 
the cutting of the timber which denuded the greater part of the 
watersheds? 

Who among them gave thought to the tragic extermination of the 
wild life which formed the i»rincipul article of food of the pioneers? 

Who among them had ever licartl the term “sub-marginal land” 
or worried about what would luippen when the original soil played 
out or ran off to the ocean? 

Who among them were concerned if the market price of live¬ 
stock for the moment justified the overgruKing of pastures, or a 
temporary boom in the price of cotton or corn tempted them to 
forget that rotation of crops wsis a farming maxim as far back as 
the clays of ancient Babylon? 

Who among them regarded floods as preventable? 

Who among them thought of the use of coal or oil, or gas, or 
fjilling water os the means of turning their wheels and lighting 
their homes? 

Who among them visualized the day when the sun would be 
darkened as far cast us the waters of the Atlantic by great clouds 
of top .soil borne by the wind from what had been grassy and ap¬ 
parently imperishable prairies? 
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Because man did not have our knowledge in those older days, 
we have wounded nature and nature has taken offense. It is the 
task of us, the living, to restore to nature many of the riches we 
have taken from her in order that she may smile once more upon 
those who come after us. 

George Eogers Clark did battle against the tomahawk and the 
rifle. He saved for us the fair land that lay between the mountains 
and the Father of Waters. His task is not done. Though we 
fight with weapons unknown to him, it is still our duty to continue 
the saving of this fair land. 

May the Americans who, a century and a half from now, cele¬ 
brate at this spot the three hundredth anniversary of the heroism 
of Clark and his men, think kindly of us for the part we are tnlring 
today in preserving the nation. 


APPEAL FOR THE BLIND 

BY Helen Kel l bu. 

This appeal was given before the Library Committee of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., March 1980. The acoomplishmenU of the 
speaker herself, as well as the imagery of her language, make this a 
memorable address, 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen; 

The bill H. R. 9042 (later changed to H. R. 11365) which you 
have under consideration today asks for an appropriation to supply 
Braille books to a class of persons who, through no fault of their 
own, are unable to read regular print. I hope the bill passes. Giv¬ 
ing the blind worth-while books is a practical way of helping them 
to overcome their handicap. Indeed, it is far more than a practical 
measure; it partakes of the nature of a book. 

Books are the eyes of the blind. They reveal to us the glories 
of the light-filled world, they keep us in touch with what people 
are thinking and doing, they help us to forget our limitations. 
With our hands plunged into an interesting book, we feel inde¬ 
pendent and happy. 

Have you ever tried to imagine what it would be like not to see? 
Close your eyes for a moment. This room, the faces you have 
been looking at — where are they? Go to the window, keeping 
your eyes shut. Everything out there is a blank — the street, the 
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sky, the sun itself! Try to find your way back to your seat. Can 
you picture who is sitting in that chair day in and day out, always 
in the dark, and only the dark gazing back at you? What would 
you not give to be able to read again! Wouldn’t you give any¬ 
thing in the world for something to make you forget your misfor¬ 
tune for one hour? This bill alford.s you an opportunity to bestow 
this consolation upon thousands of blind men and women in the 
United States. 

When you closed your eyes just now you were assuming the 
sable livery of the blind, knowing all the time how quickly you 
could fling it a.sidc. You felt no heavier burden than a grateful 
sigh that your blindness was a mummery. We who face the 
reality know we cannot escape the shadow while life lasts. I ask 
you to show your gratitude to God for your sight by voting for 
this bill. 


CAST DOWN YOUR BUCKETS 

BY Booker T. Washington 

Ai the opming of the Intornaiional Exposition at Atlanta, Georgia, 
September IS, 1S9B, the founder of Tvsketjee Institute for colored stu¬ 
dents gave this address, which brought to him the distinction of being one 
of the greatest orators of all time. Students will be interested in his 
building of the speech on a theme story and the extensive use of the 
concrete. 

Mr. Pre.sident, Gentlemen of the Board of Directors, and Citizens: 

One third of the population of the South is of the Negro race. 
No enterprise seeking the material, civil, or moral welfare of this 
section can disregard this element of our population and reach the 
highest success. I but convey to you, Mr. President and Directors, 
the sentiment of the masses of my race when I say that in no way 
have the value and the manhood of the American Negro been 
more fittingly and generously recognized than by the managers 
of this magnificent Exposition at every stage of its progress. It is 
a recognition which will do more to cement the friendship of the 
two races than any occurrence within the dawn of our freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will awaken 
among us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant and inex- 
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perienced, it is not strange that in the first years of our new life 
we began at the top instead of at the bottom; that a seat in Con¬ 
gress or the State Legislature was more sought than real estate or 
industrial skill; that the political convention or stump speaking 
had more attractions than starting a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen the 
signal: “Water, water, we die of thirst!” The answer from the 
friendly vessel at once came back: “ Cast down your bucket where 
you are.” 

A second time the signal, “Water, water; send us water!” ran 
up from the distressed vessel, and was answered: “Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, 
at last heeding the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it came 
up full of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth of the Amazon 
River. 

To those of my race who depend on bettering their condition in 
a foreign land, or who underestimate the importance of cultivating 
friendly relations with the Southern white man, who is their next- 
door neighbor, I would say; “Cast down your bucket where you 
are” — cast it down in making friends in every manly way of the 
people of all races by whom we are sm-rounded. Cast it down in 
agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, and in the 
professions. And in this connection it is well to bear in mind that 
whatever other sins the South may be called upon to bear, when 
it comes to business, pure and simple, it is in the South that the 
Negro is given a man’s chance in the commercial world, and in 
noting is this Exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this 
chance. Our greatest danger is that in the great leap from slavery 
to freedom we may overlook the fact that the masses of us are to 
live by the productions of our hands, and fail to keep in mind that 
we shall prosper in proportion as we learn to dignify and to glorify 
common labor and put brains and skill into the common occupa¬ 
tions of life; we shall prosper in proportion as we learn to draw the 
line between the superficial and the substantial, the ornamental 
gewgaws of life and the useful. 

No race can prosper until it learns that there is as much dignity 
in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life 
we must begin, and not at the top. Nor should we permit our 
grievances to overshadow our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of those of 
foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the prosperity of 
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the South, were I permitted I would repeat what I say to my own 
race, “Cast down your bucket where you are.” Cast it down 
among 8,000,000 Negroes whose habits you know, whose loyalty 
and love you have tested in days when to have proved treacherous 
meant the ruin of your firesides. Cast down your bucket among 
these people who have, without .strikes and labor wars, tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads and cities, and 
brought forth treasures from the bowels of the earth, and helped 
make possible this magnificent representation of the progress of 
the South. 

Casting down your bucket among my people, helping and en¬ 
couraging them as you are doing on these grounds, and to educa¬ 
tion of head, hand, and heart, you will find that they will buy your 
surplus land, make blossom the waste places in your fields, and 
run your factories. While doing this, you can be sure in the future, 
as in the past, that you and your families will be surrounded by 
the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unresentful people that 
the world has seen. 

As we have proved our loyalty to you in the past, in nursing 
your children, watching by the sickbed of your mothers and fathers, 
and often following them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, 
so in the future, in our humble way, we shall stand by you with a 
devotion that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our 
lives, if need be, in dofcn,se of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
commercial, civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shall 
make the interests of both races one. In all things that are purely 
social we can be ns separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in 
all things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defen.se or security for any of us except in the high¬ 
est intelligence and development of all. If anywhere there are 
efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, let 
these efforts be turned into stimulating, encouraging, and making 
him the most useful and intelligent citizen. Efforts or means so 
invested will pay a thousand per cent interest. These efforts 
will be twice blessed— “blessing him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

There is no escape through the law of man or God from the 
inevitable: 

The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 

And close as siu and suffering joined 
Wc march to fate abreast. 
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Nearly sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the load 
upwards, or they will pull against you the load downwards. We 
shall constitute one third and much more of the ignorance and 
crime of the South or one third its intelligence and progress; we 
shall contribute one third to the business and industrial prosperity 
of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of death, stagnat¬ 
ing, depressing every effort to advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you our humble 
effort at an exhibition of our progress, you must not expect over¬ 
much. Starting thirty years ago with the ownership here and there 
of a few quilts and pumpkins and chickens (gathered from mis¬ 
cellaneous sources), remember that the path that has led us from 
these to the invention and production of agricultural implements, 
buggies, steam engines, newspapers, books, statuary, carvings, 
paintings, the management of drug stores and banks has not been 
trodden without contact with thorns and thistles. 

While we take just pride in what we exhibit as a result of our 
independent efforts, we do not for a moment forget that our part 
in this exhibition would fall far short of your expectations but for 
the constant help that has come to our educational life, not only 
from the Southern States, but especially from Northern philan¬ 
thropists, who have made their gifts a constant stream of blessing 
and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is the extremest folly, and that prog¬ 
ress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us must 
be the result of severe and constant struggle rather than of artificial 
forcing. No race that has anything to contribute to the markets 
of the world is long in any degree ostracized. It is right and im¬ 
portant that all privileges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more 
important that we be prepared for the exercise of these privileges. 
The opportunity to earn a dollar in a .factory just now is worth 
infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera 
house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has 
given us more hope and encouragement, and nothing has drawn 
us so near to you of the white race, as the opportunity offered by 
this Exposition; and here bending, as it were, over the altar that 
represents the results of the struggles of your race and mine, both 
starting practically empty-handed three decades ago, I pledge that 
in your effort to work out the great and intricate problems which 
God has laid at the doors of the South you shall have at all times 
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the patient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this be con¬ 
stantly in mind—that, while from representations in these buildings 
of the product of the field, of the forest, of mine, of factory, letters 
and art, much good will come; yet far above and beyond material 
benefits will be that higher good, that, let us pray God, will come, 
in a blotting out of sectional differences and racial animosities and 
suspicions, in a determination even in the remotest corner to ad¬ 
minister absolute justice, in a mlliiig obedience among all classes 
to the mandates of law, and a spirit that will tolerate nothing but 
the highest equity in the enforcement of law. This, coupled with 
our material prosperity, will bring into our beloved South a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


LINCOLN AS AN ORATOR 
BY William Jennings Bryan 

On the centenary of Lincoln's birth the eminesil modern orator, William 
Jennings Bryan, analyzed the oratorical power of his great predecessor 
in a speech delivered at Springfield, Illinois. What constitutes elo¬ 
quence is here defined by America's silver-tongued orator. 

Lincoln’s fame as a .statc.sman and us the nation’s chief ex¬ 
ecutive during its most crucial period has so overshadowed his 
fame as an orator that his merits as a public speaker have not been 
sufficiently emphasized. When it is remembered that his nomina¬ 
tion was directly due to the prominence which he won upon the 
stump; that in a remarkable scries of debates he held his own 
against one of the most lirilliant orators America lias produced; 
and that to his speeches, more tlian to the arguments of any other 
man, or, in fact, of all other public men combined, was due the 
success of his party — Avhen all these facts are borne in mind, it 
will appear plain, even to the casual observer, that too little at¬ 
tention has been given to the extraordinary power which he ex¬ 
ercised as a speaker. That his nomination was due to the effect 
that his speeches produced, cannot be disputed. When he began 
his fight against slavery in 1858, he was but little known outside 
of the counties in which he attended court. It is true that he had 
been a member of Congress some years before, but at that time he 
was not stirred by any great emotion connected with the discus¬ 
sion of any important theme, and he made but little impression 
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upon national politics. The threatened extension of slavery, how¬ 
ever, aroused him, and with a cause which justified his best efforts, 
he threw his whole soul into the fight. The debates with Douglas 
have never had a parallel in this, or, so far as history shows, in 
any other country. 

In engaging in thi.s conte.st with Douglas, he met a foeman 
worthy of his steel, for Douglas had gained a deserved reputation 
as a great debater, and recognized that his future depended upon 
the success with which he met the attacks of Lincoln. On one side 
an institution supported by history and tradition, and on the other 
a growing sentiment against the holding of a human being in 
bondage — these presented a supreme issue. Douglas won the 
senatorial seat for which the two at that time had contested, but 
Lincoln won a larger victory — he helped to mold the sentiment 
that was dividing parties and rearranging the political map of the 
country. Wlien the debates were concluded, everyone recognized 
him as the lender of the cause which he had espoused, and it was a 
recognition of this leadership which he had secured through his 
public speeches that enabled him, a Western man, to be nominated 
over the Eastern candidates — not only a Western man, but a 
man lacking in book learning and the polish of the schools. No 
other American president has ever so clearly owed his elevation to 
his oratory. Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson, the presidents 
usually mentioned in connection with him, were all poor speakers. 

In analyzing Lincoln’s characteristics as a speaker, one is im¬ 
pressed with the completeness of his equipment. He possessed the 
two things that are absolutely essential to effective speaking — 
namely, information and earnestness. If one can be called elo¬ 
quent who knows what he is talking about and means what he 
says — and I know of no better definition — Lincoln’s speeches 
were eloquent. He was thoroughly informed upon the subject; 
he was prepared to meet his opponent upon the general proposition 
discus.sed, and upon any deductions which could be drawn from it. 
There was no unexplored field into which his adversary could lead 
him; he had carefidly examined every foot of the ground, and was 
not afraid of pitfall or ambush, and what was equally important, 
he spoke from his own heart to the hearts of those who listened. 
While the printed page cannot fully reproduce the impressions 
made by a voice trembling with emotion or tender with pathos, 
one cannot read the reports of the debates without feeling that 
Lincoln regarded the subject as far transcending the ambitions or 
the personal interests of the debaters. It was of little moment, he 
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said, whether they voted him or .1 udge Douglas up or down, but 
it wjis tremendously important that the question should be de¬ 
cided rightly. His reputation may have suffered in the opinion 
of some, because he made them think so deeply upon what he said 
that they, for the moment, forgot him altogether, and yet, is this 
not the very perfection of speech? It is the purpose of the orator 
to persuade, .ind to do this he presents, not himself, but his sub¬ 
jects. Someone, in describing the difference between Demosthenes 
and Cicero, said that “When Cicero spoke, people said, ‘How well 
Cicero speaks’; hut when Demosthenes spoke, they said, ‘Let us 
go against Philip.”’ In proportion as one can forget himself and 
become wholly absorbed in the cause which he is presenting does 
he measure up to the requirements of oratory. 

In addition to the two essentials, Lincoln possessed what may 
be called the secondary aids to oratory. He was a master of state¬ 
ment. Few have equaled him in the ability to strip a truth of 
surplus verbiage and present it in its naked strength. In the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence we read that there are certain self-evident 
truths, which are therein enumerated. If I were going to amend 
the propoisition, I would say that all truth is self-evident. Not 
that any trutli will be universally accepted, for not all are in a 
position or in an attitude to accept any given truth. In the inter- 
l)rctation of the parable of the sowcx’, we are told that “the cares 
of this world and the doceitfulness of riches choke the truth,” and 
it must be acknowledged that every truth has these or other diflS- 
cultics to contend with. But a truth may be so clearly stated that 
it will commend ibself to anyone who has not some special reason 
for rejecting it. . . , 

Brevity Ls the soul of wit, and a part of Lincoln’s reputation for 
wit lies in his ability to condcn.se a great deal into a few words. 
He was epigrammatic. A. moldcr of thought is not necessarily an 
originator of the thought molded. Ju.st as lead molded into the 
form of bullets has its effectiveness increased, so thought may have 
its propagating power enormously increased by being molded into 
a form that the eye catches and the memory holds. Lincoln was 
the spokesman, of his party — he gave felicitous expression to the 
thoughts of his followers. 

Hi.s Gettysburg speech is not surpa,s.sed, if equaled, in beauty, 
.simplicity, force, and appropriatcne.ss by any .speech of the same 
length in any language. It is the world’s model of eloquence, ele¬ 
gance, and condensation. He might safely rest his reputation as 
an orator on that speech alone. 
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He was apt in illustration — no one more so. A simple story 
or simile drawn from everyday life flashed before, his hearers the 
argument that he wanted to present. He did not speak over the 
heads of his hearers, and yet his language was never commonplace. 
There is strength in simplicity, and Lincoln’s style was simplicity 
itself. 

He understood the power of the interrogatory, for some of his 
most powerful arguments were condensed into questions. Of all 
those who discussed the evils of separation and the advantages to 
be derived from the preservation of the Union, no one ever put the 
matter more forcibly than Lincoln did when, referring to the pos¬ 
sibility of war and the certainty of peace sometime, even if the 
Union was divided, he called attention to the fact that the same 
question would have to be dealt with, and then asked, “Can en¬ 
emies make treaties easier than friends can make laws?” 

He made frequent use of Bible language and of illustrations 
drawn from Holy Writ. It is said that when he was preparing his 
Springfield speech of 1858, he spent hours trying to find language 
that would express the idea that dominated his entire career — 
namely, that a republic could not permanently endure half free 
and hdf slave, and that finally a Bible passage flashed through his 
mind and he exclaimed: “I have found it! ‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.'” And probably no other Bible pas¬ 
sage ever exerted as much influence as this one in the settlement of 
a great controversy. 

I have enumerated some — not all, but the more important — 
of his characteristics as an orator, and on this day I venture for 
the moment to turn the thoughts of this audience away from the 
great work that he accomplished as a patriot, away from his 
achievements in the line of statecraft, to the means employed by 
him to bring before the public the ideas which attracted attention 
to him. His power as a public speaker was the foundation of his 
success, and while it is obscured by the superstructure that was 
reared upon it, it cannot be entirely overlooked as the returning 
anniversary of his birth calls increasing attention to the widening 
iufliipTipp of his work. With no military career to dazzle the eye 
or excite the imag i na tion, with no public service to make his name 
familiar to the reading public, his elevation to the presidency 
would have been impossible without his oratory. The eloquence 
of Demosthenes and Cicero was no more necessary to their work, 
and T.inpfiln deserves to have his name written on the scroll with 
theirs. 
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TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 

BY Wendell Phillips 

The great lecturer and abolitionist of the Civil War ■period, Wendell 
Phillips, gave this famous eulogy hundreds of times through the 
country in the decade following 1861. Only excerpts from the address 
arc given, hero, but they are sufficient to illustrate the brilliancy and 
ornnteness of style which, with his inspiring delivery, give Wendell 
Phillips a permanent place in the history of oratory. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; 

I have been requested to offer you a sketch made some years 
since of one of the most remarkable men of the last generation, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the great St. Domingo chief — an un- 
mixed negro, with no drop of white blood in his veins. My alrpich 
is therefore, as you may readily perceive, at once a biography 
and an argument — a biography, of course, very brief, of a negro 
.soldier and .statesman, and which I offer to you as an argument in 
behalf of the race from which he sprung. You perceive from the 
very announcement of my subject that I am about to compare 
and weigh ruees; indeed, I am engaged tonight in what you will 
think the absurd effort to convince you that the negro race, in- 
.stoiid of being that object of pity or contempt which we usually 
consider it, is entitled, judged by the facts of history, to a place 
close by the .siile of the Saxon. Now, race.s love to be judged in 
two way.s — liy tbe great men they produce and by the average 
merit of the irias.s of the race.s. We Saxons are proud of Bacon, 
Shake.speare, Hampden, Hancock, Washington, Franldin — the 
star.s we have lent to the galaxy of histoiy; and then we turn 
with equal pride to the average merit of Saxon blood, since it 
streamed fimm its German home. So, again, there are three testa 
by which races love to be tried. The first, the basis of all, is courage 
— tlic element ivliicli .say.s, “This continent is mine from the Lakes 
to the Gulf — let liim beware who seeks to divide it.” And the 
second is the recognition that force is doubled by purpose; liberty 
regulated liy law is the secret of Saxon progress. And the third 
element i.s ijcrsiatcucy, endiuance; first, a purpose, then death 
or success. Of thc.se three elements is made that Saxon pluck 
which has idaced our race in the van of modern civilization. 

In the hour y<ui lend me tonight I am to attempt the Quixotic 
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effort to convince you that the negro blood, instead of standing 
at the bottom of the list, is entitled if judged either by its great 
men or its masses, either by its courage, its purpose, or its en¬ 
durance, to a place as near ours as any other blood known in 
history. And for the purpose of my argument, I take an island, 
St. Domingo, about the size of South Carolina, the third spot in 
America upon which Columbus placed his foot. Charmed by the 
magnificence of its scenery and the fertility of its soil, he gave it 
the fondest of all names, Hispaniola, Little Spain. His successor, 
more pious, rebaptized it from St. Dominic, St. Domingo; and 
when the blacks in 1803 drove out white blood from its surface, 
they drove our names with us, and began the year 1804 under the 
old name, Hayti, the land of mountains. It was originally tenanted 
by the filibusters, French and Spanish, of the early commercial 
epochs, the pirates of that day as of oui-s. The Spanish took the 
eastern two-thirds, the French the western third of the island, and 
they gradually settled into colonies. The French, to whom my 
story belongs, became the pet colony of the motherland. Guarded 
by peculiar privileges, enriched by the scions of wealthy houses, 
aided by the unmatched fertility of the soil, it soon was the richest 
gem in the Bourbon crown; and at the period to which I call your 
attention, about the era of our Constitution, 1789, its wealth was 
almost incredible. . . . 

At this moment, then, the island stands thus: The Spaniard 
is on the east triumphant; the Englishman is on the northwest 
intrenched; the mulattoes are in the mountains waiting; the 
blacks are in the valleys victorious; one-half the French slave¬ 
holding element is republican, the other half royalist; the white 
race against the mulatto and the black; the black against both; 
the Frenchman against the English and Spaniard; the Spaniard 
against both. It is a war of races and a war of nations. At such 
a moment L’Ouverture appeared. 

He had been born a slave on the plantation in the north of 
the island — an unmixed negro, his father stolen from Africa. 
If anything, therefore, that I say of him tonight, moves your 
admiration, remember that the black race claims it all — we have 
no part nor lot in it. He was fifty years old at this time. An old 
negro had taught him to read. His favorite books were Epictetus, 
Raynal, Military Memoirs, Plutarch. In the woods he learned 
some of the qualities of herbs and was village doctor. On the 
estate the highest place he ever reached was that of coachman. 
At fifty he joined the army as a physician. Before he went he 
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placed his master and mistress on shipboard, freighted the vessel 
with a cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent them to Baltimore, and 
never afterwards did he forget to send them year by year ample 
means of support. And I might add that all of the lenrlmg negro 
generals, each one saved the man under whose roof he was bom 
and protected his family. 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here tonight to tell the 
story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips of Frenchmen 
who find no language rich enough to paint the great captain of the 
nineteenth century. If I were to tell you the story of Washington, 
I should take it from your hearts — you, who think no marble 
white enough in which to carve the name of the Father of his 
Country. I am about to tell you the story of a negro who has 
left hardly one written line. I am to glean it from the reluctant 
testimony of Briton.s, Frenchmen, Spaniards, — men who despised 
him as a negro and a slave, and hated him because he had beaten 
them in many a battle. All the materials for his biography are 
from the lip,s of his enemies. . . . 

The .second story told of him is this: About the time he reached 
the camp, the army had been subjected to two insults. First, 
their Commissioners summoned to meet the French Committee 
were igiiominiously and insultingly dismis.scd; and when, after¬ 
ward, rran<.'oi,s, their general, was .summoned to a second conference, 
and went to it on lior.scback, accompanied by two officers, a young 
lieutenant, who had known him as a slave, angered at seeing him 
in the uniform of an officer, raised his riding-whip and struck 
him over the shoulders. If he had been tlie savage which the 
negro is painted to us, he had only to breathe the insult to his 
twenty-five thousand soldiers and they would have trodden out 
the Frenchman in blood. But the indignant chief rode back in 
silence to his tent, and it was twenty-four hours before bis troops 
heard of this insult to their general. Then the word went forth: 
“Death to every white man!” They had fifteen hundred prison¬ 
ers. Ranged in front of the camp, they were about to be shot. 
Toussaint, who had a vein of religious fanaticism like most great 
leaders — like Mohammed, like Napoleon, like Cromwell, like 
John Brown, he could preach os well as fight — mounting a hillock 
and getting the ear of the crowd, exclaimed: "Brothers, this 
blood will not wipe out the insult offered to our chief — only the 
blood in yonder French camp can wipe it out; to shed that is 
courage, to shed this is cowardice and cruelty beside"; and he 
saved fifteen hundred lives. 
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I cannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. This 
was in 1793. Leap with me over seven years; come to 1800; 
what has he achieved? He has driven the Spaniard back into his 
own cities; conquered him there, and put the Trench banner over 
every Spanish town; and for the first time, and almost the last, 
the island obeys one law. He has put the mulatto under his feet. 
He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in pitched battles, and 
permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and when the Trench army 
arose upon Laveaux, their general, and put him in chains, Tous- 
saint defeated them, took Laveaux out of prison and put him at 
the head of his own troops. The grateful Trench in return nninorf 
him general in chief. Cet homme fait Vouverture partovi, said one. 
Hence his soldiers named him L’Ouverture, the opening. 

This was the work of seven years. Let us pause a moment and 
find something to measure him by. You remember that Macaulay 
says, comparing Cromwell with Napoleon, that Cromwell showed 
the greater military genius, it we consider that he never saw an 
army till he was forty; while Napoleon was educated from a hoy 
in the best militaiy schools of Europe; Cromwell manufactured 
his own army; Napoleon at the age of twenty-seven was placed 
at the head of the best troops Europe ever saw. They were both 
successful; but, says Macaulay, with such disadvantages the 
Englishman showed the greater genius. Whether you allow the 
inference or not, you will at least allow that it is a fair mode of 
measurement. Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an 
army till he was forty; this man never saw a soldier till he was 
fifty. Cromwell manufactimed his own army — out of what? 
Englishmen — the best blood in Europe. Out of middle-class 
Englishmen — the best blood of the island. And with it he 
conquered what? Englishmen — their equals. This man manu¬ 
factured his army out of what? Out of what you call the despica¬ 
ble race of negroes, debased, demoralized by two hundred years 
of slavery, one hundred thousand of them imported into the island 
within four years, unable to speak a dialect intelligible even to 
each other. Yet out of this mixed and, as you say. despicable 
mass, he forged a thunderbolt and hurled it at what? At the 
proudest blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent him home con¬ 
quered; at the most warlike blood in Europe, the Trench, and 
put them under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the 
English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now, if Cromwell 
was a general, at least this man was a soldier. I know it was a 
small territory; it was not as large as the continent; but it was 
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jis large as that Attica which, with Athens for its capital, has 
filled the e.arth with its fame for two thousand years. We measure 
genius by quality, not by quantity. 

Further, Cromwell was only a soldier; his fame stops there. 
Not one line in the statute book of Britain can be traced to Crom¬ 
well; not one step in the social life of England finds its motive 
power in his brain. The state he founded went down with him 
to his grave. But this man no sooner found himself at the helm 
of state than the ship steadied with an upright keel, and he began 
to evince a statesmanship as marvelous as his military genius. 
History says that the most statesmanlike net of Napoleon was his 
proclamation of 1802, at the peace of Amiens, when believing that 
the indelible loyalty of a native-born heart is always a sufficient 
basis on which to found an empire, he said: “Frenchmen, come 
home. I pardon the crimes of the last twelve years; I blot out 
parties; I found my throne on the hearts of all Frenchmen,*’ 
and twelve years of unclouded success showed how wisely he 
judged. Now that was in 1802. In 1800 this negro made a procla¬ 
mation; it rum thus; “Sons of St. Domingo, come home. We 
never meant to take your hou.ses or your lauds. The negro only 
asked that liberty which God gave him. Your houses wait for 
you, your lands arc ready; come and cultivate them;’’ — and 
from Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, the 
emigrant irlanters crowded home to enjoy their estates, under the 
pledged word that was never broken, of a victorious slave. . . . 

Now, bhic-cyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with me to 
the commencement of the century, and .select what statesman 
you please. Let him be either Ainerlcaii or European, let him 
have a brain the result of six generations of culture; let him have 
the richest training of univer.sity routine, let him add to it the 
better education of iiractical life; crown his temples with the 
silver of seventy .years; and show me the man of Saxon lineage 
for whom his most sanguine admirer will wreathe a laurel rich as 
embittered foe.s have placed on the brow of this negro. Rare 
military skill, profound knowledge of human nature, content 
to blot out all party distinctions, and trust a state to the blood 
of its son.s, anticipating Sir Roljcrt Peel fifty years, and taking 
his station by the .side of Roger Williams, before an Englishman 
or American Imd won the right — and yet this is the record which 
the histoiy of rival slate's makes up for this inspired black of 
St. Domingo. 

Some (h)ul)t the courage of the negro. Go to Ilayti and stand 
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on tlioso fifty thousmid. ^‘SiVcs of tli6 fiost soldiers Frflnce ever 
had, and ask them what they think of the negro’s sword. AnH if 
that does not satisfy you, go to Prance, to the splendid mausoleum 
of the Counts of Rochambeau, and to the eight thousand graves 
of Frenchmen who have skulked home under the English flag, 
and ask them. And if that does not satisfy you, come home, 
and if it had been October, 1869, you might have come by way of 
quaking Virginia, and asked her what she thought of negro 
courage. . . . 

And you may also remember this — that wc Saxons were slaves 
about four hundred years, sold with the land, and our fathers 
never raised a finger to end that slavery. They waited till Christi¬ 
anity and civilization, till commerce and the discovery of America 
melted away their chains. Spartacus in Italy led the slaves of 
Rome against the Empress of the world. She murdered him and 
crucified them. There never was a slave rebellion successful but 
one and that was in St. Domingo. Every race has been some time 
or other in chains. But there never was a race that, weakened 
and degraded by such chattel slavery, unaided tore off its own 
fetters, forged them into swords and won its liberty on the battle¬ 
field, but one, and that was the black race of St. Domingo. God 
grant that the wise vigor of our government may avert that neces¬ 
sity from our land — may raise into peaceful liberty the four 
millions committed to our care and show under democratic insti¬ 
tutions a statesmanship as far-sighted as that of England, as 
brave as the negro of Hayti. . . . 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way to 
empire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. This man 
never broke his word. “No retaliations,” was his great motto 
and the rule of his life; and the last words uttered to his son in 
France were these; “My boy, you will some day go back to St. 
Domingo; forget that France murdered your father.” 

I would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was only a soldier, 
and the state he founded went down with him into his grave. 
I would call him Washington, but the great Virginian held slaves. 
This man risked his empire rather than permit the slave trade 
in the humblest village of his dominions. 

You think me a fanatic tonight, for you read history not with 
your eyes, but with your prejudices. But fifty years hence, when 
truth gets a hearing, the Muse of History will put Phocion for the 
Greek, and Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette 
for France, choose Washington as the bright, consummate flower 
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of our earlier civilization, and John Brown the ripe fruit of our 
noonday; then dipping her pen in the sunlight, will write in the 
clear blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, the statesman 
the martyr, Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT — THE WEATHER 
OF NEW ENGLAND 

UT Mark Twain 

Two of Mark Twain's after-dinner speeches are especially note¬ 
worthy: “The Babies” and this one on the vxather, delivered be¬ 
fore the New England Society in New York City, December 
1S7G. Informality, originality, and humor characterize this famous 
after-dinner speech. 

There is a sumptuous variety about the New England 
weather that compels the stranger’s admiration — and regret. 
The weather is always doing something there; always attending 
strictly to business; always getting up new designs and trying 
them on the people to see how they will go. But it gets through 
more business in spring tlian in any other season. In the spring 
I have counted one hundi-ed and thirty-six different kinds of 
weather inside of four and twenty hours. It was I that made the 
fame and fortune of that man that had that marvelous collection 
of weather on exhibition at the Centennial that so astounded the 
foreigners. He was going to travel all over the world and get 
specimens from all the climes. I said: “Don’t you do it; you 
come to New England on a favorable spring day.” I told him 
what we could do, in the way of style, variety, and quantity. Well, 
he came, and he made his collection in four days. As to variety — 
why, he confessed that he got hundreds of kinds of weather that 
he had never heard of before. And as to quantity — well, after 
he had picked out and discarded all that was blemished in any 
way, he not only had weather enough, but weather to spare; 
weather to hire out; weather to sell; to deposit; weather to in¬ 
vest; weather to give to the poor. 

The people of New England arc by nature patient and for¬ 
bearing; but there are some things which they will not stand. 
Every year they kill a lot of poets for writing about “Beautiful 
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Spring.” These are generally casual visitors, who bring their 
notions of spring from somewhere else, and cannot, of course, 
know how the natives feel about spring. And so, the first thing 
they Icnow, the opportunity to inquire how they feel has perma¬ 
nently gone by. 

Old Probabilities has a mighty reputation for accurate prophecy, 
and thoroughly well deserves it. You take up the papers and 
observe how crisply and confidently he checks off what today’s 
weather is going to be on the Pacific, down South, in the Middle 
States, in the Wisconsin region; see him sail along in the joy and 
pride of his powers till he gets to New England, and then — see 
his tail drop. He doesn’t know what the weather is going to be in 
New England. He can’t any more tell than he can tell how many 
presidents of the United States there’s going to be next year. 
Well, he mulls over it, and by and by he gets out something about 
like this: “Probable nor’east to sou’east winds, varying to the 
southward and westward and eastward and points between; high 
and low barometer, sweeping around from place to place; probable 
areas of rain, snow, hail and drought, succeeded or preceded by 
earthquakes, with thunder and lightning.” Then he jots down this 
postscript from his wandering mind to cover accidents: “But it is 
possible that the program may be wholly changed in the mean¬ 
time.” 

Yes, one of the brightest gems in the New England weather 
is the dazzling uncertainty of it. There is only one thing certain 
about it, you are certain there is going to be plenty of weather — 
a perfect grand review; but you never can tell which end of the 
procession is going to move first. You fix up for the drought; 
you leave your umbrella in the house and sally out with your 
sprinkling pot, and ten to one you get drowned. You make up 
your mind that the earthquake is due; you stand from under and 
take hold of something to steady yourseff, and the first thing 
you know, you get struck by lightning. These are great disap¬ 
pointments. But they can’t be helped. The lightning there is 
peculiar; it is so convincing! When it strikes a thing, it doesn’t 
leave enough of that thing behind for you to tell whether — 
well, you’d think it was something valuable, and a congressman 
had been there. 

Aod the thunder. When the thunder commences merely to 
tune up, and scrape, and saw, and key up the instruments for the 
performance, strangers say: “Why, what awful thunder you have 
here!” But when the baton is raised and the real concert begins 
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you’ll find that stranger down in the cellar, with his head in the 
ash barrel. 

Now, as to the size of the weather in New England — length¬ 
ways, I mean. It is utterly disproportioned to the size of that 
little country. Half the time, when it is packed as full as it can 
stick, you will sec that New England weather .sticking out beyond 
the edges and projecting around hundreds and hundreds of miles 
over the neighboring states. She can’t hold a tenth part of her 
weather. . . . 

I could speak volumes about the inhuman perversity of the 
New England weather, but I will give but a single specimen. 
I like to hear rain on a tin roof, so I covered part of my roof with 
tin, with an eye to that luxury. Well, sir, do you think it ever 
rains on the tin? No, sir; .skips it every time. 

Mind, in this speech I have been trying merely to do honor to 
tlie New England weather; no language could do it justice. But 
after all, there are at least one or two things about that weather 
(or, if you please, effects produced by it) which we residents would 
not like to part w'lth. If wc had not our bewitching autumn 
foliage, we .should .still have to credit the weather with one feature 
which compensates for all its bullying vagaries — the ice storm — 
when a leafless tree is clothed with ice from the bottom to the top 
— ice that is as bright and clear ius crystal; every bough and twig 
is .strung with ice beads, frozen dew'drops, and the whole tree 
sparkles, cold and white, like the Sliah of Persia’s diamond plume. 
Then the wind waves the branche.s, and the sun comes out and 
turns all those myriads of beads and drops to prisms that glow 
and hum and fla.sh with all manner of colored fires, which change 
and change again, with inconceivable rapidity, from blue to red, 
from red to gi'ecn, and green to gold; the tree becomes a sparkling 
fountain, a very explosion of dazzling jewels; and it stands there 
the acme, the climax, the supremest possibility in art or nature of 
bewildering, intoxicating, intolerable magnificence! One cannot 
make the words too strong. 

Month after month I lay up hate and grudge against the New 
England weather; but when the ice storm comes at last, I say: 
“There, I forgive you now; the books are square between us; 
you don’t owe me a cent; . . . your little faults and foibles count 
for nothing; you are the most cnebanting weather in the world!’’ 
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AVIATION AND WAR 

BY Colonel Chablbb A. Lindbergh 

On Jtdy S3, 1936, Colonel Lindbergh was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the German Air Industry in Berlin, Germany. With 
his usual seriousness of manner and conciseness of style. Colonel 
JAndbergh pays a tribute to the achievements of his hosts and stresses 
the significance of aviation in international relations. 

It is especially a privilege for anyone interested in aviation 
to visit modem Germany. The name of Germany weaves in and 
out through the history of aviation. In the designing and opera¬ 
tion of aircraft and in the vision which is always necessary for 
leadership, Germany has set an example which has stimulated 
the rest of the world. 

I seldom see one of our modern transport planes without think¬ 
ing of Junkers and admiring the ability and foresight which en¬ 
abled that man to build his metal monoplanes with their low wings 
so many years ago. His mind was living the present era while 
moat designers were arguing about the biplane’s structural ad¬ 
vantages and about wood and fabric and wire. 

One may have complete confidence in airplanes of the future 
without refusing his admiration for the genius this country has 
shown in developing airships. It must give every German a feeling 
of real pride to see the Hindenburg and the Graf Zeppelin and realize 
that his country stands supreme and without rival in the field of 
lighter-than-air craft. 

I sometimes feel those of us who grew up in aviation have lived 
much more than an average lifetime. It seems almost as though 
we have had the opportunity of living in the future and looking 
back on our lives, of judging our work through another genera¬ 
tion’s eyes. 

Certainly the whole world has never changed faster than at 
the present time, and during this change nothing has developed 
more rapidly than aviation. If the man who sailed the first dug- 
out canoe could live again he would hardly see more change m 
ships than our own generation has seen in aircraft. Except for 
the fact that he had not lived through the intermediate centuries 
of development, the modern battleship would give him no more 
cause to ponder than the modern bomber should give us. He 
could no more have seen a 16-inch gun attached to his canoe than 
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we were able to see five or ten thousand pounds of bombs attached 
to our planes of twenty-five years ago. 

Scientists now talk of time in terms of astronomy, physiology, 
and psychology. Our concepts of time are changing, and I thinlf 
it is nowhere more noticeable than in aviation. Our ideas of time 
and distance are entirely different from those our fathers held. 
And unlike the builder of the dugout canoe, we have lived to 
see our harmless wings of fabric turn into carriers of destruction 
even more dangerous than the guns of a battleship. We have 
lived to carry on our shoulders a responsibility for the result of 
our experiments, which in other fields has been passed to future 
generations. 

We who are in aviation carry a heavy responsibility on our 
shoulders, for while we have been drawing the world closer to¬ 
gether in peace we have stripped the armor from every nation in 
war. It is no longer possible to sliicld the heart of a country with 
its army. The army can no more stop an air raid than a suit of 
mail can stop a rifle bullet. 

Aviation has, I believe, created the most fundamental change 
ever made in war. It has abolished what we call defensive 
warfare. It has turned defense into attack. We can no longer 
protect our families with an army. Our libraries, our museums — 
every institution which we value most is laid bare to bombardment. 

Aviation has brought a revolutionary change to a world already 
staggering from changes. It is our responsibility to make sure 
that in doing so we do not destroy the very things we wish to 
protect. 

We have moved so fast that we have imposed an aeronautical 
time upon military tactics, and we have taken away the old de¬ 
fense of astronomical time, which has probably been civilization’s 
safeguard in the past. 

As 1 travel in Europe I am more than ever impressed with the 
seriousness of the situation which confronts us. When I see that 
within a day or two damage can be done which no time can ever 
replace, I begin to realize we must look for a new type of security 
— a security which is dynamic, not static, a security which rests 
in intelligence, not in forts. 

And in the fact that intelligence must be combined with avia¬ 
tion I find some cause for hope. It requires more intellect to 
operate an airplane than to dig a trench or shoot a rifle. The 
education which is necessary in aviation must also teach the value 
of civilized institutions. 
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Acceptance of gift, 180 
Action, qieeches to gain, 17, 21S-226; 
gesture, 67-60; motives for. £20; 
on platform, 69-63; outline of speech 
for, 336; speech topics, 337. 328; 
variety in, 340 
Adjourn, motion to, 160 
Affections, as impelling motive, 334 
After-dinner speaking, 867-376; ex¬ 
amples, 371, 374, 376, Appendix IT; 
program, 368, 369, 373, 374; tmui, 
369; toastmaster, 368 
Aitns of speeches, 13-36; definite, 30; 
examples, 31, 34, 36; importance, 
70; to convince, 16; to entertain, 
19; to gain action, 17; to impress, 
18; to inform, 16,39-36 
Allusions, use in speech, 388; examples, 
383,384 

Amendments, 149; motion to amend, 
166 

American oratory, 818-831,337-346 
Analogy, os method of proof, 196; ex¬ 
amples, 318 

Anderson, Bobert Gordon, quoted, 800 
Animate, as factor of interest, 108 
Announcements, 176, 177; example, 
. 187 

Announcing, radio, 806, 307; con¬ 
tinuity, 311 

Antagonistic, as factor of interest, 105 
Appeal from dedsion of chair, 161 
Appeal in conclusion, 90 
Appearance of speaker, 346 


Audience, adapting talk to, 07-11*, 336, 
contact, e-B, 63-64, 241, 383; ease 
before, 8, 4-7; etiquette, Ufi 
and last impressions, 67-68; pan® 
forum, 236, 238; pleasing, 8, 66-78, 
341; radio, 808 

Authority, as method of proof, 1®® 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 830, 930, 
quoted, 386, 837 

Bibliography, form of, 189; develop¬ 
ment of public speaking and oratory, 
349; parliamentary law, 170 
Books, reviews, 184; source of apeecn 
material, 124 

Borah, William Edgar, 831, 84l 
Brevity in speeches, 111, 174 
Brief, form of, 206 

British parliamentary period of oratory, 
318, 324-^37 
Brooks, Phillips, 820, 887 
Bryan, Wiliam Jennings, 830, 838, 
quoted, 889 

Burke, Edmund, 818,835 
Bylaws, 149 

Calvin, John, 817,884 
Card catalogue, 184 , i*,, m 

Chairman, duties of, 166; pand forum, 
386-387 

Charts, use in speeches to ’ 

presentation of statistics, 19®, ^ 
Choate, Bufus, 819,831 
Ocero, 817,833 
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Civil War period ot American oratory, 
SIS, 329-338 
Clay, Henry, 310, 3S8 
Climax in speech, 281; examples, 382 
Colonial period of American oratory, 
318, 327 

Comparison and contrast, 239; ex¬ 
ample, 259 

Conclusion of speech, 86-01; examples, 
88, SO, 05; methods, 88; rules, 01 
Concrete, os factor of interest, 102; 

example, 80, 102, 103; use of, 280 
Constitution, 148 

Contemporary American period of ora¬ 
tory, 321, 343-345 

Continuity, radio, 307; example of, 311 
Convention, report of, 183 
Conversation, 185 

Convince, speeches to, 15, 101-215; 
debating, 201-215; methods of proof, 
103-169; speech topics, 216, 217 
Cormn, Thomas, 319, 820 
Credential, 164 
Credit for information, 126 
Cutten, George Barton, quoted, 300 

Debating, 201-215; brief, 205; eti¬ 
quette, 213; finding issues,J 203; 
forms of, 201; hints for debaters, 214; 
judging, 214; methods of proof, 103- 
199; oral rebuttal, 211; organizing 
the proof, 204; persuasion, 199; 
proposition, 202; rebuttal cord, 212; 
refutation, 208; epeecb, 206-208 
Delivery, 56-70, 241-252; appearance 
of speaker, 240; audience approach, 
6; audience contact, 6-8, 62r-64, 241, 
252; chief aim, 70; common errors, 
64: courtesy on platform, 246; ease 
on platform, 59, 244-246; easily 
audible, 8; “enlarging tbe picture,” 
63; essentials, 252; formal speech, 
205-297; gestures, 07-60, 72, 02, 
240-251; habits and mannerisms, 64, 
251; oral practice, 10, 45-49; plat¬ 
form movements, 59-62, 240; quali- 
ties of speaker, 241-246, 253; radio, 


300; rate, 248; standing position, 7, 
58; using notes, 46-48; voice, 8, 65- 
67, 71-73, 247 
Demosthenes, 317, 322 
Details, selection of to impress, 257 
Dictionary, use of, ISO 
Dilemma, 210 

Dinner program, example of, 273, 274 
Division, call for, 162 
Douglas, Stephen A., 310, 331 
Duty, as impelling motive, 224 

“Enlarging the picture,” 63 
Entertain, speeches to, 19,266-275; ex¬ 
ample, 271; factors of interest, 100- 
108, 287; speech subjects, 270, 271 
Enunciation, rules of, 0; exercises, 12, 
23, 61, 264, 261; in radio speaking, 
802 , 

Erskine, Thomas, 818, 325 
Etiquette for audience, 117; debate, 
213; platform, 246; questions, 119 
Everett, Edward, 310, 331 
Ex officio, 163 

Experiences, source of speech material, 
121, 360 

Factors of interest, 105-108, 267; ex¬ 
ample, 107 

Familiar, as factor of interest, 103 
Figurative themes, 284 
Fix time to reassemble, motion to, 169 
Formal address, 202-300; choosing 
the subject. 292; delivery, 295-297; 
planning, 203; review questions on, 
207; speech topics, 298; title, 295; 
writing, 204 
Forum, 233 

Fox, Charles James, 318, 325 
Future prospects as conclusion, 80 

Garibaldi, quoted, 298 
Gestures, 07-60; exercises, 72, 92; 
kinds ot, 08; rules ot, 69; variety, 
249-261 

Gladstone, William Ewait, 818,387 
Grady, Henry W., 320, 334; quoted, 
286,335 
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Graminar, forms frequently confused, 
187; importance, 64; importance on 
radio, 301; pronouns, 3S, 61; split 
infinitives and dangling participles, 
264; use of like and aa, 120; verb 
forms, 93, 129 

Greek period of oratory, 317, 322 
Group discussion, 231-240; forum, 233; 
panel forum, 233-233; round-table, 
232; subjects, £30, 240; symposium, 
282 

Hamilton, Alexander, 318, 328 
Henry, Patrick, 318, 327 
Humor, speaker’s sense of, 245 
Humorous, as factor of interest, 106; 
example, 107; relief material, 286 

Impelling motives, 220-228; affections, 
224; choosing, 220; duty, 224; ex¬ 
amples of use, 226, 228; power, 223; 
property, 222; reputation, 223; self- 
preservation, 220; tastes, 226 
Impress, speeches to, 18, 266-266; ex¬ 
amples, 267, 263-266; list of famous 
speeches, 261; methods, 267-269; 
outline of speech, 202; speech topics, 
260 

Incident, use for impressiveness, 268 
Inform, speeches to, 16,30-66; example, 
62-64, 142; methods, 42-44; sub¬ 
jects, 36, 40-61 

IngersoU, Robert, 820, 333; quoted, 
209, 334 

Interest, factors of, 100-108, 267; ex¬ 
amples, 102, 103,106-107; exercises, 
113, 270; in occasional speeches, ITS; 
in the speech, 266; radio speaking, 
304, 306 

Interviews, 186; radio, 308,312 
Introduction of speaker, 11, 174-178, 
188, 189; examples, 11, 188, 180 
Introduction of speech, 74-86; ex¬ 
amples, 11, 79, 80, 82, 86, 94, 
188, 189; methods, 77-86; of brief, 
205; of dassmates, 11; purpose, 76; 
rules for, 86 
IsBues, debate, 203 


Jefferson, Thomas, 310, 328 
Judging, debate, 214 

Knox. John, 317, 324 

Library reference books, 136 
Lincoln, Abraham, 319, 329 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, quoted, 
102 

Listening, 114-119; developing ability 
to listen, 116; motives, 115 
Literary style, 278-291; dignity of 
language, 277; effective language, 
278; examples, 289-291; relief mate¬ 
rial, 286-287; rhetorical devices, 280- 
286; rhythm of prose, 279 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 320 
Lowdl, James Bussell, quoted, 299 
Luther, Martin, 217, 324 

Magazines, as speech material, 1S3 
Majority, 163 
Mannerisms, 64, 261 
Manuscript, radio speech, 306 
Material for speeches, 120-129; ac¬ 
cumulating, 126; books, 124; ex¬ 
periences, 121, 360; magazines, 123; 
newspapers, 122 
Mazzini, quoted, 298 
Medieval period of oratory, 317, 323 
Minutes, rules for, 162; example, 170 
Motions, procedure in handling, 163, 
160; incidental, 166, 160-162; main, 
166, 162, 163; precedence of, 166; 
privileged, 166,168-160; restrictions, 
164; subsidiary, 166, 160-168 

NervousnesB, 4-7 

Newspapers, as speech material, 122 
Nominations and elections, 160; speech 
of nomination, 178 
Notebooks for speech materials, 127 
Notes, speech, 40-48; position of, 69; 

taking notes on speeches, 116 
Note-taking, rides for, 136, 189; ex¬ 
ample, 143-146 

Novdi oa factor of interest, 100 
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Objection to consideration of question, 
motion, 160 

Occasional speeches, 173-100; an¬ 
nouncements, 176, 177; book review, 
184; convention report, 183; con¬ 
versation, 186; installation or in¬ 
augural, 170; interviews, 180; 
introducing a speaker, 174-176, 188, 
189; nomination, 178; presentation 
and acceptance of gift, 180; rally 
speech, 18S; retiring officer, 170; 
welcome and response, 181 
O’Connell, Daniel, 318, 326 
Officers, 140; inaugural address, 179; 

speech of retiring officer, 170 
Oral practice, 10, 45-49 
Oral reading, 12 

Oratory, history of, 315-340; bibliog¬ 
raphy, 346, 347; discussion of, 322- 
345; famous speeches, list of, 345; 
outline, 317, 321 
Order of business, 151 
Orders of the day, call for, 158; create, 
150 

Organisation of group, 148 
Outline, examples, 31, 30, 37, 52, 54, 
142, 220, 202; following, 109; need 
for, 26-28; rules for making, 29-35 

Panel forum, 233-240; audience, 230, 
238; chairman, 236; panel members, 
238; preliminary preparation, 234- 
230; procedure, 234; subjects, 239, 
240 

Paragraphing written speech, 203 
Parliamentary law, 146-170; bylaws, 
140; constitution, 148; duties of 
chairman and members, 165; inci¬ 
dental motions, 156, 100-162; main 
motions, 155,102,163; minutes, 152; 
nominations and elections, 160; order 
of business, 151; organization of 
group, 148; precedence of motions, 
156; principles, 146; privileged mo¬ 
tions, 156, 158-100; problems, 100- 
108; procedure for handling motions, 
163; references, 170; review ques¬ 


tions, 100; rules of order. ISO; sub¬ 
sidiary motions, 166-158; terms, 103 
Pending, 163 

Personal element, use in speech, 287" 
example, 287, 288 
Personal method of introduction, 81 
Personality of speaker, 242 
Persuasion, 109-200 
Peter the Hermit, 317, 323 
Phillips, Ejjfective Speaking, 220 
Phillips, Wendell, 820, 332; quoted, 
200, 832 

Pitt, William (Lord Chatham), 318, 
324 

Pitt, William (the Younger), 318, 326 
Plurality, 164 
Point of order, 161 
Postpone definitely, motion to, 167 
Postpone indefinitely, motion to, 156 
Post-Revolutionary period of American 
oratory, 310, 328 
Power, as impelling motive. 223 
Practice, exercises for oral, 208-306 
Presentation of gift, 180; example. 180 
Previous question, motion, 157 
Prewar period of American oratory, 
320, 338-340 

Problems of parliamentary law, 166-168 
Programs, after-dinner, 268, 260, 273, 
274; radio, 300 

Pronunciation, 130-182; diacritical 
marks, 132; in radio speaking,- 302; 
words frequently mispronounced, 
140,141 

Proof, 198-204; analogy, 108; author¬ 
ity. 105; example, 103; need for, 103; 
organization of, 204; reasoning, 197- 
100; statistics, 194 
Property, os impelling motive, 222 
Proposition, debating, 202 
Pro tern, 163 
Proxy, 164 

Public speaking, devdopment of, 315- 
345 

Purpose, need for definite, 10-21; ex¬ 
amples, 21, 24, 25; statement of, 
42 
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Question of privilege, motion, 159 
Quorum, 149, 163 
Quotation in conclusion, 89 
Quotations and anecdotes, books of, 184 

Radio speoldng, 801-314; announcing, 
S06, 307: audience contact, 303; 
content of speech, 304; continuity, 
example of, 311; delivery, SOS; 
enunciation, SOS; interviews, 808, 
313; manuscripts, 305; pronuncia¬ 
tion, 803; rate of speaking, 803; 
school programs, 809,311-314; voice, 
801-303 

Rally speech, 183 
Randolph, John, 319, 338 
Reader^ Ouide, 134 

Beading, oral, 13; books, 134; maga¬ 
zines, 133; newspapers, 133 
Reasoning, 197-199 
Rebuttal in debate, 311; card, 313 
Reconsider, motion to, 163 
Refer to committee, motion to, 167 
"Reference to experience," 97-100; 
depend on knowledge, 131; exercises, 
113 

Reformation period of oratory, 817, 
333-334 

Refutation, methods of, 308-311; parts 
of rebuttal, 311; rebuttal card, SIS 
Relating subject and audience, 77 
Relief material in speech, 386-387 
Religious oratory, 317,,330, 933, 336 
Repetition, use of, 363; examples, 883, 
390 

Reputation, as impelling motive, 833 
Rescind, motion to, 163 
Residues, method of, 810 
Rhetorical devices, 380-288; allusions, 
383, 390; climax, 881; concreteness, 
280; figurative themes, 884; personsi 
element, 387; relief material, 386; 
repetition, 383, 390; sentence struc¬ 
ture, 380, 380 
Rhythm of prose, 379 
Robert, Rtilea of Order, Rm., 160, 
160 


Roman period of oratory, 317, 323 
Boosevdt, Franklin Delano, 831, 844 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 330,340; quoted, 
840 

Root, Rlihu, 330 
Round-table discusdon, 333 

Savonarola, 317, 323 
Self-preservation, as impelling motive, 
230 

Sentence structure, 380; examples, 881, 
889; variety in, 893 
Slang, 133 

Speaker, appearance. 846; attitude, 
843; cautions for, 862; enthusiasm, 
863; future of, 348; personality of, 
848; pois^ 346; qualities of, 343- 
346; vocations for, 840 
Specific, as factor of interest, 101; 

examples, 101, 102; exermses, 113 
Speech tools, 130-146; dictionary, ISO; 
exerdses, 141; library reference 
books. 184, 136; vocabulary aids, 
133 

Speeches, debate, 803-808; formal 
address, 893; for special occasions, 
173-190, 207, SSI; group discussion, 
.331-240; literary style of, 378-391; 
preparation of, 10, 44, 49, 69, 369, 
393; radio, 301-314; to convince, 16, 
191-316; to entertain, 19; to gain 
action, 17, 319-326; to impress, 18, 
265; to inform, 16, 39-36 
Statistics, as method of proof, 194; 

presentation to audience, 104 
Story in introduction, S3; incondudon, 

89 

Subjects, choosing, 40, 208; speeches 
to conyince, 216, 217; entertain, 270, 
871; formal address, 208; gain ac¬ 
tion, 827, 838; group discussion. 330, 
840; impress, 360; inform, 86,40-61 
gununary in concludon, 00; example, 

90 

Sumner, Charles, 810, 380 
Suspendon of rules, motion for, 160 
Sympodum, 338 



